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On 1 January, 1989, Safdar Hashmi— 
political activist and playwright—was 
attacked by a group of hired killers while 
_ performing a street play critical of the 
establishment. Upon his death there was a 
- spontaneous explosion of grief nation-wide 
’ that was eventually channelled into fiercely 


committed theatre activity by organizations 
determined to carry on the work that Safdar 
had lived and died for. This memoir, written 
by his mother, originally published in Hindi 


_ and Urdu, and translated for the first time 


‘i 
i, 


into English, is a moving portrayal of a 


_ mother’s anguish at the brutal death of her 
_ son. 


The Fifth Flame : The Story of Safdar 
_ Hashmi begins with the Partition, as Qamar 
_ Hashmi relives the agony of life in Delhi’s 
_ refugee camps and the harrowing journey 


from Delhi to Lahore in a train packed with 


_ refugees. Although her family stayed on in 


Pakistan, Qamar returned to Delhi to marry 


_ Haneef Hashmi, and the couple lived, first 
_ in Delhi, then in Aligarh, where Haneef 
_ worked for the university. Qamar’s decision 
_ to accept the offer of a job in Delhi led to 
a brief period of separation, with Haneef 
_ and the children staying on in Aligarh. 


Eventually, however, things settled down 
and the family lived together in Delhi where 
the children finished school. Safdar went 
on to study in St Stephen’s College—where 
he first came in contact with the Indian 
People’s Theatre Movement (IPTA)—and 
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Four flames eternal burn at the shrine 
I’ve come to set the fifth alight. 


A Note from the Translators 


This is the story of Safdar Hashmi—political activist, 
playwright, actor and poet. It is also the story of an ancient 
land awakening to modernity, liberated from the burden of 
colonialism by the sacrifice and commitment of unknown 
patroits whose number is legion, whose community and creed 
are diverse, and whose courage is recorded, not in official 
chronicles, but in the values bequeathed to a generation of 
young men and women who demanded and struggled to create 
a social order worthy of a free people. What gives Safdar’s 
story a special place within this history is the manner in which 
his death, at the hands of a politically patronized mafia, 
transformed him into a powerful symbol of the very values 
they had sought to crush when they murdered him in broad 
daylight during the performance of a street play in a working- 
class area just outside Delhi. Such a death singles out the 
revolutionary martyr. It is the price paid, only too often, for 
keeping alive the flame of non-conformism and change. 
Safdar’s short span of years—he was thirty-four years old 
at the time of his death—encompassed many friendships, and 
those who treasure personal memories of years, or months, or 
sometimes even days spent with him, are numerous. But this 
account of Safdar’s life differs from all the others, because it 
is his mother’s account. It includes aspects that contributed to 
an intense period of revolutionary commitment and activity, 
about the significance of which, perhaps, no one else could 
have been aware with the same passion and sincerity. For 
Qamar Hashmi weaves into her account the myriad strands of 
a militant, yet protective fabric of family history, extending 
over several generations, which reveals itself to have been 
Safdar’s most precious inheritance. There are many voices that 
can be discerned in her narrative, and many traditions, social 
and political, some harmonious, some discordant, each one 
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demanding recognition. Together they create the uniquely 
textured feel of an individual life and experience. And in one 
of the sections, courageously constructed from Safdar’s private 
letters written to the family, we hear Safdar speak for himself. 
The goal of strengthening bonds of democratic unity 
among creative artists was one which Safdar regarded as an 
important focus of his aesthetic and political activities. That it 
should have been achieved so significantly, in his memory, 
through the solidarity surrounding the activities of the Safdar 
Hashmi Memorial Trust (SAHMAT), strengthens the resolve 
of those who continue to pursue the objectives that Safdar 
had advanced. That is why Safdar’s story needs to be told, 
for each time it is heard, the will to resist grows firmer. 


December 1996 Madhu Prasad 
Sohail Hashmi 


Huma was yet to recover from the devastation of 

the Second World War. Lakhs of prisoners of war, 
demobilized soldiers, the maimed and the wounded, traversed 
open fields and plains, crossing the boundaries of ravaged 
lands, sick in mind and heart with the horrible burden of a 
satanic war. Tormented by memories of their villages, their 
homes, and their lovers from the distant past to whom they 
were now returning, they longed only for the innocence which 
had marked their simple lives before the brutal dance of death. 
They recalled a plentiful landscape with herds of cows and 
goats, the shade of great trees, and young girls collecting 
water by the riverside, or working in the fields at harvest 
time, when the swish of the sickle mingled with the sound of 
glass bangles. 

Speeding past woods and forests, the trains in which they 
were travelling neared the homes of their memories. As they 
came closer, the anticipation and fear increased. How old would 
the boy be? And my daughter? Would this year’s harvest be a 
good one? Surely, the guava tree planted in the front courtyard 
would be laden with fruit by now. God knows how mother has 
endured the pain in her knees. And what of the little one’s 
mother? Has she tired, waiting for my return? Can it be, is it 
possible she has struck up a friendship with another young 
man? Palms become clammy, sweat glistens on the forehead. 
No, that’s not possible. How could I even think it? Calm the 
panic welling up inside by concentrating hard on the trees that 
rush past the window of the compartment. She won't desert 
me. She’s the mother of my children, isn’t she? She'll be 
waiting. Once again it becomes possible to recall the pleasures 
of an afternoon meal of coarse-grained roti and onions washed 
down with buttermilk, and the laughter of friends bathing in 
the river. 
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Weaving in and out of memories, the soldiers finally 
returned, individually or in groups, to the villages they had 
dreamed of. Most of them would find their dreams vanished 
forever. The fields were dry, the storage bins empty, the 
thatched roofs of cottages unrepaired. Their herds had scattered. 
Here and there, starved stray cattle and bleating goats wandered 
about. The young brides of their dreams, the vermilion wiped 
away from the parting in their hair, glass bangles long broken, 
inhabited dark corners like wraiths. The breadwinners, youths 
who had been the toast of the village, had long ago mingled 
with the dust in some distant land. The ones who now reached 
maturity were obsessed with the goal of procuring two square 
meals. How could their thoughts respond to the effervescence 
of the flowering fields of mustard in the spring? 

Why had the colours and richness of Phagun, the season 
of passion and rejuvenation, turned away from these villages? 
Old parents had been blinded by tears shed for sons lost in the 
prime of their youth. Young women had ended up in the 
brothels in town. How many young men, driven to dacoity, 
were now in jails? Who could say how many had fallen prey 
to the hallucinatory quiet induced by ganja and charas? 

Now, there was a strange new voice that could be heard 
in the countryside. Conversations no longer revolved around 
the neighbours, farming, or the affairs of the village council. 
How many of those who had lived side by side for generations 
still remained in their neighbourhoods? Those who had stayed 
no longer regarded each other as neighbours. They were just 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian, and they were apprehensive 
even of each other’s shadows. Those who wore the Dopalli 
cap were found in the mosques, and those with the tilak on 
their foreheads, in the temples. On the streets, the Congress 
workers held their meetings. Some talked of Jinnah, and some 
of Gandhi. What remained unspoken and unheard in the open, 
surfaced in the mosques and temples, which bustled with 
activity. People were amazed by this sudden closeness to the 
Almighty and the Deity. Had religion become more persuasive? 
In fact, the frenzy had little to do with religion. It was not 
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spiritual matters that were being discussed. Places of worship 
were being used for meetings. The sound of the aazaan, calling 
the faithful to prayer, was heard from the mosques with great 
regularity; every morning and evening the bells chimed loud 
and long in the temples. Yatras—religious processions—began 
to be held frequently; earlier, only the Jagannath yatra at Puri 
had been well-known. The processions at Moharram generated 
enthusiasm now. The youth deserted their wrestling pits and 
the local game of kabbadi, becoming embroiled in these new 
diversions. 

Something was different, something had changed. It was 
only the Muslims who now participated in the Moharram 
processions. Hindu women no longer asked for favours or took 
pledges before the taazias or brought their children to 
participate in the procession dressed as the fakirs of Imam 
Husain seeking protection from the evil eye. The processions 
had become cause for friction. Sometimes it was the hacking 
down of the branch of a peepul tree that acted as a trigger and 
sometimes it was the playing of music outside the mosque at 
the time of the namaaz that led to a confrontation. On the 
Jummaraat, the night before the mandatory Friday prayers, 
only the tahmatwale Muslims were present for the qawwaali 
at the tomb of Kalandarf Mian, and on Tuesday, Muslim girls 
no longer visited the Hanuman temple to buy bangles and 
brightly coloured hair-pieces for their braids. To have one’s 
clothes stained by even a drop of the colour thrown with such 
abandon at Holi was now interpreted as a sign of impurity by 
Muslims. The sevatyan prepared at Id were tasted only in 
Muslim households, and the sweets offered to Goddess Lakshmi 
at Diwali were no longer sent by Hindus to the homes of their 
Muslim neighbours. 

The soldiers returning home after the unimaginable filth 
and brutality of war, when only the gentle pain of memories 
of happier days had sustained them, were stunned by the 
changes they saw around them. Where had their beloved villages 
disappeared? Did no one address the other with love any more? 
Where were the smiles of greeting, the aged hands placed on 
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youthful heads in the customary gesture of blessing? Was 
there no one to offer good counsel? Childhood friends stood 
apart from each other. The atmosphere was transformed in 
the once familiar villages and townships. For the soldiers 
who had fought on the Italian, German and French fronts, 
the end of the war had promised peace and freedom from 
British colonial domination. It was there that they had heard 
and taken up the slogan of Independence. Before they left, 
they had known only of Gandhi. They had of course heard of 
swadeshi and non-cooperation, but the rest of it was strange. 
What was this ‘Pakistan’, and where would it be carved out? 
Jinnah, Qaid-e-Azam? Was he now only the leader of the 
Muslims? What did he want? New rumours emanated from 
the cities every day, and people made what they could out of 
them. 

‘Pakistan will be created!’ 

‘How is that possible? How can the Muslims claim such a 
large part of the country? How can we give it to them?’ 

The political leaders of the national movement were unable 
to avoid this division along communal lines. Some of them 
even accepted it as inevitable. Gandhiji was isolated in his 
sorrow, unable to accept the collapse of his dream. 

‘How can the country be divided? We are not two different 
peoples? We have lived together for hundreds of years!’ The 
logic of Maulana Azad’s plea was a companion voice to 
Gandhi's. 

The outcome of the endless, painful debates happened 
before our very eyes and is an indelible part of our recorded 
history. Independence was achieved, but with rivers of blood 
flowing on both sides. The blood, with time, was absorbed by 
the land. The fatal blow was that which divided the people. 
Each heart was torn asunder; each eye viewed the world with 
suspicion. 

A line of blood was etched across the motherland. Lakhs 
of refugees, exiled from the shelter and well-being of their 
homes, were lost in a wilderness in which even food and water 
for survival became a luxury. The sick, the old and the wounded 
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were left behind as endless lines of the homeless crossed the 
border into unfamiliar territories. Flames engulfed both nations, 
and bullets found their mark unerringly, whether one was on 
this side of the border or on that side. Everything was 
consumed in the fires of this hell. Human beings were reduced 
to savagery, fangs dripping blood, eyes filled with hatred. 
The demon of devastation, its jaws opened wide, devoured 
the country, the society, and its basic values. Scavenging 
beasts and birds of prey feasted on what survived. The air 
trembled, rent with screams of terror, and the sound of bullets. 
Bodies, once so beautiful, disintegrated in blood and dust. A 
civilization going back thousands of years, descended once 
again into barbarism. The poet, the writer, the historian were 
silenced, stunned and stupefied. 

And then Krishan Chand wrote Peshawar Express. The 
ferocity of Manto’s pen froze the flesh. Destruction was 
complete. Civility was dead. It mattered little that one community 
would bury it and the other cremate it. Har Har Mahadev! 
Allah c Akbar! Ram Naam Satya Hai! The times were those 
of ruin. All over the world, what survived were hunger, famine, 
disease, wasted lives, and the ruin of the institutions, traditions 
and values which had held communities together. 

Countries that had been wrecked during the war were 
entangled in the immense problems of reconstruction. The 
colonized people, forced into war to defend the interests of 
their colonial masters, were restless although false hopes of a 
better future had also been held out to them. British imperialism, 
badly stung by the economic crisis and political chaos 
following the war, sought to retain its hold over the colonies 
by political manipulation. In India, and in other oppressed 
countries of Asia and Africa, a wave of liberation movements 
threatened the foundations of imperialist domination. 


Gaya daur-e-sarmayadari gaya, tamasha dikha kar 
madari gaya 

Giran-khwab Chini sambhalne lage, Himalay ke 
chashme ubalne lage 
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Utho meri duniya ke garibon ko jaga do 
Kakhe-umara ke daro-dewar hila do 


Garmao ghulamon ka lahu soz-e-yakin se 
Kunjishk-e-firomaya ko shahin se lada do 


(The age of imperialism has ended, the juggler departs, his 
show is over. The Chinese have risen from an opium-induced 
sleep; the Himalayan springs bubble over. 


Awaken! Rouse the dispossessed of the world. Uproot 
the oppressive structures of power. 


Let the blood of slaves heat with confidence. Let the 
sparrow challenge the hawk.) 


The poet Iybal’s faith was laudable, but the habitual thief, 
although forced to abandon open dacoity, does not lose the 
skills of deception. British imperialists, old hands at the practice 
of ‘divide-and-rule’, fanned the flames of communal passion 
and encouraged the propagation of the two-nation theory to 
strengthen the demand for the creation of Pakistan. 
Inflammatory speeches by Hindu and Muslim fundamentalist 
leaders followed each fresh bout of communal violence. Their 
speeches would divide the country forever into two halves. 
The people had acquiesced in the division; only the legal 
formalities were to be completed. With time, even that was 
done. 

But communal confrontations and violence continued even 
after the Partition. Reacting as if the two-nation theory had 
acquired some meaning by the sheer fact of the division of the 
country, both governments treated the tragedy of communal 
hostility as a problem of law and order, to be tackled 
Symptomatically whenever it occurred. A deeper, more 
sustained approach was never really adopted. Not in India, 
committed to a secular, democratic republicanism, nor in 
Pakistan, the ‘home of the pure’. Apparently overcome during 
periods of respite, the antagonism resurfaces in conflagrations 
that occur with greater and greater regularity and ferocity. 
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But then, from front-page headlines, the reports of these 
eruptions, no longer newsworthy, shift onto the inside pages 
and then out of view altogether. Kidnapping, rape and murder 
regain top billing and everything comes back to ‘normal’. 
Administrators and newspaper offices heave a sigh of relief. 
The current session of Parliament, after setting up an inquiry 
committee, forgets all about it for, by then, the riots at any 
rate are over, and more important matters of state require 
attention. The state-controlled media whitewashes the forgotten 
stains of blood. Until the next conflagration. 

Who ts responsible for this situation? Everyone knows that 
inequality and poverty are among the root causes of the 
communal problem, yet nothing is done to remove them. Can 
it be that our rulers are unaware of their responsibility? This 
is difficult to believe. There is only one explanation: the ruling 
classes sustain these sources of tension because they further 
their interests. Cheap labour for the mills and factories 1s 
ensured if outbreaks of communal violence, frequently fanned 
by agents of the factory owners themselves, can disrupt the 
unity of workers struggling for their rights. Almost every year, 
in some part of the country, communal tensions escalate to the 
point where riots break out. Inevitably, small artisans and the 
poor, living in the slums, are victims. The vested interest of 
the urban ‘developer’ lobby, its eye on the land covered by the 
sprawling slums in most Indian cities and townships, is often 
difficult to conceal. Criminal elements patronized by these 
forces, instigate riots. The nexus is complete when the guardians 
of law and order themselves are found to be notoriously 
susceptible to the communal virus. 

In such an environment, religious, racial and regional 
differences become dangerously exaggerated. In the recent past, 
analyses by social scientists and journalists clearly reveal the 
deep involvement of the ruling sections in a rapidly deteriorating 
communal situation. How have the states with Left Front 
governments been free of such devastation? The people are 
gradually beginning to understand the significance of the 
question. 
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The generation that has grown up after Partition has not 
only heard of, but also seen and lived, this troubled history. 
The sensitive among them have felt it deeply. More often than 
not, these young people belong to families that were active 
during the struggle for freedom, as political workers, as activists 
in mass movements or as participants in forums for intellectuals 
and creative artists. There were any number of organizations 
that one could join at the time, and they were collectively 
responsible for the heightened consciousness that was a 
significant feature of the independence movement. The anger 
and opposition of the poets was expressed in their verse, the 
resistance of journalists surfaced in numerous articles and 
newspapers. Educational movements established societies that 
rallied the people. The impact of the powerful anti-imperialist 
movements of writers and theatre artists are well known. 
Unfortunately a section of the left-wing intellectual and political 
workers, who had played a prominent role in these movements, 
chose, after Independence, to become the right hand of the 
ruling Congress party. Accepting commendatory copper plaques 
and other benefits doled out by the government to erstwhile 
‘freedom fighters’, they sought compensation for their sacrifices 
during the struggle, compromising more and more with the 
ruling party as the years went by. 

The major force of the left-wing component of the popular 
political movement, however, viewed events in the country after 
Independence with a sharply critical eye. It cautioned the people 
against an independence that revealed itself, day by day, as 
marking merely the end of the direct political rule of foreign 
monopolies. Partition had been so brutal an experience that it 
had sown the seeds of a deep-rooted enmity. Economically, no 
progressive changes were brought about that could improve 
the living standards of the people. Unemployment, homelessness, 
falling standards of health, and conditions of deprivation 
continued as before. The government, of course, responded 
to the situation by imposing a ban on the organizations leading 
the people’s struggles and declaring them illegal. This should 
cause no surprise because the rulers were none other than the 
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monopoly capitalist class and the feudal landlords. The true 
representatives of the people were reaching Parliament in 
relatively small numbers. Within a few years, the so-called 
democratic polity had come to such a pass that even the blind 
could see what was actually happening in the name of 
democracy. Under the political leadership of the left, movements 
were launched against these policies and the injustices they 
perpetuated. Nor has this tradition of protest slackened. The 
significance of these developments was felt by the nation’s 
educated youth, particularly those with a family history of 
involvement in the anti-imperialist struggle. 

I feel I cannot write about the contributions and sacrifices 
made by one young man of this generation, without locating 
his family in the landscape prepared by these momentous 
changes at the international and national level. Although many 
young people today are not likely to appreciate it, at least 
some part of what they are, is due to past generations and the 
heritage of their ancestors. For by drawing the distinction 
between good and evil, the actions of our forefathers laid down 
paths that we are constrained to follow, even though our 
circumstances may be quite unlike the ones in which they made 
their choices. Families which for generations offered their 
allegiance to the ruling classes for personal advantage, and 
passed on a legacy of illegitimate and immoral pursuits to 
their descendants, would be hard pressed to discover in their 
midst, martyrs for the cause of justice. While it is fortunate 
that each generation will produce its exceptions to prove the 
rule, it is usually individuals belonging to families with a 
tradition of calling a spade a spade and not compromising the 
distinction between right and wrong for private gain, who make 
honesty and sympathy for others a way of life and stand 
against the establishment. Thus, an inheritance is passed down 
to future generations, and not surprisingly, they imbibe the 
spirit of revolutionary patriotism. With this perspective firmly 
in hand, the task of telling this story becomes relatively easier. 

Several hundred years ago, during the reign of Emperor 
Shahjehan, migrants from Kashmir first settled in the Kashmiri 
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Katra in Shahjehanabad, the walled city of old Delhi. 
Sometime later, along with other noblemen-scholars who were 
settled in the capital, the Kashmiri amirs shifted to Kucha 
Chehal Amiran, now known as Kucha Chelan. Most of them 
were theologians whose followers, centuries later, established 
strong links with the Dar-ul-ulum, Deoband. The anti-British 
sentiments of the scholars of the Deobandi tradition are well- 
known and documented. Their students nursed the hope of 
the overthrow of British rule as their goal. It is not possible 
to provide a detailed account of their activities, but it must 
be stated that their literature and public statements inspired 
the spirit of rebellion in the hearts of the people, and their 
ideas kept alive the opposition to British rule. 

Among the descendants of the nobles from Kashmir was 
a family whose pride and joy at the turn of the century was 
the theologian, writer and orator, Maulana Ahmed Saeed. It 
is said in our family circles that his oratory could hold an 
audience spellbound all night. From the earliest days, he was 
also active in the movements initiated by the Indian National 
Congress, and had spent time in jail. On one occasion he 
was jailed with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for a long spell. 
Panditji grew very fond of him. 

A few years after Independence, when Panditji decided to 
revive an old festival of Delhi, Phoolwalon ki Sair, he would 
call upon his prison companion from the days of the freedom 
struggle. The procession of flowers originated in the pardon of 
Mirza Fakhru, son of Emperor Bahadur Shah Zafar, by the 
British resident at Delhi. His mother, Zeenat Mahal, had vowed 
to place a chaadar of flowers at the grave of the Sufi saint, 
Bukhtiar Kaki. The custom of offering flowers, made up into 
fans, at the nearby Jogmaya temple began at the same time. It 
soon acquired the character of a common fair of the two 
communities. Bahadur Shah Zafar would camp at Mehrauli 
the day before the festival. The chaadar and the fans would be 
carried to the imperial camp in procession. The processionists 
were welcomed and provided hospitality by the emperor before 
they moved on. Hundreds of shops lined the route of the 
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procession. The mela attracted artisans who found eager buyers 
for their wares. Divers, swimmers, wrestlers, jugglers and 
acrobats delighted visitors with their skills. Phoolwalon ki Sair 
provided an opportunity for Muslims and Hindus to join the 
celebrations in an atmosphere of enjoyment and merry-making. 
It was for this reason that Panditji wanted to revive it. Trying 
to identify leading figures in both communities who could help 
him with this task, his attention fell on Maulana Ahmed Saeed. 
And that is how the Maulana was entrusted with the 
responsibility of reviving the festival. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed’s eminence, unchallenged within 
the community, was reflected in his leading the Id prayers at 
the Idgah at Jnandewalan. Those who have heard his discourses 
bear witness to the humour and satire which made them so 
interesting even to listeners who were not of a particularly 
religious temperament but delighted in his oratory. At his 
funeral in 1957, Panditji, his eyes wet with tears, declared that 
with the death of the Maulana, the last of the Dilliwalas had 
passed away. Several thousands attended the funeral. A number 
of magazines brought out special issues commemorating his 
theological and intellectual contributions and extolling the 
virtues of his personality. Khak mein kya suratain hongi ke 
pinhaan ho gayin. (Who knows what visages the earth 
conceals, for they are hidden.) 


The Maulana was incredibly handsome, as impressive in 
appearance as Leonardo da Vinci. Clad in the customary long 
robe, his white hair flowing free, he always had a smile on his 
face. His complexion, fair and glowing; a sharp, hooked nose, 
deep-set eyes, in fact, he was a paragon of male beauty. He 
was deeply respected and revered by his disciples and followers. 
However, he was distinguished not only by his presence and 
the depth of his theological concerns but by a ready wit and a 
personality quick to grasp the comic aspect of things. Seated 
in his baithak, the reception room of his home which remained 
unchanged through the years, he continued to gather visitors 


~ around him. All types of people from all walks of life could 
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meet him, for here there were no restrictions. He spared no 
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efforts in securing assistance for those who came to him, but 
never exploited his close links with those in power for his 
own advantage. Although his life was marked by a consistent 
struggle against foreign imperialist rule, this contemporary of 
Jawaharlal Nehru was not attracted by the trappings of power 
or office. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed had two younger brothers, Idris 
and Naseer. Idris, Safdar’s paternal grandfather, did not receive 
a religious education. He studied art at Mayo College, Lahore, 
an unusual option both for the family and for the times, and 
started his career as an art teacher. Later, at the behest of his 
wife Begum Hashmi, he gave up teaching to start a furniture 
business. Planned as a partnership with a friend, whose death 
led to Idris Hashmi having to start out on his own, the firm 
was established under the name ‘Verma Hashmi’, to honour 
his memory. The name Hashmi, one of those used by the Sayyed 
clans, was chosen for phonetic reasons and Idris’s branch of 
the family would be the only one to use it. This appeared to 
settle, for them at least, the controversy over whether they 
were descended from the Mughals—Mirza or Baig—or the 
Sayyeds. 

For at least three generations, the family had not been 
counted amongst those who broke bread with the ruling elite. 
The meagre earnings derived from providing instruction in the 
Quran were sufficient for keeping body and soul together. The 
property they now owned had been purchased by Maulana 
Ahmed Saeed from the sale proceeds of his theological 
commentaries. There had been no inheritance. During the 1857 
revolt they had sided with the revolutionaries, and after it was 
suppressed, when the British launched a communal witch-hunt 
on the assumption that all Muslims would have supported the 
attempt to restore the throne to Bahadur Shah Zafar, they had 
vowed never to learn the English language or seek employment 
in the service of the British. Nor was this pledge violated. 

However, the income derived from the sale of theological 
interpretations soon proved to be insufficient. The family had 
grown, but it was unthinkable that one could ‘profit’ from 
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the Quran by raising ptices. Since it was impossible to 
improve family fortunes through scholarly pursuits, a small 
business venture appeared the only viable solution. Other 
options were severely limited. British rule, although a foreign 
imposition, had introduced radical changes, particularly in 
education. Implacable opposition to it among a large section 
of the Muslim middle class and intelligentsia amounted to a 
refusal to recognize this. Consequently, families like the 
Hashmis remained unexposed to many new ideas. Inevitably, 
resoluteness of purpose was combined with a streak of 
conservatism in the essentially middle-class environment 
within which the family was now located. 

However, when the Indian National Congress gave the call 
for non-cooperation with the British imperialists, members of 
the family actively participated in the movement. They were 
satyagrahis, they made bonfires of foreign goods, and went to 
jail. Two generations were simultaneously involved in the Quit 
India movement. Idris Hashmi and his wife, Begum Hashmi, 
were as involved as their three sons. For they traced their 
links back to the Wahabi movement, the Deoband tradition 
and included, in the person of Maulana Ahmed Saeed, a founder 
general secretary and later President of the earliest organization 
of nationalist Muslims, the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind. The Jamait 
was instrumental in bringing Muslims into the nationalist 
struggle being waged under the leadership of the Congress. 
Maulana Ahmed Saeed, respected for his theological scholarship 
even among Muslims outside India, contributed, through his 
commentaries, to the removal of narrow-minded perspectives 
among India’s Muslims. His adherents at the time were largely 
found in the ranks of the Congress. 

Following the partition of India, in conditions of escalating 
communal confrontation, activists of the freedom struggle, in 
particular the younger generation, were convinced that 
Independence as it had been gained was not in the interest of 
the people but of the exploiters. Begum Hashmi and her three 
sons were associated with the left movement. In the volatile 
conditions of the time, all of them emerged as leaders in 
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their own spheres—among students, youth and women. 
Although they had consistently opposed Partition, the 
deteriorating conditions in the subcontinent once it had taken 
place, forced the family to migrate to Pakistan. There, they 
would retain their association with the left-wing and remain 
politically active. Anis and Hamid Hashmi, Safdar’s uncles, 
were convicted in the famous Pindi conspiracy case. Along 
with Faiz Ahmed Faiz, Sibte Hasan and Sajjad Zaheer, they 
were imprisoned for four years in the Lahore fort. The physical 
and mental torture would take a particularly heavy toll of 
Hamid who never regained his health again. 

Only Haneef, Safdar’s father, the second son of Idris 
Hashmi, remained in Delhi. He had never seriously considered 
the possibility of migrating to Pakistan. Haneef had spent four 
years in jail during the Quit India movement. Six months of 
this period were spent in solitary confinement for having 
organized a strike in the jail. When he was released in 1946, 
the Communist Party advised him to continue his political work 
as a sympathiser. 

The chaotic conditions then prevailing in the country, with 
lakhs of refugees pouring into India and requiring to be settled, 
so preoccupied political leaders and the government that the 
equally real problems facing Muslims who remained in India 
escaped notice. Despite numerous appeals and visits to 
administrators, Haneef discovered that the help required for 
finding solutions to the problems confronting him was not 
forthcoming. The showroom, from which the family’s furniture 
business had functioned, was sought to be occupied by a refugee 
from Pakistan, and only the assistance of old friends and 
contacts could prevent its being acquired. However, the 
entrepreneurial opportunities open to a Muslim in those difficult 
times had shrunk to the point where the viability of the business 
itself was doubtful. The market was hostile both in terms of 
orders and sales. But, by a stroke of luck, contracts with some 
embassies materialized with the help of a friend. In this way 
the business carried on for a few more years. 

In Pakistan, Begum Hashmi’s sons were in jail. Idris 
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Hashmi had yet to find his feet in the furniture business in 
the unfamiliar environment in which he was now placed. The 
Begum and her daughter-in-law took in sewing orders, 
receiving payment by the piece, and somehow managed 
household expenses, the education of the children, and the 
requirements of the imprisoned members of the family. Begum 
Hashmi carried on her political activities amongst women even 
across the border. Her work was not merely a source of 
strength to her, it also imparted confidence to her imprisoned 
sons. Friends suggested rendering apologies, holding out the 
promise of reduced prison sentences. In his *Zindan Nama’ 
and ‘Naksh-e-faryadi’, Faiz brushed aside these options in 
favour of the inspiration that comes from commitment, making 
one indifferent to its cost. 


Raqs-e-mai tez karo, saaz ki lai tez karo 

Su-e-maikhana safiran-e-haram aate hain 
(Quicken the flow of the wine, heighten the tempo of the 
musical instruments; the messengers of righteousness hasten 
towards the tavern.) 


In Anis Hashmi’s rich, beautiful voice these songs gave 
the political prisoners the strength to remain true to their faith. 
Anis’s sensibility was in tune with the mood of each ghazal, 
he knew of the conditions in which each couplet was penned, 
and he sang them with fervour. 

Four years passed. Today, neither Faiz, nor Anis, nor 
Hamid, nor Haneef are among us. May their memory never 
fade. Their future generations continue the struggle, following 
their chosen paths in life. And one of them has left his mark. 
He staked his life to reach his goal. 

Safdar’s maternal ancestors were not political rebels, but 
there were notable non-conformists among them. My mother, 
who was married around 1914, was certainly an example. Born 
into the Kashmiri branch of the family, which had settled in 
the Punjab, she had many suitors. My grandmother had chosen 
her brother’s son for her, but mother was not partial either to 
the young man or his family. While she could not 
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communicate this directly to her parents, she made sure that 
her younger sister did so. I do not know in exactly what 
circumstances this momentous insubordination was received, 
but Grandfather, who normally acceded to all Grandmother’s 
wishes, informed my mother that she would not have to marry 
against her will. Grandmother’s anger can be gauged from 
the fact that she refused to attend my mother’s wedding, 
moving to the next house through an adjoining window at 
the appropriate time. I have no idea what happened after the 
wedding and the departure of the bride for her new home, 
but I did hear that Grandmother tried to marry her younger 
daughter, Zeenat, to the nephew she had already selected as a 
son-in-law. That attempt ended in tragedy. Zeenat committed 
suicide. For the first time, Grandmother’s authoritarian control 
over the family was severely shaken, and the death of her 
daughter broke her heart. 

Although Grandmother had employed ‘non-cooperation’ 
as a powerful means to express her opposition to my parents’ 
marriage, she grew very fond of my father, and later on, showed 
a preference for him over her other sons-in-law. After 
Grandfather’s death she would come and stay for months 
whenever father invited her. It was she who instructed us in 
Urdu and the Quran during our childhood. Tall, well-built and 
fair, she had an imposing personality. When I last met her in 
1948, she had been afflicted with paralysis for several months. 
Confined to bed, she continued to order about those who waited 
upon her. I can picture her now, with her thick, silvery, waist- 
length hair spread out on the bed after her bath. She was still 
extremely beautiful. 

Amma was married to Azhar Ali ‘Azaad’. The marriage 
had been arranged through Nazar Sajjad Haider, the famous 
essayist and mother of Qurratulain Haider. A pen-friend of 
Azhar Ali’s, for years she had contributed articles to his literary 
journal, Payam-e-ummeed. The wedding broke with two major 
family traditions. It established matrimonial links outside the 
fold of the Kashmiri community but what was truly shocking 
was that it established them within the Muslim community 
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of Uttar Pradesh, usually dismissed as Hindustanis and 
certainly not well regarded by the Punjabis. 

My parents’ marriage introduced not only genetic variety, 
but also a distinct cultural and linguistic strain into the family, 
that weakened existing traditions and customs. The hold of 
customary modes of food and clothing, of marriage and other 
rituals which bound Muslim society at the time, was loosened. 
Modes of speech were similarly influenced. Although Abbujaan 
was a Stickler for linguistic purity, whenever my maternal 
relations came to our home or we visited them in the Punjab, 
the linguistic khichdi that we put together was irrepressible! 
That Amma was, for her time, an enlightened woman, educated 
by a missionary specially employed by my grandfather for the 
purpose, only added to the verve with which this was achieved. 

Amma was always fond of reading. She could read Urdu, 
Persian, Arabic and some English. Nor was this love diminished 
by the domestic burden of rearing and educating her many 
children, and caring for her husband who suffered from asthma. 
I am still amazed at how she coped with all her responsibilities. 
Of course, she had no patience or time for traditional maternal 
concerns, like the ritualistic introduction of the children to the 
alphabet, ceremonies of circumcision, and later on, engagements, 
the giving and taking of large dowries, and such like. Contrary 
to the advice given her by other members of the family, she 
refused to put together dowries for the three of us, her 
daughters, preferring to spend more than she could comfortably 
manage on our education instead. She sold her jewellery and 
land to meet these expenses, arranging for us to live in hostels 
in town because the tehsil lacked adequate facilities for the 
education of females. This non-conformist attitude, inherited 
from her father, had characterized her own upbringing. An 
engineer in the Railways, her father was liable to postings 
away from settled areas. His family frequently accompanied 
him, and he enjoyed taking his daughters for a walk in the 
forest every morning. He taught them horse-riding, and target 
practice with fire-arms. Grandmother opposed these activities 
because they ran counter to accepted mores, but Grandfather 
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would follow his own inclinations on the training of his 
daughters. 

Abdul Majeed, one of my maternal uncles, was interested 
in the theatre. I do not know how this interest developed; 
perhaps he gave his mother the slip and went off to see plays. 
At any rate, he worked for several years in an Amritsar-based 
theatre company, where nobody even knew his real name or 
his residential address. The family had totally boycotted him 
but Abbujaan and he were good friends. He often came and 
stayed with us. I remember one such visit from my childhood 
when he and his actress wife came down to Rampur. | often 
went and stayed with them at Saharanpur. He was an extremely 
affectionate person, a really good human being. Of course, 
once he left the theatre, other members of the family did renew 
contact with him but his relationship with our family was 
always more intimate. I would frequently tell the children stories 
about family rebels like my uncle. For I always felt a greater 
affinity with that part of the family which attained maturity by 
deflating traditional pretensions. 

Safdar met Majeed Mamu in Lahore in 1969 and was 
quite impressed with him although we probably met only a 
couple of times. Still wedded to traditional niceties, he 
never came to meet us without bringing lots of fruit and sweets 
for the children. An extremely affectionate and warm human 
being, it was difficult to forget even a brief encounter with 
him. 

My mother’s family traced their descent from the Sufi saint, 
Baba Daud Khaki, whose mausoleum is at Beij-Behara in 
Kashmir. I do not know much about him, except that he was 
a learned religious leader who, as Safdar discovered when he 
took up a teaching assignment at Srinagar, is deeply revered 
even today by Kashmiri Muslims. 

On my father’s side, my ancestors were poets, writers, 
and religious scholars. According to records going back six 
hundred years, a branch of the Abbasis came from Arabia and 
settled in Farrukhabad, UP. Their humane, god-fearing, and 
learned qualities became so famous that the then emperor 
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called them to the court and granted them jagirs at Kakori, 
along with other nobleman scholars. The chief Qazi was 
appointed from among them. According to distinguished 
literary commentaries, my paternal grandfather, Jafar Ali 
‘Shevan’, was highly-rated as a poet in Persian. He was also 
an accomplished vocalist, accustomed to rendering the Quran 
in the Raag Bhairavi every morning. Passers-by on the street 
would stop in their tracks at the sound of his voice and move 
on only after his rendition had come to a close. 

During the Revolt of 1857, the records of the family jagir 
were destroyed. As a result, my grandfather was forced to 
spend the last days of his life in penury. Mentally disturbed 
by adversity, he burnt his life’s work, the manuscript containing 
his poems. Earlier, a tragic accident during the revolt had 
resulted in his being regarded as a traitor to the cause of the 
rebels. This affected him greatly and may have been responsible 
for the onset of the mental instability which plagued him. The 
story goes that an elderly woman was targeted by rebels who 
were seeking out and killing Britishers. She ran into a lane in 
which the last house belonged to Jafar Ali sahib, who must 
have been about seventy years old at the time. She begged for 
protection, and he hid her in the windowless room where grain 
was stored. Within a short while the rebels reached his door 
and inquired if he knew of the firangi woman’s whereabouts. 
He replied that she had not come that way and he knew nothing 
about her. They probably did not believe him but, deterred by 
respect for his venerable bearing and long white beard, they 
turned back. The woman remained hidden in his home for 
several days. A message was sent to her relatives in Benaras, 
no doubt with Jafar Ali sahib’s assistance. As the rebels, now 
faced with defeat, retreated, her relatives arrived with an armed 
guard and took her away from the house. The families of 
Kakori were infuriated and Jafar Ali sahib was subjected to a 
total social boycott. 

Another version of the story is that their anger was aroused 
by the sinful transgression of having allowed an unknown 
woman to stay in his home. One has even heard that he was 
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forced to go through a nikah. However, none of these accounts 
is reliable. God alone knows what actually happened. 

My father was Jafar Ali sahib’s only son. A tehsildar by 
profession, he was a poet who regularly contributed verses in 
Persian and Urdu to literary magazines, and for many years, 
edited several literary journals. He even published one, which 
was edited by my mother. As a result, the atmosphere in our 
home was dominantly intellectual and literary. Domestic 
discussions revolved around poetic couplets, while recitations 
of blank verse and listening to stories enriched our day-to-day 
life. As children we already knew hundreds of Persian and 
Urdu couplets. We had a rich collection of bound volumes of 
literary journals, stories from the past, and classics from many 
languages translated into Urdu. Two children’s magazines were 
published at the time. Both were subscribed to, but after having 
tasted the pleasures of a fare as richly flavoured as the Dastan- 
e-Amir Hamza, Tilism-e-Hoshrubah, and Fasana-e-Azad, we 
showed little interest in the bland diet contained in these 
magazines! 

My account of the family, of its major figures on both 
sides, and of the important concerns and events in their lives 
which have percolated down to us as family history, is not 
provided in order to suggest that these influences are poured 
down the throats of a younger generation like old wine into 
new flasks. However, individuals born and raised in an 
environment certainly acquire values and tastes which, in the 
course of their own lives, are passed down through their 
offspring to later generations. All his life my father was proud 
of the fact that his children were scrupulously honest, but we 
had got our example from him. For, in spite of the numerous 
Opportunities that a government officer could have found to 
enrich himself, he never exploited his official position to gain 
any kind of personal advantage. On the contrary, so disinterested 
was he in such matters, that he did not even bother to derive 
income from his inherited property. He did have a dream of 
planting a mango orchard on the land and living there after 
retirement from service. However, his pension alone was never 
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sufficient to permit the transformation of the dream into 
reality. He spent his entire life in rented accommodations, 
happy writing poems and literary pieces. His wealth was his 
precious collection of books. His joy was the education and 
intellectual progress of his children and, even after his 
retirement, our education continued. My father was a man of 
simple habits, god-fearing, but with a sufi’s non-judgmental 
zest for life. Differences of religion, caste or community held 
no meaning for him. His openness can be gauged from his 
reaction to my elder sister’s marriage. She had received her 
education as a boarder in a convent school, and had become 
influenced by Roman Catholicism. Eventually she married a 
Catholic professor whom she met as a graduate student in a 
Bombay college. My brothers were furious but my father met 
my brother-in-law without prejudice and gave him the respect 
due to a son-in-law. Later in life the two of them were very 
friendly. 

Abbujaan was not one to be embarrassed about going out 
clad in well-worn and darned clothes. When acquaintances 
hinted at the state of his attire, he would inform them without 
rancour that he was quite happy with what an honest income 
could provide him. Although he did write in his own name, 
more often than not, he preferred to use the pen-names ‘fakir’, 
‘azad,’ or ‘ghulam-e-hafiz’. He was a man at peace with 
himself, content with the riches life had given him. I never 
heard him complain even when he had to suffer deprivation. 
His hospitality seemed unlimited; whatever there was, was 
offered generously. 

Although his intellectual and literary achievements were 
many, Abbujaan was not arrogant. Troubled by asthma for at 
least six months in the year, he would continue writing without 
interruption, although his naturally happy temperament would 
suffer. He would be short-tempered, scolding us for the slightest 
misdemeanour. The sound of his laboured wheezing could be 
heard everywhere in the house. | remember as children we 
tried to escape that sound and, subdued and saddened, would 
hide in some quiet corner. But it allowed no escape. That 
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wheeze cut through the happiness of our childhood like a 
saw, and we learned to spend most of our time outside in the 
courtyard or the garden. My father used this period of enforced 
confinement to write at an accelerated pace and most of his 
work was produced during these months of affliction. As winter 
ebbed, his condition would improve. When the flowers bloomed 
on the mango tree, his body, too, appeared to be touched by 
the rejuvenating power of nature. 

It may be stretching the limits of credulity to say that I 
have seen some of his habits re-surface in my children. 
However, over the generations, values have certainly been 
inherited. I’ve always told the children stories from their 
maternal and paternal family histories. The creative atmosphere 
of our home was undoubtedly the product of family traditions 
from both our lineages. It was inevitable that positive, healthy 
values should be imbibed by the children. At least, that is the 
way I explain it to myself. I may, of course, be wrong. It is 
conceivable that human beings, spontaneously generated, 
simply grow up in the world and then fade away without 
leaving a trace. However, my own view is that, despite 
protestations to the contrary, every individual displaying 
uniquely individual qualities, is ultimately the creation of an 
often unknown heritage drawn from preceding generations. If 
I am totally wrong, then could one draw any significance at 
all from the notion of evolution? In today’s world of scientific 
expertise this may be termed genetic influence, but it must 
be recognized that heredity is not all. The role of the socio- 
historical and cultural environment is part of an individual’s 
heritage. It can, and does effect major changes. 

I have already referred to the fact that the departure of the 
Hashmi family from India was the product of exigencies of 
circumstances following Partition. Anis Hashmi—‘ Aka bhai’ — 
was a popular leader of stature, and secretary of the Delhi 
state Muslim League. In that position he tried to influence 
decisions in the League from his own political perspective. 
Actually he was a communist, and a member of the then united 
Communist Party of India. The knowledge of his communist 
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allegiance was, of course, confined to his comrades and 
members of his family. In the same way, Hamid Hashmi was 
active in the Congress, trying to influence more radical 
postures in that party. None of them had even considered the 
possibility of migrating to Pakistan. In fact, they had already 
negotiated the purchase of the house at Chabi Gunj, Kashmiri 
Gate, where they had lived as tenants for thirty years. Had 
the riots in Delhi erupted a mere two weeks later than they 
did, the Hashmis would have been owners of that property. 
But that was not to be. Delhi exploded in flames, and death 
and destruction were daily occurrences. Only the Kashmiri 
Gate area was quiet. This was not fortuitous. The people of 
the area, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian alike, formed a 
committee to patrol the place day and night. The local police 
officer, a Sikh, refused to discriminate between members of 
different religious communities. He promised the mohalla 
committee that in his area he would not permit any communal 
outbreak to occur. Policemen also patrolled the streets at night. 
As a result, the Kashmiri Gate area remained free of 
communal disturbances. This was particularly impressive 
because the area had a demographically high proportion, 
almost seventy-five per cent, of well-to-do businessmen 
belonging to the Muslim community. 

The Chabi Ganj residence, which was located behind Sultan 
Singh’s haveli, also housed the Hashmis’ furniture workshop. 
Over a hundred workers were employed there at any given 
point of time. Haneef had prepared them for handling rioters. 
Two men were always on duty at the gate of the workshop. 
Buckets filled with solutions of lime and chillies were placed 
behind the doors, ready to be thrown into the faces of the 
rioters in case of an attack. The extreme discomfort these 
solutions were capable of causing potential looters would ensure 
that they ran away without any further threat to life or property. 
However, the need to use these methods did not arise. An 
unexpected incident made them unnecessary. But before this, 
other consequences of a generally deteriorating situation in 
the capital began to display themselves. My entire family 
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had to leave their locality and move into the Kashmiri Gate 
house-cum-workshop complex. 

My brother, the late Asghar Ali Abbasi, was at the time, 
lecturer in English and curator of the commercial museum at 
the Kashmiri Gate Polytechnic. We lived at Lancers Road, 
Timarpur, where he had been allotted two quarters. Only one 
other Muslim family lived in the compound. Bhaijaan opted to 
move to Pakistan. No one was happy with his decision but 
since my father had retired and all of us lived with him, we 
had little choice in the matter. We were waiting for him to 
receive his papers from the government. Most of our belongings 
had already been packed and sent to the station, awaiting 
transportation to Karachi. In the meantime, our neighbours 
had assured us that they would ensure our safety, and indeed, 
they too had organized an armed patrol every night. The area 
had not seen any rioting until that time and people were not 
terrorized. Suddenly, a bomb exploded in a government quarter 
in Timarpur and a whole family was wiped out. Terror and 
panic spread in the area. That evening the neighbours came to 
our house. Shamefaced, they asked forgiveness for being unable 
to protect us in the changed circumstances. They asked us to 
leave for the home of friends or relatives in a safer area. What 
else could they have done? 

By then rumours were rife that most of the Karachi-bound 
luggage at the station, stacked haphazardly on the platform, 
had already been looted. Whatever little we still had was easily 
packed into handbags. Clutching these, we left our home and 
reached the bus stand. Fortunately, a bus arrived almost 
immediately and it was gratefully boarded by our homeless 
family, including Amma, Abbujaan, Bhaijaan, Bhabhi, their 
two children, my sister and I, and Jamal, my younger brother 
who must have been about fifteen years old at the time. 
Bhaijaan had arranged for us to move in with a friend in New 
Delhi till our departure. for Karachi. But Fate disposed 
otherwise. The bus reached Kashmiri Gate but could proceed 
no further as curfew had been imposed. All passengers had 
to disembark. Totally at a loss as to what we should do now, 
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we found ourselves stranded in the triangular park in front of 
St. James’ Church. Hamid Hashmi, who had just closed his 
shop and was going home, saw us standing there. He knew 
Bhaijaan as he had supplied furniture to the department at 
the Polytechnic. Their friendship had developed because 
Bhaijaan was perhaps one of the few officers among Hamid’s 
clients who did not demand a ‘cut’ on the orders placed. 
Hamid came up to him and took him by the hand. He ignored 
our protests, saying that since we could hardly continue to 
stand in the park, it was clear that we had no option but to 
move in with them. So it was that our entire family moved 
in with the Hashmis. We stayed with them for a week. 

During our stay I got an opportunity to observe Begum 
Hashmi’s efficiency, tenacity of purpose and generosity, at close 
quarters. The entire mohalla called her Ammaji. I also had my 
first experience of the hospitality of the Hashmi clan. Since 
curfew was in force most of the time, foodgrains were rationed, 
but there was some wheat and rice stocked in the house. Ammaji 
would be up before dawn, grinding the wheat. If meat was 
available, that was a bonus, otherwise she would pluck the 
torai from the vine growing in the house and prepare it. During 
this period, dried vegetables and powdered eggs, imported from 
America for military consumption, found their way into the 
market. Bhaijaan was able to acquire some. Lentils were 
available in the house. As a result, despite the troubled times, 
Begum Hashmi single-handedly prepared the morning repast 
and two meals a day for twenty or twenty-five persons. It was 
like a charity kitchen. If any of the workers were short of 
grain she would provide them with wheat or rotis as well. 

In that short span of a few days, our families came close 
to each other and formalities gave way to friendship. In the 
shadow cast by the troubled times, news of which reached us 
through newspapers, radio, and over Aka bhai’s teleprinter, 
we would find moments of shared laughter and light- 
heartedness. Anis was already married and had three children. 
His younger brothers were still carefree bachelors. All three 
were politically aware, committed and actively involved. Aka 
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bhai, who sang beautifully, was particularly fond of 
singing Saigal’s songs. Haneef had recently returned from 
a four-year sojourn in jail for his participation in the 
Quit India movement. He was treated as a hero in the 
family. 

I clearly remember the last two nights that we spent at 
Kashmiri Gate. After dinner everyone would have time to talk 
over the latest events, as they reclined on their cots. About 
that time Gandhiji’s speech was relayed over the radio, perhaps 
it was the one from Noakhali. I recall portions of it quite well. 
‘I am a Hindu, Sikh and Muslim as well. I study the Gita of 
the Hindus, the Granth Sahib of the Sikhs, and the Fateha of 
the Muslims.’ Perhaps Gandhiji had wanted to refer to the 
sura-e-fateha, which is more properly called the al-hamd, in 
praise of the Almighty, creator of both worlds. This is usually 
recited as part of funerary ritual, and consequently, the fateha 
is interpreted as a prayer for the peace of a departed soul. 
Obviously, Gandhiji’s use of the term generated discussion and 
controversy, but I think he meant nothing more than that he 
regarded the scriptures of all religions with respect and gave 
equal importance to people of all faiths. 

That night, around ten o’clock, we could hear the sound 
of gunfire all around. Two of the boys quietly climbed up to 
the roof. Although Kashmiri Gate was still unaffected, they 
saw the flames leaping up into the sky in all directions. The 
smoke, the sounds of gunfire and the lurid flames were 
terrifying. Everyone was tense that night. It was impossible to 
sleep. I could be mistaken, but I think it was that very evening 
when Anis was mobbed by sword-wielding refugees from 
Pakistan at Connaught Place, the commercial centre of New 
Delhi. He was a hair’s breadth away from certain death. But 
Fate granted him a longer life. A friend driving by in his car 
saw the tall Anis from a distance. Taking courage in his hands 
he drove the car through the mob, opened the door, pulled 
Anis in and sped off. Anis returned home shocked and 
completely shaken by the experience. The terror of the 
encounter was reported to his parents. That evening, and all 
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through the night, the family was engaged in taking stock of 
the situation. 

When we woke up the next morning, we found everything 
packed. It was time to shift to the refugee camp, we were 
told. Transport was arranged and we moved to the camp at 
Purana Qila. Haneef alone continued to stay at the Kashmiri 
Gate house. 

At the camp, our shelter was a broken arch, with a portion 
of the cracked flooring marking out our space. The Hashmis 
decided to charter a plane for Lahore. They tried to persuade 
us to go with them, but we could not agree to join them without 
contributing to the expenses for which, of course, we did not 
have the finances. We made our way to the Nizamuddin railway 
station, hoping to catch the special train to Pakistan. There 
were no available means of transport, and my elderly and frail 
parents walked all the way to the station like the rest of us. 

What manner of journey was this upon which we had 
embarked? There was no money for the trip and no arrangement 
for food and water. Our helplessness was so obvious that even 
the children made no demands. When we reached the station 
we found that Meos and Bandhanis, fleeing from the towns 
and kasbahs of Haryana and Rajasthan, and on the road for 
several days, had reached the platform hours before the train 
arrived. It was a human flood, the end of which seemed nowhere 
in sight. The women carried chakkis on their heads, the men 
whatever household effects they could load. As soon as the 
engine chugged up to the platform, there was a stampede. One 
wondered cynically if this was indeed the train bound for 
Paradise. We were not even able to reach the platform, and 
stood gaping open-mouthed at what was happening before our 
eyes. We had no option but to return to the camp. Perhaps we 
would have better luck with a later train. 

| cannot remember if we had been fortunate enough to 
find conveyance on the way back. Hungry, thirsty, and tired, 
we found ourselves at the gates of the camp only to be told 
that, as per the instructions being enforced, refugees who had 
departed from the camp could not gain entry a second time. 
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Totally confused by now, we did not know what to do next. 
Someone took pity on our plight and told us to try the camp 
at Hamayun’s tomb. Exhausted to the point of collapse, 
supporting our elderly parents and almost dragging the 
children along with us, we finally reached the other camp. 
Night was beginning to fall. Not even a morsel of food had 
passed through anyone’s lips that day. But then, we were not 
the only ones in that condition. Thousands were as bereft as 
we were; many others were even worse off. 

Somehow we found the energy to enter the camp. The 
area was spacious and the crowd, although getting larger by 
the minute, was still manageable. We found a place, put down 
our luggage and, overcome with fatigue, sat down to rest. 
Someone nearby suggested that we immediately acquire a tent 
for ourselves as, later on, only the damaged and torn ones 
would remain. The suggestion was certainly practical but who 
could be so pushy on such a minor matter? Subdued, lost and 
quiet, Amma and Abbujaan were in such a bad state that | 
think they were even beyond feeling. God knows how they 
suffered. My father, that nightingale of the garden of Shirazi, 
was silent. None of us could have imagined, let alone 
comprehended then, that the shock of the experience would 
silence him forever as a poet. Asghar bhaijaan, who was now 
the effective head of the family, was quiet and depressed, unable 
to work out what we should do. Bhabhi already had her hands 
full, trying to keep her two children from crying. That left my 
younger sister, Bilquis, my brother Jamal, and myself. Three 
other brothers were in different cities, unaware of our plight. | 
had no option but to shoulder the responsibility of making 
arrangements for us that night. 

Surrounded by the groups of refugees who kept arriving, 
was a small thin woman in a white sari who appeared to be in 
charge of making arrangements for them. Everyone was 
explaining their problems to her. Someone told us this was 
Rajan Nehru. I approached her and requested her to provide 
us with a tent. She asked how many members we were, and 
instructed the volunteers accordingly. In a short while we 
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were provided with a fairly good tent. My brothers were 
immersed in setting it up when | suddenly noticed that Amma 
was sitting alone. I asked her if she knew where Abbu was. 
She said he had been talking to someone nearby. There was 
quite a large crowd in the direction in which she had pointed. 
After searching for sometime I found him talking to a 
tangewala, requesting him to take him back to his home in 
the city. The tangewala said that as it was late, and conditions 
were bad, he was returning to his own mohalla, but would 
drop him off anywhere he wanted, on the way. Abbujaan had 
settled the fare with him by then. In his hands was the wealth 
of a lifetime, his poems and articles, nothing else. Perhaps he 
had wanted to slip away quietly. He did not want to leave 
and go to Pakistan, especially not to Lahore. He had a 
premonition that his death was calling him, and that he would 
never return to his home and his writing again. He was then 
about seventy-four years old. He wanted only three more years 
to properly arrange and organize his writings. Lahore seemed 
to signify the end of his dream. I realized that I had reached 
him just in time or, like so many others, he would have been 
lost among strangers in a strange locality. Somehow I 
persuaded him to return. I held his hand and guided him 
back. In the meantime, the tent had been erected. Everyone 
was sitting around in despair. We had been given thin druggets 
to spread on the wet grass, and_ sheets to use as covers. 
Perhaps it was the month of September, for the night was 
chill. I do not remember what we ate that night. The organizers 
must have served food for the refugees. In a matter of a few 
days, we, who had zealously guarded our status as respectable 
citizens, had become dependent on soup kitchens for meals. 
Nobody wanted to be seen in that humiliating queue. My 
younger brother, sister, and I had to go through that painful 
but necessary experience. 

We stayed in the camp till the beginning of November. 
The hardship seemed unending. Basic arrangements were about 
the same for everyone—minimal. However, the rains that had 
poured down so generously upon us through September had 
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made a further mockery of these meagre facilities. Only a 
local proverb, ‘raining blows upon a corpse’, can adequately 
express that experience when the limits of endurance seemed 
truly surpassed. Not only were we drenched whenever it 
rained, but even after the rain ceased, the accumulated 
rainwater on the roof of the tent would continue to trickle in 
for hours. As the poet Ghalib once said, the deluge from the 
sky may last an hour, but under my roof it rains for ten 
hours! There was no refuge from the storm. The nights were 
spent sitting up, wide awake. Although the more adequate 
coverlets were used for the children and the elderly, all of us 
shivered through the damp and the cold. Abbujaan used most 
of his sheets to cover the leather bag that contained his 
manuscripts. Exposed to the cold, he began to run a 
temperature. The ditches that served as lavatories were a good 
distance from the tent. For all of us, but particularly for him, 
this caused great inconvenience. The unhygienic conditions 
prevailing in the camp facilitated epidemics of infectious 
diseases. Abbujaan came down with diahorrea which sapped 
his strength completely. In that debilitated condition he was 
forced to make repeated trips to the ditches. 

Refugees at the camp were provided with a ration of rice 
and lentils. It was difficult to tell how long these supplies had 
been stored prior to being distributed. In better days one would 
not have given such grain as fodder to animals, but in those 
conditions, with starvation as the only option, we thanked God 
for having provided for us. Green vegetables and fruit vanished 
into the realm of dreams, the desire for them comparable to a 
hankering after the unattainable. It appeared then as though 
life would never be freed from the grip of deprivation and that 
inedible diet would be our lot forever. The hardy Meo and 
Bandhani women would be up early, grinding grain for the 
flour from which they then made rotis. Tired of making do 
with ill-tasting rice and lentil curry day in and day out, Bilquis 
and I borrowed a grinding stone from one of them and managed 
to bake some sort of rotis for a change. 

Some days later, volunteers of the CPI set up a stall with 
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a few green vegetables, green chillies, lemons, and some fruit. 
Although one or two of the volunteers turned out to be 
acquaintances, they were scrupulous in distributing whatever 
they had equitably, although they did not provide vegetables 
for free. Bhaijaan, who had received a posting in Pakistan 
but was unable to join because we could not board a train for 
Lahore, arranged, after a struggle, to receive his salary from 
the Pakistan High Commission. With this income, we were 
able to get milk for the children, and chillies, lemons and mint 
leaves as well. Soon the CPI volunteers began to stock basic 
medicines as well. Sulphaguanadine was in great demand as 
diahorrea was widespread. 

Even in the uprooted conditions of a refugee camp we 
found ourselves gradually adjusting. The difficulties involved 
in providing firewood for hundreds of makeshift hearths were 
overcome, courtesy a timber merchant who had fled to Pakistan 
leaving behind a fully-stocked yard. Twigs collected from the 
surrounding woods supplemented this supply. To escape from 
the cold and damp earth that was the floor of our tent, like 
many others, we too made wooden platforms which were used 
for sleeping and sitting on. But a new problem presented itself. 
One of Bhaijaan’s colleagues arrived at the camp with his 
family. In spite of our best efforts, they were unable to get a 
tent. Bhaijaan asked them to share our tent. Bilquis and I had 
to squeeze in with the rest of the family, as our wooden 
platform was now used by them. I cannot recall Amma or 
Abbu cursing their fate or blaming the Almighty. They endured 
everything in silence. 

The three of us, the younger members of the family, always 
moved about the camp together. This was imperative as the 
camp was bustling with thousands of refugees from all walks 
of life and all sorts of backgrounds. Anything could have 
happened in that volatile atmosphere. To avoid the 
unpleasantness of using the ditches for morning ablutions, we 
would walk deep into the woods surrounding the camp. On 
our return we invariably brought back bunches of wild flowers 
along with the dried branches and twigs required for the stove. 
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Bhaijaan disapproved of our wandering about in this fashion. 
Bhabhi, for some reason, was offended by the flowers although 
Bilquis and I never used them to adorn our hair or for any 
such frivolity. We would only stand them in a glass of water 
so that they brightened our living space a little. Those flowers 
were like a ray of hope, a touch of civilized life, in that 
otherwise bleak environment. I was baffled by their disapproval 
at the time, but today I feel that it might have been the very 
incongruity of the gesture that annoyed them. Like the notes 
of a shehnai, rising in celebration when all hope was lost. 
Youth, however, does not accept defeat; it challenges the 
adversity which confronts it. Even Abbu could not resist an 
occasional smile at the sight of those little messengers of hope. 
The poet’s sensitivity welcomed their beauty in spite of his 
distress. All night he tossed and turned, trying to find some 
comfortable position on the uneven wooden platforms that 
served as beds, but the agonies endured by that worn, frail 
frame went almost unnoticed. For in those times when suffering 
was the norm, each one seemed attentive only to his or her 
own pain. It is said that the Day of Judgement will be similar; 
when the generations that have peopled the earth find themselves 
milling about in the chaos of that ultimate day of reckoning, 
each will be aware only of his own sins. Surely, those too 
were days of reckoning. 

Delhi, our city, fated to be repeatedly settled and uprooted, 
had been devastated for the eighth time. Each time it had 
returned to life, but now it seemed as if the destruction was 
complete. The city’s culture, the spirit that gave it life, did not 
survive the migration; it died with it. It reached no destination 
for it was dissipated in the void. With it was snuffed out the 
will to live of those thousands of individuals whose lives were 
uprooted and flung across the border. What reached the other 
side were the discarded, emptied husks. Ironically, refugees 
would soon be identified by the empty shack-like khokas with 
which they disfigured the landscapes of the cities in which 
they found themselves exiled. 


At the camp there were many government employees like 
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Bhaijaan who had opted for Pakistan. Some, relying on their 
own resources, had already flown to Pakistan by plane and 
been accomodated in the better administrative positions 
available there. The others were trapped in a no-man’s-land. 
Their names had been struck off service registers in their 
erstwhile offices and departments but they were unable to 
take up their new postings. Many of them did not even know 
where they were to be accommodated. Bhaijaan had been 
able to settle payment of his salary through the Pakistan High 
Commission. Now, he and a few others tried to put pressure 
upon the High Commission to arrange for special trains, 
accompanied by armed guards, to transport government 
employees across the border. In the first week of November 
we were informed by the High Commission that the first such 
train had been arranged. The date of departure was 
communicated to the employees who would be travelling by it. 
Although this information was not made public, word spread 
and hundreds of refugees packed their bags in readiness to 
board the train. We prepared ourselves for the journey. 
Reaching the station early, we were fortunate in securing seats. 
Suspended between hope and despair, the homeless who 
boarded the train had a long and dangerous journey ahead of 
them. Although the distance between Delhi and Lahore is not 
much, our journey would take forty-eight hours. Each traveller 
would have his own tale to tell of the tribulations endured in 
those two days. Only one thing was common—the journey 
would be unlike any other that we had undertaken. There was 
no provision for food or water, no ray of light to dispel the 
gloom of the boarded-up windows and doors of the 
compartments in which we were cramped. When we boarded 
the train we felt as though we had escaped imprisonment, but 
the final steps were yet to be taken. Further punishment awaited 
us. The journey was a crucifixion, its torturous duration 
protracted by an unquenchable thirst. 

A Sayedani seated near me narrated her story to anyone 
who cared to listen. Daughter, when I left home and stepped 
out into the street, | found myself stumbling over the corpses 
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that littered it. Frightened out of my wits, I tried to get back 
into the house but in the darkness—the wretches had 
disconnected the electricity!—I couldn’t locate my own front 
door. Then the stampede started, and I found myself running 
in the direction in which the others were headed. I could hear 
slogans being raised. Smoke filled the streets. I saw flames 
leaping up from fires raging in the next lane. I kept running, 
and when I couldn’t run any more, I stopped along with some 
others who were aiso exhausted. I turned to see if they had 
stopped along with me, and only then did I realize that my 
daughter and my daughter-in-law were no longer with me. 
Allah! I’ve lost my children! My husband, who was away from 
Delhi, was already separated from us. How will I find him 
now? Whose hand will I hold on to for support even if I 
survive? Naseeban told me she saw my younger son board the 
train but I haven’t even had a glimpse of him yet. If Allah 
brings us together I will hold on to his finger and try to find 
the others. Oh God, have pity on me! Let me meet my children 
again! In the name of the Prophet, in the name of Ali, I beseech 
you! 

The mother of a petty cloth merchant, whom we had 
already encountered in the camp, did not even have to speak 
for us to learn of her misfortune. Her clothes were stained 
with blood. In her arms she had held her youthful son, broken 
and bleeding, until he died. Only then had she laid him down 
on a clean white sheet and covered his body. The neighbours 
had fled. Noise and confusion reigned around her. Occasionally 
the sound of gunfire was heard. Smoke was spreading through 
the house. Her brother was trying to forcibly drag her out but 
she struggled to remain by that shroud under which her hopes 
and dreams lay shattered. Who will perform the funeral rites? 
Who will bury my son? Ali, saviour of the unfortunate, is this 
the end that awaits a believer? Wailing and shrieking, she was 
dragged along by the others. 

A strange democracy levelled out all differences in those 
troubled times. Everyone was confronted by misfortune. Each 
one had left behind a home. We had all lost our homeland. 
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The fortunate were those who had escaped with their lives. 
On the train, the weeks spent without proper food and hygiene 
in the camps were evident. The children and the elderly, easy 
targets for infection, were plagued by disease. Some longed 
for milk, but everyone yearned for a handful of water that 
could dampen parched throats. Like the battlefield at Karbala 
where Husain, locked in ferocious combat with Yazeed, found 
the lives of his progeny jeopardized by thirst, here too the 
lives of numerous Ali Asghars were imperilled. 

Was this the independence for which Bhagat Singh and 
Raj Guru mounted the gallows? Was it for this future that 
Chand Bibi and Tipu Sultan fought the British imperialists 
with their last breath? Azad, Nehru, the Khan brothers, and 
thousands of others who spent years in British jails, was it all 
for this? 

The train, overflowing with passengers, remained stationary 
at fhe platform for several hours. We had had nothing to eat 
or drink. I think Bhabhi had made a khichdi and brought it 
from the camp for the children. But I can’t quite remember if 
this was so. Night fell. Around nine o’clock, the train lurched 
forward once or twice and then slowly began to move. It did 
not pick up speed. For miles it crawled along, sometimes 
slowing down so much that one could get on and off without 
the slightest difficulty. This heightened the anxiety of the 
passengers. For just as we were fleeing Delhi and heading 
towards Lahore, thousands of refugees were making their 
agonizing way out of Pakistan. It was common knowledge that 
at many places where the two groups encountered each other, 
the departing refugee trains were ferociously set upon, the 
passengers looted and killed. Whether these stories of rape 
and loot reported actual incidents, or whether they were largely 
rumour, was hardly a matter of significance for the terrified 
passengers. The train continued to move sluggishly. It did not 
stop at any station along the way. We saw lights shimmering 
in the distance and hope awakened. Maybe the train would 
stop for a while so that we could get some food, or at least 
some water. But it moved on inexorably into the night. 
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Sometimes it would stop outside a small hamlet, more often 
in the wilderness. From the settlements, one could hear the 
rallying cries of Har har Mahadev! Jo bole so nihal! which 
carried over the dark distances of the night. Occasionally, 
they seemed alarmingly close. The train made its way blindly 
through the landscape but the eyes of its apprehensive 
passengers searched the black night with dread and despair. 
The guards who accompanied our special train and upon whom 
we were dependent for safe passage, made their presence felt 
by banging their rifle butts against the closed windows of the 
compartments. Open up! Open up! But as soon as the scared 
and confused passengers obeyed their instructions, their 
companions would just as brusquely shout at them to keep 
the windows closed. This banging and shouting continued as 
long as the train halted, shattering what little composure the 
passengers had been able to muster. When the train started 
its unhurried movement once again, the soldiers leapt into 
the compartments. We felt our throats dry with fear at their 
nearness. And so the night passed. There was no possibility 
of sleep. Subdued by fear, even the children and the elderly 
were unable to sleep. They lay quietly, making no movement. 
However, as the journey continued with no untoward incidents, 
the passengers gradually became less apprehensive. We began 
to feel that in fact the soldiers could do us no harm and were 
only trying to harass and intimidate us. 

The movement of a jeep on the road running alongside the 
track caught my eye as one of the windows was opened. | 
soon realized that it stopped and started up whenever the train 
did. I was assailed by all kinds of doubts. I decided not to 
mention it to the other members of the family. They were all 
seated with their backs to the window and could not have 
observed it. Due to lack of space I was sharing a berth in the 
middle of the compartment with some other passengers. So | 
alone was facing the window and observed the mysterious jeep 
follow the train like a shadow through the night and all of the 
following day. 


The incidents that I now recount are vivid in my memory. 
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What I cannot remember with clarity is when they occurred. 
Perhaps the following episode happened around nightfall on 
the second day of our journey. The train had halted yet again 
in an uninhabited area. The engine was uncoupled from the 
bogies, and some people said that they saw it going back the 
way we had come. Was the train being shifted to another 
line? A new but nameless fear quickened the pulse. The engine 
returned and with it the heart-stopping shouts of ‘Jo bole so 
nihal’. Paralysed with fear, we watched as about two dozen 
men dressed in white and brandishing swords descended from 
the engine which headed back again. As the rallying cries 
continued, we prepared for the worst. Obviously reinforcements 
were being transported to the train. Once they arrived the killing 
would begin. In the eerie silence that enveloped the train, I 
was certain I heard the jeep start up and race away. Hope 
sprang up in my heart. It had to be a friend, a saviour who 
was going to get help! The armed men had started banging on 
the doors and windows of the compartment. Would this agony 
never end? God help us! The engine returned, but this time it 
brought no one. After a while the band of armed men climbed 
onto it and were transported back where they had come from. 
I could hear the sound of the jeep as it returned. Was it 
possible? The glimmer of hope grew. The engine chugged back 
one last time and was attached to the train. This time it picked 
up speed and went on its way. 

The other incident occured around dusk, whether it was 
on the first day or the second remains unclear. A rumour spread 
through the train that the soldiers were going to conduct a 
search of all the passengers. Bilquis, who panics easily, was 
convinced that Abbujaan’s rifle, although it was licensed, would 
be discovered and create problems for us. Her agitation became 
more and more evident in her movements and I was convinced 
that if indeed there was going to be a search we would never 
escape it. Parallel to our compartment, on the adjoining track, 
there were a couple of empty bogies. Some of the soldiers 
accompanying our train were relaxing in them instead of 


patrolling up and down alongside the stationary train. Bilquis 
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and I were clearly in their line of vision as they looked directly 
into our compartment. Bilquis suddenly noticed a fruit knife 
protruding from the basket at her feet. Without thinking, she 
scooped it up in her hands, trying to conceal it in the folds of 
her dress. At once two soldiers rushed out of the bogie on 
the adjoining track and leapt into our compartment. “Hey you, 
what are you hiding? Show it to us immediately!’ Bilquis, 
nerves shattered, burst into tears. Before things could escalate 
further I reprimanded her firmly. ‘Give them the fruit knife at 
once, you silly girl!’ Fortunately she responded immediately 
and gave up the knife. The encounter had allowed both men to 
get a good look at Bilquis. A sly glance passed between them. 
Then one of them took her hand and pulled her towards him. 
There was still enough light for everyone to see what was 
happening; I was certain that someone would intervene. Abbu, 
sick and exhausted, was almost in a stupor. Bhaijaan made a 
move to intercede but Bhabhi swiftly pulled him back with all 
her strength. Jamal, who was lying on the luggage rack, gazed 
down at us but seemed not to register what was going on. Did 
he even understand the horror that was facing us? Everything 
seemed to be happening so quickly. I suddenly realized that no 
one was going to help Bilquis. Maybe that aroused the anger 
and courage which made me seize the burly, rugged soldier by 
the shoulders and shake him with all my might. I let loose a 
string of all the abusive language that I had ever heard and 
continued to shake him as hard as I could. Bilquis was stunned. 
Even though I tried to shove her towards Amma she stood 
stock still, like she had turned to stone. Amma suddenly woke 
up to the threat, her dullness shed. She pulled Bilquis towards 
her with great strength. All the while I continued abusing the 
Dogra soldier and beat him with my fists. God knows when 
his companion Jumped out of our compartment, but as voices 
began to be raised in protest and horror so that even people in 
the next compartment became aware of what was going on, 
the Dogra who had tried to assault Bilquis also ran away. The 
train was moving faster now. As the import of what had 
happened finally sank into my consciousness, I was so 
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overcome with terror that I could barely control myself. 
Although, even at that age, I had little faith in religion and 
the power of prayer, | found myself repeating a prayer of 
deliverance learnt in childhood. It helped. | got up and shut 
the compartment door. With help from some other passengers, 
luggage was stacked against it. Everyone helped; they too 
had daughters to worry about. Outside, the black night blotted 
out the landscape. 

Fortunately we were spared any further disasters that night. 
The train was travelling with speed. I don’t think anyone slept 
that night. Our journey was coming to an end. The heart- 
rending experiences of those days left marks as deep as any 
that could have been made with a sculptor’s chisel. Seated as 
I was, facing the window, the landscape on that side was always 
before me. Behind the moving procession of the trees as the 
train passed by, I could see haystacks and long, creeping lines 
of defeated refugees making their way across the barren earth. 
They were travelling in the opposite direction, towards Delhi 
from which we had fled. Night was almost over. My eyes 
were fixed towards the east, anticipating the first rays of light. 
But the sights that awaited Ra, venerated sun-god of the 
Egyptians, were not those to which he had become accustomed 
over the centuries. He had lighted the way of the nomads of 
ancient times who had made their way across the north-western 
passes to the plains of the subcontinent. Had they come seeking 
pastures for their cattle, or was it greed for the wealth of 
ancient urban settlements that lured them? Their bravery and 
courage were enhanced by the vision of a better life. Other 
travellers had also come carrying valuable goods from their 
lands to exchange for the prized silks, jewels, perfumes, and 
spices they would carry back from here. They desired friendship 
and brotherhood, these carriers of the skills, arts and valued 
commodities of the lands through which they travelled, who 
spread the message of civilization far and wide. In the process 
they imbibed the knowledge, culture and ideas of this society, 
planting and nurturing its seeds in their own lands. The world 
was shrinking, becoming smaller. The isolation of human 
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groups was overcome as trade and communication between 
them expanded and they learnt to appreciate and respect each 
others’ refinements and skills. 

Today’s sun was blood red; the aura of its fiery visage 
bathed every living thing with its terrible hue. The despair 
of those who now traversed this land would have melted 
a heart of stone. The crushed lives had nothing of value 
left to offer. No desire for wealth or glory, no search for 
greener pastures motivated them. They were burdened 
only with the weight of their pain and suffering. There 
was no future before them, and their pasts were lost in the 
fields, the plains or the congested cities they had left behind. 
Homes of mud or brick, the shelter of thatched huts 
surrounded by fields of ripening wheat, all were hidden from 
view, swallowed up by the clouds of dust that rose from the 
feet of human herds that, cattle-like, trampled the dry earth 
on a journey that was not of their choosing. Someone had 
managed to pick up a trunk, another had loaded a bed-roll on 
his back, but most of them had only managed to grab a hastily 
packed bundle as they fled. Women with babes-in-arms, 
dragged young ones by the hand, feet bare, clothes torn and 
unkempt, stumbling on, trying to keep ahead of the demons 
that pursued them. Exhausted children; the elderly, sad and 
harassed; young men and women who had already tasted 
defeat. After having travelled hundreds of miles they were 
still no nearer to their destination. 

As we reached the end of our journey we knew that for 
the fragile lines of refugees travelling in the other direction, 
the ordeal was just beginning. Our train was heading north. 
Household goods that could not have been carried any further 
littered the route. A trunk with its lock still intact; broken 
shoes, a sewing machine; cots. A housewife who had found 
eternal rest among the comfort of her belongings seemed only 
to be asleep. An old woman who had sat down under a tree to 
rest and failed to get up again, still sat supported by it. The 
old man, lying face down, may have collapsed several hours 
ago. His walking staff was still in his hand. It marked a 45 
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degree angle, grotesquely pointing to an unknown destination 
that would never be reached. 

As we moved ahead, the growing piles of luggage left 
behind by fleeing refugees seemed to be everywhere. It would 
have been effort enough to keep those tired and hungry bodies 
on the move. Nearer the border, which we had now left far 
behind, we had seen corpses everywhere. Corpses of those 
who had collapsed just when assistance was finally close at 
hand. Those who kept going staked their lives for only one 
goal. To cross that border. For security of life, shelter, food to 
eat. They were empty-handed, their pockets had been picked 
long ago. Their only possessions were the starved, skeletal 
frames they managed to drag across the border and into the 
heaven of their newly independent nations. Our refugee train, 
the home of our grief, had already traversed this path and we 
were now about to be disgorged on our side of Paradise. 

Destruction as far as the eye could see. It was not possible 
to look at the dismembered cadavers of the brave refugees 
from the North whose blood and tears still nurtured the precious 
soil of their fields. When we had left Delhi, the night and our 
own pain had concealed the horror of that other migration. 
Occasionally, the lights of a passing train or station, the 
flickering flames of some village lantern, would briefly illumine 
a part of some shattered life, only to have it swallowed up by 
the darkness again. But now, as we travelled through open 
graveyards, the rancid odour of decaying flesh was so 
overpowering that it came through the hastily closed windows 
and doors, through the cloth pressed against one’s nose, through 
the silence that descended on the passengers. The gradual 
disintegration of everything that had been identified with life, 
left us numb and strangely insensitive. We were participants 
in the funeral of a civilization that was thousands of years old. 
These bodies were the crushed buds of spring flowers, 
harbingers of hope and rejuvenation. Here they lay lifeless, the 
forms that inspired poets, the heavy-lidded eyes whose depths 
painters sought to fathom and explore. Nothing was left. Only 
shattered remnants and a stench that filled the air with dread. 
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Is this how beauty, passion and love must end? Is the owl 
sitting on a leafless branch the only image left to symbolize 
our times? Is it any wonder that Josh cried out: Har shakh pe 
ullu baitha hai, anjame gulistan kya hoga? What fate can 
await the garden where the bird of ill omen perches on every 
branch? 

Hopes rising and falling with every pitching motion of 
this machine which had held us captive for over forty hours, 
some thoughts must inevitably have strayed to the future. 
But the present, mortgaged to the constant fear of death, 
pushed them aside. Long lines of desperate refugees crossing 
the border from Pakistan on the one hand and the sword- 
wielding group assisted by our protectors from the Dogra 
regiment, on the other. If we escaped hell in one form, could 
we evade the other? Was it possible? Or would our agony 
end like that of the passengers of the Peshawar Express? Who 
had liberated whom? The land and its people were in bondage; 
only dogs and vultures roamed free to prey on their 
wretchedness. Young girls, whose beauty had been so carefully 
concealed in purdah that even the sun could not have claimed 
to have glimpsed what lay behind their veils, were shamelessly 
laid bare to the vulture’s sharp claws and beak. Shy village 
brides whose faces had remained completely covered in the 
presence of their fathers-in-law and elder brothers-in-law, 
stared with unblinking eyes at the lurid sky which offered up 
their nakedness to every lascivious glance. Even the sun could 
not look down upon this hideous landscape; it hid its face in 
the clouds. In the unnatural gloom, hell crawled across the 
earth. There was an illusion of light, of a destination towards 
which it led. Was that the light of another sun? Time would 
reveal it to be no more than the reflected glow of brass plaques 
commemorating the illusion of freedom. 

Our train was travelling at a fair pace by now. At a small 
station someone asked when we would reach Lahore. We were 
informed that we were approaching Mian Mir where a Pakistani 
engine would be attached to the train after which we would 
head straight for Lahore. We couldn’t believe our ears. Hunger, 
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thirst and fear had taken their toll. Confused and stupefied, 
most passengers reacted as though this was one more pathetic 
ray of hope in a continuing nightmare. But after some time, as 
dawn broke, the train halted. We had arrived at Mian Mir. 
Volunteers brought supplies of roti, dal, meat curry and water 
to every compartment. We had arrived at the gates of Paradise. 
We drank the water. Washed our faces and hands. Ate 
something. Breathed freely. Life returned and, with it, hope. 
The volunteers returned to inquire if all had been fed. The 
Pakistani engine was attached to the train and we departed. 
We arrived at Lahore fairly quickly. As soon as we 
disembarked, doctors on duty were on hand, injecting passengers 
against typhoid and cholera. One of the younger doctors 
narrated how the jeep which had accompanied our train from 
Delhi, had sped off and reported the news to Lahore when the 
sword-wielding groups were being transported to the spot where 
the train had halted. A threat had been given to the authorities 
at the station from which the men were being brought, that if 
any refugee on the train was harmed, the Lahore authorities 
would not be responsible for the safety of the refugees awaiting 
departure at Lahore railway station. It was this bargain that 
had spared our lives. The mind numbed with the realization 
that we who had played and studied together, who had grown 
up together as inhabitants of a common homeland, as members 
of a single family, had succumbed so easily to a degraded 
politics that turned us into mortal enemies. Even the sky changes 
its hues; nothing is constant. The seeds of colonial policy, 
sown more than a hundred years earlier, had finally taken root. 
Now that we had reached Lahore, a new problem arose. 
Where should we go? Although there were a number of close 
relatives from my mother’s side of the family in Lahore, in 
our confusion and worry, no one could remember any addresses. 
We sat down on the platform. After a while Amma remembered 
the name of the mohalla in which her elder sister lived. She 
was certain that once we got to Chauburji she would be able 
to identify the house. We hired a tonga and fortunately, my 
mother was able to locate the house. My aunt’s family was 
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astounded by our sudden arrival at their doorstep. They had 
given us up for dead as nobody had received any news of our 
whereabouts for sometime. It suddenly struck me, as it must 
have occurred to the others too, that it would be difficult for 
us, a family of nine persons, to stay here as uninvited guests 
for more than a few days. Even before we could relax, the 
concern about our future had surfaced again. And yet, what 
bliss it was, after what seemed like an age, to bathe, dress 
and sit down to a proper meal like civilized people! Abbujaan, 
frail and totally exhausted, was so relieved to lie down on a 
comfortable bed that he was soon fast asleep. But the diahorrea 
contracted from the unhygienic conditions in which we had 
lived could not be: shaken off by rest alone. After a day or 
two, the doctor in charge at Mayo Hospital, a cousin of ours, 
took him in for investigations. He immediately recommended 
hospitalization, and Abbu was admitted for sometime. On his 
return he seemed relatively healthier and recovered some of 
his strength. In the meantime, we were on the lookout for a 
house. A relative had the keys to a house which had been 
vacated when its owner fled to India. The house suited us 
well, and there was no problem of being asked to pay rent 
immediately. We decided to shift but had to wait for a while 
before the immigration department could issue us basic 
household effects. Some relatives quietly provided bedding and 
some clothes. I remember feeling terribly humiliated by this 
gesture of kindness because it publicly acknowledged our need. 
Apart from help received from a few very close relatives, we 
politely rejected all offers of assistance. 

We had not yet shifted when Bhaijaan discovered that he 
would have to join service at Karachi. He did not want to 
leave us in Lahore in conditions where we were not adequately 
provided for. Besides, the expense of running two establish- 
ments would be impossible given our limited resources. We 
were in a dilemma. Like an answer to a prayer, Tahir Bhaijaan, 
my elder brother, who had been trying to get news of us for 
weeks, suddenly turned up. Shrieks of joy and surprise greeted 
his arrival. He had been in Calcutta managing his air- 
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conditioning business when conditions began rapidly deterior- 
ating. Unable to get news of us, in desperation he had sent off 
two letters to Delhi—one to Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah, the other to 
Mahatma Gandhi. There was no response to the first letter, 
but within ten days he received a postcard in reply to the 
second one, giving complete information about when we had 
left Lancers Road, how long we had stayed at Kashmiri Gate 
with friends, and when we had arrived at the refugee camp at 
the Old Fort. The date on which we departed from the camp 
to catch the train, and the expected date of arrival at Lahore 
were provided. That we were unable to board the train which 
the Meos and Bandhanis had overrun was not known. Tahir 
Bhaijaan rang up Lahore to enquire about the arrival of the 
train and was informed that no one on that train had reached 
Lahore alive. There were only corpses to be disposed of after 
identification, 1f possible. He flew to Lahore immediately. His 
task—to uncover the faces of those corpses and learn the bitter 
truth about the fate of his family. Only he could tell what he 
must have suffered through the several hours which this 
appalling search must have taken. Yet a faint glimmer of hope 
arose. Perhaps we were still alive? Could it be possible? For 
days he searched the refugee camps at Karachi and Lahore; 
only then did he begin to inquire at the homes of our relatives. 
That is how he finally located us at Chauburj1. 

He was upset and angry that we had not contacted him at 
Calcutta from the camp at Humayun’s Tomb. Had we done 
so, he would have arranged for all of us to fly across to 
Pakistan, which would have spared us the agony of life in the 
camp and the dangers of the train journey. For sometime the 
conversation centred on our respective experiences of the 
upheaval that had engulfed us. However, it was not long before 
our straitened finances once again came to the forefront. The 
papers necessary for transferring Abbu’s pension were yet to 
arrive and Bhaijaan was to move to Karachi. With Tahir 
Bhaijaan’s arrival, these problems were settled for the time 
being. We moved into the old but spacious house at Civil 
Lines behind the Bhati Gate on Qutub Road. There was a 
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large compound and a lot of open space around the house as 
well. Abbu’s health seemed much improved despite a fever 
that he treated with his own home remedies. However, the 
respite was temporary and soon he would have to be 
hospitalized again. The struggle to improve family finances 
continued. Tahir Bhaijaan tried to gain a foothold in the air- 
conditioning business as many new offices were being set 
up. He met with no luck. He was also worried about his 
wife, the children and his old mother-in-law, whom he had 
left behind in Calcutta hoping to arrange some source of 
income before he brought them over to Pakistan. Obviously, 
some arrangement would have to be made quickly for they 
could not be expected to manage on their own as the situation 
was rapidly deteriorating. 

Bhaijaan had left for Karachi. A younger brother Kamal, 
one of my sisters, and her husband had preceded him there. 
They had been allotted government accommodation built to 
house incoming refugees, but the dwellings still lacked roofs. 
Until the roofing was finally laid, they had to make do with 
tents stretched across the tops of the walls. Bhaijaan was 
sending money to us regularly but this amount was so 
inadequate that we had to look for alternate sources of income. 
Abbu again submitted his papers for transfer of pension, but 
now Delhi really seemed so far away. Everything moved at its 
own slow pace. Life carried on, facilitated by credit and loans 
that supplemented our meagre resources. Close relatives 
continued to help out, particularly with necessary items of daily 
use which they would bring without a word from us. We had 
to be quite firm in dissuading them, preferring to restrict our 
needs rather than depend on the largess of relatives. 

When Abbujaan had to be hospitalized for the second time 
in December 1947, Jamal was the only one of my brothers at 
home and he had to make the daily visits to the hospital. He 
would take Abbu’s meals twice a day, give him news from 
home and bring back a detailed medical report for the family. 
This routine ensured that he spent most of the day walking 
between the house and the hospital. There were no public buses 
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plying in Lahore at the time, and we could not afford the 
tonga fare. That is why we could not visit Abbu in the hospital. 
If Jamal was lucky, he would be able to borrow a cycle from 
a relation or a friend. Otherwise he had no option but to walk. 

Jamal, the youngest in the family, had not been required 
to undertake any responsibility so far. Now a major burden 
had fallen entirely on his young shoulders. In Lahore, it was 
frowned upon for girls to go down even to the vegetable 
shop or the butcher’s. Amma would not hear of us going out 
to collect our meagre provisions. So even this task devolved 
on Jamal who would have to get the daily ration of 250 gms 
of meat and some vegetable. He would cover his face with a 
muffler to avoid the taunts of the neighbours. There goes 
another of the bloody hungry Hindustanis! While breakfast 
was being prepared for the family, soup, phulka and porridge 
would be cooked for Abbu so that Jamal could leave for the 
hospital immediately after breakfast. This continued for several 
weeks. 

One morning, towards the end of January, Abbu asked 
Jamal to give him a proper shave and a bath. As a result 
Jamal got back home late in the evening. We were all very 
worried and I was about to go to Mamujaan’s house for help 
when he returned. He told us that Abbu had sat out in the 
garden in a wheelchair for quite sometime, happy and very 
talkative. He had had a late lunch and did not want dinner. 
Jamal had left fruit at the hospital in case he felt like eating 
something later on. The next morning, as Jamal was about to 
leave for the hospital, a visitor knocked at the door. It was 
an orderly from the hospital. He informed us that Abbu 
had been united with his Creator. We could not believe 
our ears. We were used to Abbu being ill for several 
months in the year. We could not accept that this time he 
would not be coming back to us. But reality had belied our 
confidence. 

Amma was absolutely quiet; she did not even shed a tear. 
Bilquis was sobbing uncontrollably. Jamal’s face paled visibly. 
Would he be able to take this tragic loss? Amma took control 
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of the situation and sent Jamal to Majeed Mamu’s house. He 
had recently come from Saharanpur as a refugee but was living 
nearby in a portion of my eldest aunt’s spacious house. So it 
was that Jamal, still a child barely fifteen years old, had to go 
through the ordeal of making arrangements for his father’s 
funeral in conditions bordering on penury. The body arrived at 
the house in the afternoon by which time the coffin and space 
at the graveyard had been organized. A resting place in a 
strange and distant land. The bag containing his manuscripts, 
which had been returned from the hospital, was examined to 
see if Abbu had left any final instructions for us. The money 
recovered from it was just enough to cover the cost of the 
coffin and the funeral. His premonition, that it was his death 
that was taking him to Lahore, had proved to be true. He had 
asked the Eternal Spirit for three short years to organize his 
life’s work. They were not granted him. From Him we come; 
to Him we return. 


Mara dayar-e-gair mein mujhko watan se door 

Rakh li mere khuda ne meri bekasi ki sharm. 
(Death took me in an alien land, far away from home; Thus 
did God my Saviour conceal my helplessness, my shame.) 


Mamijaan made arrangements for the recitation of the 
fateha and the feeding of the Maulvis. We were opposed to 
this but my mother had retreated into silence and so my 
maternal uncle’s family performed all the rites as they saw fit. 
Amma could only communicate her concern through what she 
did for those she cared for. She would feed people with great 
pleasure, lavish hospitality on those she welcomed, and take 
painstaking and meticulous care when anyone fell sick. The 
concer displayed in her actions was never articulated in words. 
Perhaps that is why as children, and this was particularly so 
with the boys, we sometimes felt that she did not really love 
us. When I met my elder brother and two younger brothers 
after several years, I realized that this feeling ran fairly deep. 
Having pondered over the problem, I think this is because of 
the etiquette deemed appropriate for women of quality in Asian 
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cultures. When I look at photographs of my mother, and those 
of other women of her generation, my belief seems to be 
strengthened. I recall that her appearance did not seem to change 
despite the tragedy that had befallen her, but | do remember 
that her inability to feed us well and care for us, as she would 
have done if financial constraints had not been so severe, 
diminished her zest for life. Despair and a deep sense of loss 
aggravated our already distressing conditions. 

Among the members of our immediate family, apart from 
Tahir Bhaijaan, my brother-in-law Joseph Sundaram, had also 
been trying to locate us since Partition. He was working with 
the Price Control Board in Bombay at the time. An academic, 
he had earlier been Professor of Economics at the University 
of Bombay and later at Colombo University. Following a 
criminal assault on Husna, my sister, he resigned from the 
Board and moved to Delhi. When Pakistan was formed, citizens 
of India were asked to opt for either of the two countries. 
Husna chose to move to Pakistan, perhaps because all of us 
were committed to going there as Bhaijaan had opted for 
Pakistan. Joe accepted her decision and they reached Karachi 
by special train fairly early on. Only when they arrived there 
did they realize how deep and far-reaching were the 
consequences of Partition. Reports of rape, murder and atrocities 
even against children were commonplace on both sides of 
the border. Shortly after they arrived in Karachi, they heard 
the devastating news of the attack on the refugee train, in 
which all the passengers had been slaughtered. Alarmed by 
this news, the Sundarams had tapped every possible source 
to get some information about us. Joe was greatly concerned 
as he was very attached to Abbu and the rest of the family. 
However, despite appeals to high-level government officials, 
they were unable to get any news for over two months. 

Life in Pakistan was not proving easy for the Sundarams. 
They were faced with daily harassment and difficulties because 
of their sharply lowered standard of living. Apart from this, 
Joseph was troubled by the fact that he was called for namaz 
five times a day although it was known that he was a Christian. 
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His Brahmin surname was also looked upon with suspicion, 
and it was rumoured that he was an Indian spy. About this 
time, refugees from India were given another opportunity to 
decide whether they wanted to remain in Pakistan or return 
to India. When Joseph met the Indian High Commissioner in 
this connection, he was given the name of a friend in Delhi 
who could assist him in his search for the family. The High 
Commissioner’s approach was generally sympathetic and he 
even helped with the arrangements for the journey to Bombay. 
Then, news arrived that Asghar Ali Abassi and his family 
were well and staying at Kashmiri Gate with friends. This 
reassuring news gave impetus to the desire to return. Back in 
India it would be possible to help the family out of their 
current predicament. And so, from leading the lives of exiles 
in an alien environment, Husna and Joe returned to the familiar 
shores of Bombay. Joseph immediately set off for Delhi to 
continue his search while Husna remained behind in a convent 
with their child, as they still could not afford to set up a 
home. Joe, who would be preoccupied with the attempt to 
locate the family for the next couple of months, hadn’t taken 
up a job yet. The High Commissioner’s friend promised to 
help but was only able to learn that we had moved to one of 
the refugee camps in the city and that Abbujaan had not been 
well at all. After a few days he passed on the information 
that we had departed for Lahore by a special train and were 
now in that city. He requested Joseph not to get in touch 
with him again as he could not help him any further. 

Joe now knew that we were safely across the border, but 
he still had no idea where or under what conditions we were 
living. He had contacted colleagues from different religious 
denominations at his old office, and learned that some 
government employees had also been involved in the rioting 
and looting. One of them had openly bragged about his part in 
the riots. Those were bad days. The narrow by-lanes of Chandni 
Chowk had flowed with blood. It had stained and splattered 
the large cushions against which the traders reclined as they 
conducted their business. Joseph visited our old home on 
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Lancers Road. He recognized no one in the complex. The 
residents he had been acquainted with appeared to have gone 
away. He was staying at the YMCA, and in his visits to 
different parts of the city did not fail to see the tell-tale signs 
of miseries barely concealed under the veneer of a return to 
normalcy. Everyone he met seemed to have personally 
experienced or seen such horrifying things that he encountered 
only the silence of their despair. Unable to bear any more, 
Joseph returned to take up a job at Bombay even though it 
was not commensurate with his seniority at the Tariff 
Commission. He wanted to wipe out the memories of Delhi 
and retreat into his private world, living with and caring for, 
his wife and child. 

Husna and Joseph Sundaram would not meet Abbujaan 
again. Although they practised different religions, Abbu and 
Joe’s friendship had grown into a deep and abiding affection 
for each other because they shared a love of literature and ~ 
philosophy. When they had left Lancers Road to shift to a 
rented house in Karol Bagh, Abbujaan came out to bid them 
farewell. They were seated in the tonga, ready to depart. But 
his last words to them were lost in the clatter of horse hooves. 
That image remained etched in their memory, for events moved 
swiftly after that day. When we eventually came to know of 
each other’s whereabouts, they would learn that Abbu had 
passed away in a hospital at Lahore on 30 January. 

During the period in Lahore, our contacts with the Hashmis 
developed. Like us, they were struggling to begin life anew in 
a strange environment. But they were marginally better off. 
After all, there were two grown sons, besides Hashmi sahib 
himself, who were earning and contributing to the family. For 
sometime, Haneef was also able to send money from Delhi. 
The shop that had been allotted to Idris Hashmi contained 
some goods and materials that were sold off when necessary. 
They had been able to get a house near the Party office with 
help from Firoze-ud-Din Mansoor, known and loved as Dada 
Mansoor by comrades on both sides of the border. Hamid and 
Anis Hashmi had started working with the papers /mroze and 
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Pakistan Times respectively, although their salaries were 
low. 

I also sent in an article for publication to Jmroze through 
Hamid. It appeared in the Sunday Magazine section, and the 
editor Chiragh Hasan Hasrat sahib invited further articles. His 
response was extremely encouraging, but I did not follow up 
his suggestion, partly because I already had enough on my 
plate. Following an introduction by a neighbour, | was 
bringing home sewing assignments from a shopkeeper in 
Anarkali bazaar. This provided a small but steady income. 
Then the shopkeeper asked me to tutor his daughter. I was 
reluctant as I had never done this kind of work and did not 
think I would be able to carry it off competently. However, 
he was so insistent that it became embarrassing to refuse. A 
polite and generous man, he confessed that he was troubled 
by the fact that I had to come to the market to collect and 
return the materials given for stitching. I decided to consult 
Amma. She listened quietly but did not reply. Undoubtedly, 
she was troubled by the dangers involved in my going to the 
shopkeeper’s house, but our precarious financial situation was 
a problem. 

Eventually I did tutor the shopkeeper’s daughter. Apart 
from his wife and two young children, no one else was present 
in the house during my visits. After a few days, Amma ceased 
to worry about my going there. My pupil, who was in the 
eighth grade, had a test in school a week after I started lessons 
with her. She did well, more than doubling the marks received 
in her previous test. My teaching skills were now stamped 
with a seal of approval! My benefactor, who had reposed such 
confidence in me, now entreated me to tutor his son, a student 
of the fourth grade, as well. My sewing assignments continued. 
My monthly income was now about a hundred rupees. Amma 
would not touch this money, so | started buying fruit and other 
items of daily use for the house. 

Hamid Hashmi introduced us to local political activities 
by taking us to attend meetings with his mother. The relations 
between the two families were sufficiently informal and Amma 
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had no objection to our going with him. Hamid was a very 
affectionate and caring person. In the week that we had stayed 
with them at Kashmiri Gate, and during our stay at the camp, 
everyone in the family had been impressed by his cultured and 
helpful behaviour. When we shifted to the camp at the Old 
Fort, Abbu had been unable to walk up the steep incline of the 
ramp leading into the fort. Before anyone could even think of 
an alternative, Hamid had lifted him up and carried him piggy- 
back all the way into the camp! Needless to say, all of us 
had been deeply touched by his concern and regarded him 
with appreciation and respect. 

Due to Hamid’s efforts, we were able to participate in 
the women’s camp at the chiraghon ka mela where we were 
introduced to the family of the Urdu poet, Ahmed Nadeem 
Qasmi, and also to Haajra Masroor and Khadija Mastoor. We 
were fortunate as we also met Sajjad Zaheer sahib who was 
underground those days. Wearing a tahmat and the traditional 
pointed sandals favoured by the men of Punjab, and with his 
imposing, well-built physique and huge moustache, he was 
the very image of a Punjabi landlord. 

We started regularly attending meetings of the Progressive 
Writers Association which were held at Macleod Road. Here 
we met the young poets of the Indo-Pak literary movement. 
We had the opportunity of listening to their poetry, stories and 
reviews and of attending discussions relating to different literary 
trends. It was as if a long-felt desire was finally being fulfilled. 
The work of those poets, today assured of their place in the 
literary world, was already well received in the days of their 
youth—Safdar Aah, Zahir Kashmiri, Ibn-e-Insha, Ahmed 
Nadeem Qasmi, Haajra Masroor, Khadija Mastoor, Ibrahim 
Jalees, and many others whose names I have now forgotten. 
However, I do recall the significant debate concerning Ibrahim 
Jalees which carried on until eleven-thirty one night. He had 
deserted the ranks of the progressive writers and joined 
forces with the reactionary Mujahideen-e-Islam. Could he be 
forgiven? It was reported in the course of the discussion that 
he accepted his grievous mistake and had suffered enough for 
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it. He was now appealing to his erstwhile comrades to let 
him return to their fold. It was a historic meeting, at the end 
of which Jalees was once again united with like-minded writers 
and poets. 

Our circle of friends was growing day by day, but the 
family’s financial situation was only marginally improved. 
Jamal, who had to discontinue his studies because we lacked 
the resources, wanted to join the Air Force. He cleared all the 
preliminary tests but failed the last one, which I think was 
the psychological test. He was terribly disappointed and 
depressed. Eventually, when he was able to join the Navy 
and leave for Dacca, it seemed like a mixed blessing. Although 
we worried about his being alone in that disturbed state, we 
could not help but nurse the hope that his new involvement 
and a change of environment may in fact help him overcome 
his depression and begin afresh. How could I have imagined 
when I bid Jamal farewell, that I would not meet him again 
for twenty-seven long years! 

We paid a heavy price for those seeds of hate that the 
colonial rulers succeeded in planting in our land. A few months 
after Abbujaan’s death, I left my family behind in Pakistan 
and returned to Delhi. I never met Amma again, and twenty 
years would pass before I could meet the other members of 
my family. I maintained regular contact only with Husna, my 
elder sister, who eventually settled in New York and returned 
to India every two or three years for a visit. As far as the 
others were concerned, even news of important joys and sorrows 
would often reach us months later. The painful loss borne by 
Tahir Bhai revealed the distance that now separated me from 
my family. The information reached me much after it had all 
happened, through a letter from Bilquis, so that the immediacy 
of my sorrow seemed strangely incongruous and remained 
unexpressed. 

After I had left, Bhaijaan managed a transfer back to 
Lahore. Tahir Bhai and his family were also staying with my 
mother in the same house. One night, when the river Ravi was 
in spate—had the dyke been breached?—flood waters began 
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to rise in the Qutab Road area. Before any of the family 
could wake up and realize what was happening, the water, 
ankle-deep, had already entered the house. The women and 
children were hurriedly moved up to the roof. My father’s 
manuscripts were also carefully taken up although they were 
already somewhat damaged by the water which continued to 
rise even the next day. Afroze, Tahir Bhai’s wife, who was 
pregnant, started labour pains due to fear and anxiety. Despite 
her efforts to relax and endure the pains, the intensity 
increased. Finally she informed Amma. By then there was 
three feet of water in the house. The situation seemed hopeless. 
In the streets, flood waters and sewer discharge had become 
a single flow. The city was without electricity. My brothers 
felt they should try to get a taxi to the house, but mother 
advised against it, pointing out that a taxi could not be brought 
anywhere near the house. Finally they carried Afroze on a 
cot, to a point where the water was lower and then took a 
taxi. Even now when I try to visualize that night, I am 
overwhelmed by the thought of what they must have gone 
through as they made their way in the dark through the filth 
and swirling water which was often chest-high. Afroze’s 
desperation and helplessness can only be imagined. Finally 
they reached the hospital and shortly after arrival Afroze gave 
birth to a son. The doctor attending to her said she had bled 
profusely and required a transfusion immediately. The hospital 
had no blood bank. My brothers had blood groups that did 
not match Afroze’s blood group. Within a few hours, Afroze 
passed away. Her son, born two months premature and very 
frail, was kept in the nursery until the waters receded and he 
could be brought home. Amma, despite her age, took on the 
responsibility of caring for the motherless new-born. However, 
within a few months, the little one was united with his mother. 
A distraught Tahir Bhai left his two older sons with Amma 
and left for Qatar, where he started a business in partnership 
with a friend, and eventually settled down. 

Tahir Bhai was well-loved by all the members of the 
family. In his youth he had struggled hard and set up a 
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successful business in Calcutta. When he had to leave and 
take up a job in Kuwait, he had fought against the injustice 
of differential salary structures for Europeans and Indians. 
For his efforts he had been given twenty-four hours’ notice 
to leave the country. Always sensitive to the difficulties and 
problems of others, he was intimate with all branches of 
the family. His concern was evident in that if he could do 
anything at all to help anyone, he would not spare himself. 
Having him in the house had been a source of great support 
to my mother, and he too valued her advice on all important 
matters. 

Once again, my narrative has sped ahead. I must come 
back to the reason for my return to Delhi. I came back because 
of the acceptance, after customary formalities, of a proposal 
of marriage received from Haneef’s family. Hamid had played 
a major role in this alliance and it appeared that the proposal 
concealed an ulterior motive! The young lady Hamid had 
become interested in, was not from his family. Since the 
Hashmis strictly followed the practice of marrying in their own 
family, Hamid felt that if his mother accepted me as a bride 
for his brother, it would make his own marriage easier to 
arrange. Since Haneef was alone in India, Hamid was certain 
that Begum Hashmi was more likely to accept a break with 
established tradition in his case. In a lighter but more direct 
. vein, Sajjad Zaheer sahib promised me a set of Marx’s works 
if I could convince Haneef to come across to Pakistan! No 
doubt the family also hoped that I might succeed where all 
earlier attempts had failed. 

Before Partition, Haneef had once advised his father to 
sell the business, for which they would have received a good 
price, and shift to Karachi. Idris Hashmi replied: ‘No, son, | 
am not going anywhere. My ancestors are buried here. The 
Almighty who is present there is present here as well. What 
difficulties could we face here?’ Now that he had been forced 
to leave for Pakistan and was trying to pressurize Haneef to 
join them, his son retorted: ‘God who is present there, is here 
as well. I will stay on.’ Letters continued to be exchanged and 
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Idris did not give up trying to persuade Haneef to leave India 
and join the family in Pakistan. 

Hamid’s opening gambit was only partially successful. 
The first part went according to plan. Haneef and I were 
married, but we did not return to Pakistan. And when it came 
to Hamid’s own plans, the hand was lost entirely; his marriage 
was arranged within the family. The tale is long and interesting 
but a hint will suffice for the present account. Hamid had 
hoped that with our involvement in political activities and 
our entry into their circle of friends, my sister Bilquis would 
also get more and more involved in political affairs. However, 
it did not turn out that way. Beautiful and fairly spoilt by the 
family, she had led a protected existence and preferred to 
stay within the confines of accepted codes. She was well 
aware that Bhaijaan supported the Muslim League although 
he was never a member or even an activist of the League. He 
did not approve of our frequenting meetings of left-wing 
groups, and so Bilquis preferred not to become too involved 
either with left-wing ideas, or with those who were committed 
to them. 

However, I must admit that Bhaijaan never opposed my 
growing political involvement, nor did he try to stop either of 
us from attending meetings. He had no hesitation over my 
marrying into a family known for its left-wing political 
allegiance, and his relations with Hamid and Anis Hashmi were 
extremely cordial. In fact, even after his death, the brothers 
maintained a close and supportive relationship with his family. 
I always found Bhaijaan ready to concede that my political 
position seemed most responsive to real problems, yet he felt 
that he could not adopt it. Partition and the experience of the 
journey across the border had affected him deeply. He really 
wasn’t a very political person but was an intellectual of 
commitment and calibre. 

My stay in Pakistan had been short. Reluctant to come in 
the first place, I had hoped that my admission to Aligarh 
University for an undergraduate degree would come through 
even at the last moment. But as news began to filter through 
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of atrocities and murders on the trains, the prospect of being 
able to travel down to Aligarh to study at the University 
became increasingly remote. In Pakistan, apart from the limited 
exposure to the left-wing literary circle, my contacts were 
restricted to the family or to refugees whose attitudes and‘ views 
were fairly similar to our own. Those who were settled in the 
Punjab were either Punjabis or families of Kashmiri stock. 
They had fought for the creation of Pakistan on their own 
strength and in pursuit of their own interests. They had certainly 
not bargained for the thousands of homeless vagabonds who 
poured across the border. They had never stopped to consider 
that the real victims of the two-nation theory would be those 
who had left their homes to roam the wilderness, or those who 
remained to live precariously as an isolated minority in their 
own homeland. A history hundreds of years old, a tradition of 
Sufi bhakti philosophy and literature that emphasized the 
oneness of human beings, a memory of past friendship that 
still remained alive in their culture, had vanished from their 
present. Crossing the border and seeing the conditions they 
were faced with, filled them with despair. Hope had disappeared 
from their lives. On both sides of the border these miserable 
wretches who had seen their loved ones dishonoured and 
decimated, discovered within themselves a bestiality that 
centuries of living together had not revealed. A pettiness, a 
meanness of spirit, thought and behaviour emerged out of their 
inability to comprehend what had happened to them and to 
their once peaceful lives. Neither Hindus nor Muslims can take 
pride in that moment of their common history. Panditji was 
not wrong when he bemoaned the fact that barbarism and 
brutality had engulfed the country. However, it appears that 
the political forces which turned the two communities against 
each other and cynically fanned the flames of hatred are 
unwilling even now to recognize their role in bringing about a 
monumental tragedy. The country was not merely divided. A 
‘trail of blood’, as Ali Sardar Jafri put it, had changed it for 
ever into a festering cancerous sore. 

The leaders of the minority community played into the 
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hands of the British so that they were able to plant the 
poisonous weed that spread across the land. Its hatred seeped 
into people’s lives. Those who struggled to free the community 
from its tentacles were cut down one after the other until 
there was no significant force left to take a stand against it. 
The consequences of this misconceived political strategy 
distorted not merely the political responses of the governments 
of the two newly independent states, but also the lives and 
consciousness of the people in general and of the refugees in 
particular. Every family has its own tale of the long and 
torturous fight to rebuild their lives on the ruins of the past. 
My life after the decision to return and settle down in Delhi 
is but one part of that common narrative of struggle. I came 
back to Delhi in February 1948 to begin a new life and 
confront the trials it brought with it. 


I] 


,_= Bhaijaan escorted me to Delhi in February 1948. 
Haneef could not come to Pakistan even for a few days 
for fear of having his workshop and showroom declared 
evacuee property. A commonly encountered difficulty in those 
troubled times, it nonetheless forced a break with customary 
norms and practice. We were married in Delhi at the groom’s 
house, and not, as tradition demanded, at the bride’s home 
which was now in Lahore. When the boundaries of countries 
and the societies they shelter are torn asunder, and lakhs of 
people, faced with the strangeness of unknown horizons, are 
forced to depart from age-old practices, the values of the past 
cannot but be eclipsed. Conservative eyebrows were, of course, 
raised in horror but our families overlooked this departure 
from tradition because of the disturbed conditions. 

Begum Hashmi was already in Delhi with Haneef. As 
always, it was she who had taken on the responsibility of 
ensuring that the wedding went off smoothly. She began by 
preparing an unusual list of wedding guests who would be 
witness to our nikah. The craftsmen of the workshop, who 
numbered about fifty persons, were included, but from among 
the family members living in Delhi, only the men were invited. 
Ammaji and a female employee, a widow known as Gullu’s 
mother, were the only women at the wedding. Perhaps the 
nikah ceremony was conducted by Maulana Ahmed Saeed; he 
was certainly present at the time. The sweetmeats and other 
dishes for the wedding feast were prepared by Ammaji herself. 
Only dried fruit was purchased from the bazaar. After the 
meal everyone dispersed. The women, young and old alike, 
who had been excluded from the proceedings were both amazed 
and titillated—what possible excuse could there be for such a 
secretive ceremony? Begum Hashmi’s reasoning was simple, 
and sound. If the women were present they would take note 
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of, and gossip about, the absence of expensive clothes and 
jewellery in my trousseau. They neither knew, nor cared, about 
the hardships entailed in being mohajirs as we were on both 
sides. Dressed up in their finery, they would delight in 
maligning us. Now that they had been excluded from the 
‘festivities’ their attention would be focused on the failure to 
receive invitations. Ammaji was confident she could handle 
this problem with relative ease. 

Some days later my father-in-law’s sister organized a 
religious discourse for which both of us, mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, received invitations. Ammaji side-stepped this 
manoeuvre as well. She went along, but left me behind at 
home! She was certain the sudden display of religious fervour 
was motivated largely by the desire to satisfy curiosity about 
the family’s circumstances and the terms and conditions of 
the marriage. After this rebuff our relatives had no option but 
to wait patiently for time itself to bring matters to the surface. 

Begum Hashmi remained with us for over two months. 
She advised me on how to manage domestic life, besides 
helping a great deal in the day-to-day running of the home. 
She was very capable woman who was always the centre of 
her family’s activities. Her experienced grasp of issues, and 
the balanced perspective she brought to bear on all major 
family decisions, were well-respected. In spite of the fact that 
the family comprised of four adult males, her husband 
and three sons, it was her authority which went unchallenged. 
I think that even if she had declared day to be night, her 
sons would not have thought it fit to contradict her. However, 
there were weighty reasons for the respect she commanded. 
How many women in the early years of this century could 
have equalled her achievement in moving out of a joint 
family and successfully setting up an independent home 
by breaking out of the mould prepared by traditional concerns 
and occupations? Of course, Idris Hashmi’s talent and 
his pursuit of a career in art—rather than a theological 
assignment following a mandatory religious training— 
provided the impetus for their success. His skill in geometrical 
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drawing and design lay behind the decision to acquire and 
run a furniture workshop at Chabi Gunj. But it was Begum 
Hashmi who sold her jewellery to acquire the amount required 
for renting the house at Chabi Gunj and her role was the 
difficult one of seeing that the venture was set up and firmly 
established. For years only items of daily use, like stools, 
commodes, boxes, and kitchen utensils were produced and 
marketed from their first home in Timarpur. Ammaji would 
load the goods onto a small horse-drawn cart and transport 
them from Timarpur to Purdah Bagh for the weekly market 
held on the Jummaraat. The garden, entry to which, as its 
name suggests, was restricted only to women, lies in front of 
what is now known as Subhash Park but was then formally 
called Edward Park. 

Begum Hashmi’s enterprise demanded tremendous courage 
on the part of a middle-class woman at a time when women 
led confined. and secluded lives. She had to cope with the taunts 
and innuendoes of the women of her mohalla and of the family. 
However, Ammaji was not one to let their gossip, or her 
bustling domestic life, deter her. All three of Begum Hashmi’s 
sons were born during this period at Timarpur. 

A separate workshop was eventually started in an open 
area adjoining the house in Chabi Gunj. By the time of Partition 
when the family had to leave the country, the firm of ‘Verma 
Hashmi’ was highly regarded in the business. Its reputation 
for providing elegant and durable items of furniture extended 
way beyond the Kashmiri Gate market area, as did the goodwill 
it enjoyed. Had the business been sold a few months before 
Partition, as Haneef had once suggested to his father, it would 
have fetched several lakhs. However, that was not to be. The 
family departed after Partition, and Haneef alone remained 
behind, determined to carry on the struggle. 

He now had to manage all aspects of the business himself. 
The furniture business, as I soon learnt, was not one that could 
be run by a single individual. It encompassed several stages, 
each of which required different supervisory skills and 
experience. Orders had to be secured and finances arranged. 
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Designs had to be prepared according to specifications 
provided by, and to the satisfaction of, the client. Production 
called for the overall maintenance of premises, approriate 
methods of labour management, timely supply of quality 
materials, and strict control over any waste, spoilage or 
pilferage of wood. Traditionally, craftsmen used waste wood 
as fuel for their stoves when they prepared their meals at 
night. Carelessness in identifying the waste could prove costly 
for the business as wood 1s a highly-priced raw material. 
Apprentices, if left unsupervised, were particularly prone to 
making frequent and expensive mistakes. Upholsters and 
polishers also demanded the same supervision, attention and 
timely supply of raw materials as the carpenters. Regular 
disbursement of craftsmen’s salaries, as also concern for their 
general well-being, was routine at our workshop. If craftsmen 
had to work overtime to complete an order, as frequently 
happened, they were provided with milk, tea and sweets 
besides receiving monetary compensation. This already 
formidable list of tasks does not even begin to tackle the 
requirements of the showroom where the presence of a 
responsible person was necessary all the time. 

Before Partition, Idris Hashmi and his three sons had 
collectively handled the business. Now the problem was not 
only one of finding employees to undertake these responsibilities, 
but of knowing that they would have neither the training and 
experience, nor the commitment to perform these tasks in the 
old way. Apart from this, Haneef was faced with an unsettled 
environment in which refugees, who made and sold furniture 
from the pavements for a profit of a few annas per item, 
presented a major commercial threat to businessmen, who 
incurred heavy overhead costs on maintaining skilled labourers 
and large premises for production and display. The open 
hostility towards Muslims was another factor that was 
economically damaging. As soon as buyers came to the market, 
the only Muslim showroom in the area was pointed out to 
them. The consequences were predictable. We received no 
customers. The gradual decline of the business was inevitable. 
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There were no new orders worth mentioning; sales were almost 
non-existent. The pressures at home and at the workshop 
beggared description. 

Through the aegis of an architect friend, and his German 
associate who was a decorator, Haneef was able to secure 
work from the embassies being set up, as foreign countries 
established ties with the newly independent Indian state. 
Chanakyapuri, the diplomatic enclave, was just beginning to 
take its present shape. However, it was not easy for our firm, 
with an expertise largely restricted to Indian furniture, and a 
market comprising mainly of middle-level homes and 
establishments, to effect this shift to large orders reflecting 
European tastes for period furniture. Haneef was bewildered. 
‘I haven’t even heard the names Queen Anne, Hepplewhite 
and Chippendale. How on earth am I going to produce such 
furniture?’ But he did not give up. He borrowed books from 
public libraries and from friends, to understand and familiarize 
himself with the European traditions of design. Gradually he 
gained the confidence to have models cut out from plyboard 
so that craftsmen could be trained to work along these lines. 
Samples were produced and officials from the embassies began 
coming round to inspect them. 

Like any clever businessman, Haneef realized that it was 
time to present a new image and furnish our residence 
accordingly. Asian aesthetic sensibility was now required to 
be blended with European tastes and preferences. Naturally, 
this reorientation called for effort, but within a few short 
months, the simple, functional home of Idris Hashmi was 
transformed into an elegant residence. The lady of the house, 
and the children too, learned to perform their new roles with 
aplomb! The circle of our foreign clients, initially diplomats 
from Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Denmark, 
gradually expanded to include officials from practically all the 
embassies. They were impressed both with the quality of work 
and the mode of display, and felt that if Haneef should ever 
decide to move to the United States he could be very succesful. 

However, the days of recovery and the promise of a bright 
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future ended abruptly when payment was not received for a 
major project which had been executed for Delhi’s Roshanara 
Club. Even the prospect of being able to carry on with the 
business seemed to evaporate as rapidly as frothy soapsuds. 
Local suppliers of glass, wood and polish had not been paid, 
the workers’ wages were two weeks in arrears, and the 
maintenance of the workshop and our home required a further, 
even if minimal, outlay. 

The descent into an extremely tight financial condition 
initiated by this set-back continued for a long while. It altered 
our lives which now fluctuated between sun and shade, between 
well-being and deprivation, throughout that unfortunate period. 
In the meantime our family had been growing. We already had 
three children. The elder two were attending nursery school. 
Shehla was younger and still at home. Safdar was not yet 
born. I decided to acquire the International Montessori School 
Training at Delhi College and sat for the exams just before 
Safdar arrived. Fortunately, a loyal employee from Begum 
Hashmi’s household remained with us throughout this period. 
Although we could not even pay his salary for many months, 
Noor Mohammed never considered the possibility of leaving 
us. If it had not been for him, my Montessori training would 
have been impossible, as taking care of the children would 
have presented a major problem. 

The tale of our misfortune would require another book. 
While we adults adjusted once more to radically altered 
circumstances, it was difficult for the children to cope with 
the change in their lifestyle. Why had the bustling activity of 
the workshop been replaced by a sad lethargy? How come 
Abbu didn’t laugh and play with them any more? Why was 
Amma so morose and quiet all the time? Why were they only 
served dal-roti at mealtimes? Why did Amma often fob them 
off with just a roti smeared with a little cream and dusted with 
sugar, although they continued to eat in the elegantly furnished 
dining-room? 

How could I have explained these changes to them when I 
was as amazed by this reversal of our fortunes? | had seen my 
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world overturned by the horrors of Partition, but I had never 
experienced such uncertainty striking a middle-class home 
during normal times. How had we been reduced to worrying 
about every morsel of food? However, human beings, even 
children, eventually adjust to the circumstances in which they 
find themselves. After a few weeks of only partially satisfying 
their hunger, the children learnt to be satisfied even with the 
simple repast of dal-roti. 

I remember a poignant incident from those days when our 
lives were subjected to such upheavals. A pedlar, a purabiya 
from eastern Uttar Pradesh who sold toy birds made out of 
cloth, began coming to the locality. From the very first day | 
was attracted by his song, which was not only directed at 
children, but also cajoled their parents to buy his birds: 


Ja ke hovainge khilaiya, vohi levainge chiraiya; 
Vah vah ri chiratya, haan haan ri chiraiya; 
lallu ki chiraiya, munnu ki chiraiya; 

Ja ke hovainge khilaiya, vohi levainge chiratya. 


The gambit was irresistible. Who would not be enticed by this 
charming use of the term ‘play-mate’ to refer to one’s children? 
Hearing the melodious dialect of my childhood, memories of 
Malihabad, Kasmandi, and Lucknow came flooding back. | 
called him and purchased a bird for each of the children, 
although the price of two annas was a bit high for those days. 
This incident occurred about the time that our economic 
situation took a turn for the worse, but ! didn’t grudge him 
the money. After all, he too had children to bring up, and 
some value had to be placed on the sweetness of his dialect 
and demeanour. : 

In a day or two, the children took the toys apart. Some 
days later, the purabiya’s song was heard again. Before I could 
tell Noor Mohammed to ask him not to call at our door, he 
had arrived and given the children a fresh supply of birds. 
They were, after all, his customers. God alone knows what 
Noor Mohammed whispered to him, for he went on his way 
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without even waiting for payment. His voice gradually 
receded, and was not heard in our mohalla again. But the 
children never forgot his song. For years I heard them singing 
or humming it as they played. 

Time passed and the decline continued. The workshop 
began to lose even those workers who had stayed on in the 
hope of an eventual recovery. Many of them had to leave 
without their dues being settled, so they removed whatever 
they could, and their farewells were marked by sullen, angry 
looks and not with goodwill and respect as in the past. They 
said nothing. What was there to say and to whom? Their 
employer covertly entered his own home well past midnight 
and was out again before dawn. Where he went, and why, 
they neither knew nor cared any longer. He hadn’t paid them 
and they couldn’t afford to wait for his return. 

When our home had been re-decorated, we hadn’t been 
able to change the doors, although the the old ones had been 
removed. We had thought this could be done after a short 
while, when we had some more money. Unfortunately we never 
could replace them, and although the beautiful curtains hanging 
in the doorways created a facade of closed doors, their absence 
appeared to symbolize the deprivation that now marked our 
lives. 

Haneef was very discouraged by the set-back the business 
had received. The possibility of another recovery seemed remote 
not only because of the open hostility towards Muslims, but 
also because corruption and nepotism had become common 
facts of life. These evils, so profitably exploited by business- 
men, presented us with no opportunities, as exploiting official 
contacts for financial gain has always been a severely limited 
option for those with known anti-establishment affiliations! Life 
continued without much hope. 


Zindagi apni jab is shakl se guzri Ghalib 

Hum bhi kya yaad karenge ke khuda rakhte the 
(My life is a passage through such vicissitudes, Ghalib. How 
could | forget | once had God for my protection?) 
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Ghalib’s incomparable expression of abandonment compre- 
hended and helped to lighten the burden of our misery. 
Haneef, hoping to drown his sorrows in drink, had gone to 
the Carlton Cafe at Kashmiri Gate. A friend who followed 
him, held out a volume of Ghalib’s verses, the Diwan-e- 
Ghalib: Muraqqa-e-Chughtai illustrated by Abdur Rehman, 
with the advice: ‘Read this, if you want to overcome your 
sorrow’. They turned away from the cafe and went to 
Nicholson Garden where they sat talking for several hours. 

The long-awaited change in our fortunes followed this 
incident. It was initiated by the intervention of Dr Zakir Husain, 
then the Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh University. On a visit to 
Delhi, he was pained to learn from an acquaintance that the 
second son of his old friend and fellow nationalist, Idris 
Hashmi, having opted to remain in India, was now placed in 
extremely straitened circumstances. Zakir sahib may also have 
remembered Haneef from an entertaining encounter from the 
past. In the early decades of this century, nationalist and 
progressive Muslims, like other sections of the population, were 
involved in building up educational institutions capable of 
reflecting the people’s urge for independent nationhood by 
breaking out of the colonial format of the existing institutions 
of modern education. The movement to establish the Jamia 
Milia Islamia at New Delhi, so ably led by Dr Zakir Husain, 
was a major step in this direction. 

Maulana Ahmed Saeed, Idris and his three young sons 
were actively involved in the fund-raising programme. 
Obviously the youngsters were unable to match the resources 
of the elder members of the family, but Haneef was not one to 
accept defeat easily. He worked out a plan. The site for the 
Jamia Milia Islamia covered several acres of open land on 
which only one or two buildings had been constructed so far. 
One night Haneef and his brothers constructed a tomb under a 
large, old tree that stood in the open fields. They white-washed 
it and placed a chaadar over it. Within a few days some coins 
of small denominations were found on it. Gradually the number 
increased. Soon the daily takings had reached a substantial 
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level and the brothers began depositing the collection every 
evening at Zakir sahib’s office. After some days Zakir sahib, 
intrigued by the sums arriving in such small denominations, 
called them to find out what was going on. Haneef told him 
of their mode of fund-raising. Zakir sahib was very amused 
but reprimanded them: ‘You had better remove all traces of 
that grave tonight, otherwise before we know what is 
happening a mutawalli will turn the spot into a dargah and 
we'll have to bid farewell to the idea of a university at the 
site!’ 

Now, years later, Zakir sahib came unannounced to our 
home. One look at the conditions in which we were living was 
sufficient for him to realize the truth of what he had been 
told. He did not pry into our misery with questions but asked 
Haneef to visit him in Aligarh, as he felt his skills could be 
put to good use there. Haneef promised that he would come 
as soon as possible. The following week, he sold some old 
pieces of iron to purchase his ticket and a few sets of 
handloom kurta-pyjama, and left for Aligarh. 

When he returned two days later Haneef was transformed. 
Gone was the despair; he was brimming with hope once more. 
Zakir sahib had not only offered the possibility of work but 
had also promised space at the Engineering College for a 
workshop. Taking loans from friends, borrowing what he could, 
Haneef managed to put together enough money to buy the 
necessary materials, hire a few carpenters, and rent a truck in 
which this motley crowd then departed for Aligarh. Depression 
and listlessness had given way to a vigour fuelled by the hope 
of a new beginning. 

During the early days of that more promising phase in our 
lives my mind was still steeped in the fears of the recent past. 
I could not forget the creditors demanding repayment, who 
entered our home at all hours of the day or night with the 
intention of catching Haneef by surprise. Haneef, with no money 
to pay them, spent his time trying to elude them. It was an 
intensely humiliating experience which left deep psychological 

sears. Often, in his sleep, Haneef would pull the quilt tightly 
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over his head, shouting, ‘Save me, save me!’ and I don’t 
think I can ever forget listening to him stumbling around in 
the dark, as he wandered distraught through the house at night. 
I remember being frightened all the time. Neither of us seemed 
capable of working out a solution in those circumstances, yet 
we had to find the courage to stand up to it because there was 
no one and nothing to fall back on. Sleep, rest, peace, had all 
disappeared from our home. Even in winter, Haneef would not 
return home till past midnight. He would sneak in after a 
subdued knock on the door, through an entrance at the back of 
the house. I had to keep awake so that I could hear that furtive 
knock and let him in immediately. After giving him something 
to eat, I would repair his only pair of woollen trousers by 
lamplight and then lie down to sleep. By three o’clock we 
would be up again. I would heat water for his bath, give him 
some breakfast, and bid him farewell again. 

After Haneef’s departure for Aligarh, my nocturnal vigil 
should have ended. But now I found myself staying awake 
because the children and I were alone in that house without 
doors. Danger lurked everywhere. Just behind the house, next 
to Nicholson Road, uprooted refugee families, unemployed and 
penniless, were living within the old city walls. For our 
protection, Haneef had left behind two craftsmen from Chamba 
in Himachal Pradesh, who lived in the workshop on the 
premises. I was unsure of them, although time would prove 
my initial suspicions unfounded and misplaced. Only their 
loyalty and impeccable decency made it possible for me to 
remain alone in the house for the next eight months. 

One of them, Chain Lal, offered me a good piece of advice: 
‘Begum sahiba, there must be furniture and unused material 
locked up in the showroom. Why not go there one of these 
days and check it out?’ The suggestion appealed to me. The 
workshop had, of course, been reduced to a shambles long 
ago and there was nothing of value left in it. Whatever could 
be salvaged had already been carried away by the kabaadi. 
But I had not thought of the showroom. The next day, with 
the children and the two craftsmen, | made my way through 
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Bara Bazaar, past the Carlton Cafe, the Hindu College and 
the sweetshop of the halwai, Lala Mithan Lal, till | reached 
our spacious showroom. It was boarded up from the front. 
Entering a side lane, we went through the premises allotted 
as a residence to the manager, Shiv Shankar Lal, and gained 
access to the showroom from the back. The large halls were 
empty, but we discovered two rooms that were filled with 
unfinished furniture, materials used for polishing, cracked but 
also undamaged glass panels, and in the cupboards, a large 
stock of nails, screws, latches, and other materials. After 
looking through everything, I thought it over while we had 
tea with Shiv Shankar and his family. I decided that the glass 
and useless pieces of wood and brass could be sold 
immediately. After the sale, some money could be set aside 
for our minimal needs, and the rest used for purchasing 
material required to complete the unfinished items of furniture 
lying in the showroom. These could then be sold. This 
practical course of action appealed to everyone and we put it 
into practice the very next day. The benefits were immediate. 
Chain Lal and Sridhar no longer had to go out looking for 
work during the day, and the workshop sprang to life again 
with the sound of the craftsmen’s tools. Within a short 
while, we managed to generate enough income to be self- 
sufficient as far as food and basic necessities were concerned. 
Haneef was spared the responsibility and worry of running 
the home while he was still trying to set up the business 
in Aligarh. I think, by then, the pressure under which he 
had been functioning in the recent past had made him feel 
totally alienated and cut-off from the problems at home. 
Sometimes, it appeared as though he had forgotten that the 
children needed nourishment, that someone might be sick, 
that medicines, clothes and other basic necessities had to be 
provided. 

Sehraiji came and stayed with us for a long time during 
this difficult period, and the help and support that we drew 
from his presence can only be comprehended by those who 
have endured similar changes of fortune. Pyara Singh ‘Sehrai’, 
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a well-known Punjabi poet, was one of Haneef’s closest 
friends. There were many who befriended us in our better 
days; one heard nothing of them when things started to go 
wrong. Only Sehraiji, Adil and Mahender were always there, 
never losing contact even during our worst days. Sehraiji 
sometimes had to go out of Delhi for a while but he made 
arrangements even then for necessities to be supplied to us in 
his absence. However, life, in order to be sustained, demands 
more than milk, biscuits and flour. Even these necessities, 
acquired by the periodic sale of material and furniture from 
the showroom, were not sufficient. Yet, in spite of our 
difficulties, the children continued to be dressed in clean, 
fresh clothes. Did it matter if this was a miracle wrought by 
washing soda and sunlight and not by expensive detergents? 
Their daily routine was also retained as far as possible. What 
I could not control was the manner in which fruit and other 
choice foods gradually dropped out of their diet. As far as 
the shortage, and later almost complete absence of toys was 
concerned, the children soon found their own solution. They 
simply made up games that required nothing but the simplest 
props. 

Perhaps these details about our domestic difficulties at 
the time are redundant. However, I have related them only to 
provide a perspective within which the childrens’ development 
can be comprehended. When physical deprivation and mental 
tension form the environment in which children are reared, 
the detrimental impact finds expression in their personalities. 
Even now when friends or acquaintances detect shortcomings 
in their behaviour, I cannot always defend their conduct. After 
all, the tale of our misfortunes cannot be recounted to 
everyone. But hardship alone was not their lot. They benefitted 
from the positive influences that dominated the family 
background and environment. Had they lacked these 
influences, | am certain they would have been led astray. 

Haneef had the option of joining the Congress and standing 
for election on the party’s ticket, for he belonged to a prominent 
family in the community. His uncle, Maulana Ahmed Saeed’s 
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associations with the ruling Congress party, and Pandit 
Nehru’s rather special affection for him, made this a 
temptingly simple proposition. But it would have meant a 
compromise with his own convictions and beliefs even if it 
promised rich dividends. It is likely that the Maulana’s own 
refusal to exploit his contacts for personal gain functioned as 
an important yardstick for Haneef. The only time he sought 
his help, and received it unstintingly, was in regaining 
possession of his showroom after officials of the refugee 
rehabilitation cell had declared it evacuee property and locked 
It. 

Many years later when our children had grown up and 
were studying at university, two of them were encouraged by 
their tutors to prepare for the Indian Administrative Services 
examination : “The government needs people from your kind 
of background.’ Without even consulting the elders of the 
family, both of them ignored the advice, preferring to enter the 
teaching profession instead. This is what I would call the impact 
of a milieu and a legacy. All the children imbibed values from 
the past but judiciously combined these with principles 
appropriate to their own circumstances. Their choices were 
their own and so they remain committed to them. In spite of 
the taunts of playmates and teachers during a childhood and 
adolescence marked by hardship, none of them regarded 
compromise and dishonesty as options in life. They joined the 
popular struggle for a better society, and remain firm on that 
path even today. 

We have, however, strayed far ahead in our story. After 
the problems faced in Delhi, the hope of a new beginning in 
Aligarh was like the light at the end of a dark tunnel. Since 
Aligarh had no tradition of local craftsmen specializing in 
making furniture, the university had been supplied, since the 
time of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, by contractors from Bareilly. 
Haneef required only to gradually replace this source to ensure 
a legitimate and highly lucrative income for himself—a course 
of action which would not merely have freed us from our debts 
but would also have provided for a luxurious lifestyle. 
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However, Haneef chose to adopt a different path. Being 
located in Aligarh itself, he realized that he could save the 
university large outlays on furniture simply by undertaking, 
on a priority basis, the repair of furniture that was only 
partially damaged. The Vice-Chancellor, and honest members 
of his administration, were delighted with this decision, but 
obviously the Bareilly contractors who saw an ‘inheritance’ 
dwindling before their eyes strongly opposed the practice. 
They found support in those quarters which regularly made a 
tidy profit by auctioning and picking up the rejected furniture 
at throwaway prices and then using, or re-selling it after minor 
repairs. These were influential gentlemen who now joined 
forces with the contractors. Haneef received all kinds of 
threats, including threats to his life, to make him desist from 
continuing his work. Predictably, he persisted with the 
honourable option. 

For about a year or so, Haneef stayed in a rented room on 
the top floor of a house in Dodhpur. He had not been sending 
any money to Delhi, for whatever he earned was being ploughed 
back into the business. As soon as the situation improved 
sufficiently, arrangements were made for us to move to Aligarh. 
The problem was that if our creditors discovered that the 
children and I were shifting to Aligarh, a clear indication of 
Haneef’s presence there, they would start bothering us again. 
The question of being able to repay them did not arise; the 
heavy interest rates they charged would have been enough to 
push us back into the hard times from which we were struggling 
to emerge. It was decided that after a quiet and unannounced 
departure, our friends would spread the word that we had left 
for Pakistan. 

When we arrived in Aligarh, Haneef was living in a room 
on the barsati floor of the Dodhpur house. The landlady was 
happy to have him as a tenant for he left early in the morning, 
spending the day at the university and the workshop, and only 
returned home late at night to eat a solitary meal, read a while 
and then go to sleep. With our arrival the peace of her household 
was suddenly disturbed. It was natural that the children should 
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spend the day running around on the terrace where our single- 
room home was located. It was equally natural, and justified, 
that the landlady should find this difficult to tolerate. After all, 
she had rented her room to an unencumbered young man, not 
to his large and noisy family. 

The landlady was a young and beautiful widow, popularly 
known as Appabi, who disliked having too many people about 
her elegant ancestral home. Consequently, she would only let 
out the room at the top of the house to single, needy young 
men who would, of course, have been recommended by 
someone within her social circle. The unexpected arrival of 
Haneef Hashmi’s wife and four children was not at all to her 
liking. Unfortunately, I did nothing to lessen her anxiety by 
social visits that might have reassured her in some measure. I 
was always so preoccupied with my endless domestic chores 
that I never could, even if 1 had wanted to, find the time to 
call on her. Of course, the children who frequently went up 
and down the stairs would always address her with the proper 
respect, but she and I had no contact at all. Occasionally she 
would give vent to her dissatisfaction by complaining to Sabtha, 
my eldest daughter, that I never came down to visit her. 
However, I was reluctant to pay obeisance, for in the feudal 
milieu, the landed nobility and their lowly tenants inhabited 
different realms and communicating across this barrier of 
inequality promised neither pleasure nor utility. 

On only one occasion was I able to get the upper hand. 
As a traditional form of thanksgiving for favours granted by 
the Almighty, Appabi was distributing large bowls of 
sweetmeats on an auspicious day in the month of Rajab. Only 
pure Sayedanis were invited to the ceremony. The house was 
bustling with activity. One of the invitees inquired about the 
current tenants in the house. They were informed that it was 
a Mr Hashmi and his family from Delhi. Two or three of the 
women, wanting to satisfy their curiosity further, came 
clattering up the wooden staircase. The noise brought me out 
of the room to see who could possibly be coming up. On 
seeing me, two of the women cried out in surprise: Qamar 
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Appa, is that you? And they enveloped me in profuse 
embraces. Appabi had followed them up the stairs. Oh dear 
Appabi, how is it you haven’t invited Qamar Appa? Don’t 
you know that she is.... My landlady was taken aback and 
showed her discomfiture. I bowed low in greeting. Despite 
her repeated entreaties that I join them in the ceremony, I 
excused myself. I was averse to participating in ritualistic 
religious ceremonies, having grown up in an atmosphere where 
they were never performed and were always referred to 
disparagingly. 

After that incident, I began to receive invitations from 
members of the ‘Aligarh society’, a term by which the elite of 
that small town referred to themselves. Politely but firmly I 
would refuse, finding some pretext or other for not going. Unless 
one competed with the others in a display and show of wealth 
on such occasions, the stigma of being a curiosity from the 
lower strata was firmly attached to one. This defeated the very 
purpose of being present at their meetings which were held to 
impress each other with a sense of their own pre-eminence. At 
any rate, a further deterioration in our relations with Appabi 
complicated matters. She now had a long list of complaints 
against us. Most of them were without foundation, but then, it 
was her environment and her home. She was the landlady, so 
the last word was always hers. And it was invariably a bitter 
one. 

One of the charges was that the children spied on her 
through the skylight. Her annoyance probably originated in 
the following manner. Three-year-old Barfi and six-year-old 
Kela (the daughters-in-law of the sweeper, to whom they had 
been sold at such tender ages by their drunken father) worked 
as scavengers in the homes of several unsympathetic ladies, 
including Appabi, and were continually being charged with all 
sorts of misdemeanours. No doubt their curiosity about a 
lifestyle from which they were outcasts, although they made 
a major, though lowly, contribution to its maintenance, 
encouraged the practice of spying on the ladies and their 
guests. Our children, who played with these two little girls, 
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may have joined in their prank occasionally. What they saw 
or intended to see I could never fathom, but children do find 
it amusing to catch adults unawares in this way. Indeed, | 
did once come upon them suddenly breaking out in giggles 
and running away from the skylight. They were firmly 
reprimanded and threatened with dire consequences if they 
should be caught at the skylight again. However, I am sure 
this had no greater effect than that which such threats and 
restrictions usually have. 

In the Dodhpur house we were cramped in one room. In 
that confined space, the household effects from our spacious 
Kashmiri Gate haveli had somehow to be accommodated with 
a modicum of taste. Haneef and I still hoped that one day we 
would be able to display our precious collection of cut-glass 
to advantage and adorn our home, but for the time being 
everything had to be put away in the low cupboards that lined 
the four walls of the room. The cupboards had doors but no 
latches or locks. Unfortunately Haneef hated locking up things 
as much as I hated handling keys. The inevitable happened. 
Safdar, who could hoist himself off the bed and had just started 
walking, managed to open one of the cupboards. He spotted a 
cut-glass ashtray on the shelf right in front of him. Crash! I 
came running out of the kitchen—I had barely put the little 
rascal to sleep and gone in to prepare lunch for the older 
children who were about to return from school. The splintered 
glass was swept up and removed and the cupboard doors closed. 
Lifting Safdar, | put him on the bed again and gave him some 
toys in the hope that he would be diverted. I went back to the 
kitchen. But there was no stopping him now. In spite of our 
arguments about who was responsible and what should be done, 
the cupboard doors remained unlocked, nor was anything done 
to secure them from Safdar’s new-found interest. The rampage 
continued unabated. Perhaps the sound of the shattering glass 
was what delighted him! Within a week we had a lot of 
empty space in the cupboards. Many things that had been 
stacked under the beds, an extremely unsatisfactory 

_ arrangement, could now be shifted. Our room certainly became 
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more inhabitable! At any rate, I was helpless in the face of 
the loss as I could hardly have restrained the little feet that 
had just learned to walk. I consoled myself with the wisdom 
that the fortunate lose their belongings, and the unfortunate 
their lives. There is an old saying that broken glass averts 
misfortune. The price, I comforted myself, was a small one 
to pay. But the wise had not spoken truly. Surely all that 
broken glass should have held back the disaster that would 
claim my son in the prime of his life? 

Our short stay at Appabi’s house came to an end when 
we shifted to the Pahasu House compound, near Tasveer Mahal 
cinema hall. Part of the inheritance of Nawab Pahasu, its 
spacious compound comprised many dwellings. Our house was 
bright and open. Haneef was able to acquire space alongside it 
for the workshop, which had already been shifted from the 
Engineering College premises as no private orders could be 
executed there, and the university contract, drastically reduced 
after the implementation of the scheme to repair damaged 
furniture, was no longer adequate. The house was suitable for 
us in many ways. It had a large open courtyard, a fairly wide 
veranda, two big rooms, a separate bathroom and lavatory, 
and an old-fashioned storeroom and kitchen. After our previous 
accommodation it felt like a palace! 

The most appealing feature of the house was its location. 
It was surrounded by spacious lawns with a well in one comer, 
and several huge old trees. Within the compound there were 
small thatched-roofed cottages which were rented out to 
university students. Several students lodged in each cottage, 
and they were collectively responsible for organizing their own 
meals. These students came from all parts of the country, and 
since they were studying different disciplines, their interests 
and knowledge were as varied as their hometowns. 

There were several other houses in the compound. One 
was occupied by Mullaji, one by Maulvi sahib, another by 
Munshi Basheer Ahmed, and then there was the residence of 
Daroga sahib, the police inspector. Although he was posted at 
a district police station, his family lived in Aligarh town 
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because of the educational facilities available for the children. 
Daroga sahib’s wife was popularly known as Jiji, or elder sister, 
by everyone in the Pahasu House complex. And the children 
started calling me Ammaji, which is how I began to be called 
‘mother’ even by those who were much older than me! 

Since it was Mullaji’s privilege to call the faithful to 
prayer from the mosque, I suppose it was fitting that Naseem, 
his daughter, was the natural leader of the children in the 
compound. Although the police inspector’s younger daughter, 
Munni, tried hard to assert her status, Naseem was more 
popular and the children preferred to follow her lead. 

Among Munshi Basheer Ahmed’s many responsibilities was 
the onerous one of collecting rent from the tenants and 
submiting it regularly to Nawab Pahasu. The upkeep of the 
properties and arrangements for necessary repairs also fell 
within his jurisdiction. As a result there were frequent 
altercations between him and the tenants. Although he was 
always busy following up complaints and demands for repairs, 
nobody seemed satisfied with his efforts. Whenever we got 
together, the jokes always revolved around Munshiji’s activities 
and his rotund appearance. When the women of the compound 
gathered, the references to him in the course of conversation 
were seldom flattering. 

Among the tenants, our family was a little unusual. We 
were neither from the university’s academic community nor 
did we belong to the class of local businessmen. The town’s 
furniture business was actually set up with the establishment 
of our workshop and the concept of interior design was also 
associated with the name of our firm which was a leader in 
this department as well. 

Of course, quite distinct from all the tenants were the 
honourable Nawab and Begum Pahasu, who lived in splendid 
isolation in the main house that dominated the compound. Long 
years of over-indulgence and alcoholism had deprived the 
Nawab of his sight and he was completely dependent on a 

ittery of faithful retainers. Perhaps because of his blindness, 
te showed no interest even in the maintenance of his haveli 
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so that the streaked facade of that beautiful old building 
resembled the tear-stained cheeks of a neglected bride. It was 
an irony of fate that the Begum too suffered from an eye 
ailment so that the two of them were a sadly matched pair. 

The Pahasu House compound was full of adventure for 
the children. After school, and during the holidays, they spent 
most of their time exploring it and inventing new games to 
play. Drawing water from the well for a communal bath and 
riding on the back of the police inspector’s buffalo were a 
couple of their favourite activities. Naseem led the pack and 
Munni, irritated and envious, would tauntingly call her 
‘Naseemdhi’. In spite of these little rivalries the children played 
happily together. The thick branches of the trees in the 
compound easily supported ropes with small wooden seats, on 
which the children used to swing. Even their mothers and aunts 
would come down to the swings in the afternoon when the 
men had returned after lunch to their offices or the university, 
and their own housework was done. As they sang along with 
the rhythmic motion of the swing, tiredness and monotony fell 
away, and they returned home refreshed, before beginning 
preparations for the evening meal. The Pahasu House 
compound, although spatially circumscribed by enclosing walls, 
seemed capable of providing something of interest to all those 
who were sheltered within its confines. Like the colours of the 
rainbow, all types and tastes could be found there: the high 
and the low, the educated and the illiterate. Within the 
compound, one found the joys of daily life which seem 
insignificant only so long as one does not have to do without 
them: a fresh and open atmosphere, sunlight, water, spacious 
surroundings, a large mohalla, and lots of children who were 
always discovering and inventing new forms of play so that 
on moonlit nights, their laughter and the sounds of running 
feet filled the compound till late into the night. 

For the children, Pahasu House offered an exposure to a 
rich variety of experiences and personalities, of whom the 
most entertaining was undoubtedly Munshi Basheer Ahmed. 
Nawab Pahasu was only nominally in control of the 
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inheritance handed down from his forefathers. Munshiji was 
over-all in-charge of the Nawab’s affairs and his girth appeared 
to expand with the increase in his responsibilities and his 
importance. He regarded himself as being, without let or 
qualification, the proper owner of the house he occupied and 
thus a cut above the other tenants who were, after all, entrusted 
to his care. 

Near the big gate of Pahasu House there was a huge 
eucalyptus tree. It was probably as old as the Nawab’s 
ancestral haveli, and was the centre of activity, as children 
and adults alike loved to gather under its shade. A colony of 
ants grew at its base; perhaps they too were drawn by the 
promise of shelter. Unfortunately, Munshiji had a life-long 
aversion to ants and took it upon himself, as a sacred duty, to 
destroy the colony. Every morning, after his ablutions, he would 
come to the tree, accompanied by a servant carrying a pitcher 
of boiling water which would be ceremoniously poured over 
the ill-fated creatures. They could hardly have resisted the flood 
and must have been killed off within a few days. But Munshiyji 
was of a suspicious temperament, and continued to have the 
boiling water poured for some more time. The children, who 
observed this daily ritual from a safe distance, were concerned 
that the wanton killing of God’s creatures would surely bring 
retribution. However, justice is often misplaced, and it was the 
tree which soon shed all its leaves so that its trunk and branches 
stood out, dry and lifeless against the sky. The children were 
very unhappy, and openly directed their anger at Munshiji. 
But events will take their course. One night some men arrived 
with an array of axes and bullock carts. A pious, elderly 
gentleman going to the mosque for namaz late at night, was 
perplexed by the presence of the bullock carts in the compound 
at that hour. But those who woke up for namaz early next 
morning, found an open, emptied grave where once the beautiful 
tree had stood. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

All the residents were furious with Munshiji. They vented 
their anger in contentious disagreements with him at the 
slightest excuse. The children were extremely agitated. 
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Naseem’s father informed her that bringing down a living, 
green tree was a crime against the law of the Almighty. They 
couldn’t understand the conceptual ramifications of disobeying 
divine law, but the news appeared to justify the use of the 
strongest, most derogatory terms of condemnation for the 
offender. 

In spite of occasional set-backs to their generally happy, 
play-filled days, the children growing up together in the 
compound were a merry and interesting group. For my children, 
Pahasu House would become an unforgettable part of their 
lives. It was a time of freedom, of unrestrained play and 
discovery. They rejoiced in the heady smell of the rain-wet 
earth, unmindful of the sharp drizzle that drenched them, leaving 
drops of rain which they shook out of their hair as they rushed 
indoors once the downpour started. They played hide-and-seek 
in the branches of the huge trees in the compound, and learned 
to identify trees and shrubs by their flowers and leaves. A 
favourite game involved hastily constructing riddles in which 
the names of these plants would be concealed or obliquely 
referred to; the others would have to identify the plant. Kabbadi, 
kho-kho and seven stones, which required agility and swiftness, 
were also part of their daily repertoire. On moonlit nights, 
‘catching the shadow’ was a major source of delight, and the 
compound rang with the sound of their voices. 

Sometimes the students would get together for an evening 
of poetry and song. The children were always present, and 
enjoyed themselves. My two older ones knew some couplets of 
Urdu poetry and would recite them at these sessions. They 
would bring back reports of the praise showered on them by 
the students. The children also developed an attachment to the 
craftsmen in the workshop and enjoyed listening to their tales 
and watching them as they worked. The workers, in turn, kept 
a watchful eye on the children as they played, and informed 
me whenever their pranks became too boisterous. They were 
fortunate that ‘homework’, the disease currently afflicting 
school-going children, had not yet been discovered. 

Safdar was the youngest among the group of children 
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who played together in our mohalla. He completed his first 
year at Pahasu House and we lived there till he was two and 
a half years old. Although he was a quiet child, he was very 
popular. His winsome smile attracted the others and he always 
seemed to be in someone or the other’s lap. I am not quite 
sure why. He was not particularly nice looking. | am reminded 
of a proverb that one of my aunts was particularly fond of: 
shareef baccha kabootar baccha; razeel baccha murghi 
baccha. God knows if there is any truth in this saying, but 
experience seems to bear out that it is the ugly duckling which 
becomes the swan. Safdar seldom ventured out of the house, 
and if he did, it was always with his older brother and sisters. 
He spent most of the day with me, babbling ‘mum-bap, mum- 
bap’ as he trailed me around the house. These words, probably 
a childish attempt at reproducing phrases picked up from the 
older children, were used to convey to me that he was either 
hungry or thirsty. Otherwise he wasn’t troublesome. I don’t 
recall him crying for things as some children do, but he could 
be stubborn. One day, when he was about two years old and 
speaking clearly, | came upon him banging his head against 
the wall. I tried to stop him, worried that he might hurt himself. 
‘] am toughening my head,’ he solemnly announced, and carried 
on! Although he resisted, I picked him up, hoping to distract 
him. But it was difficult, even when he was that young, to get 
him to give up what he had set his heart on doing. 

It is important for children to be able to play among their 
peers for a variety of reasons. Play exercises developing muscles 
and growing lungs. Children also pick up a strong sense of 
values when playing with others of their own age. Those who 
violate the norms of fair play are ostracized as mercilessly as 
any adult who breaks the social code of his community. 
Children will not tolerate dishonesty, meanness, a failure to 
reciprocate or to take one’s turn in the course of play. Playing 
in groups without undue interference from adults cures children 
of all the namby-pamby and spoilt ways that they often acquire 
in their relationships with parents and older relatives at home. 
Whether they are from well-to-do homes or from less 
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comfortably placed families, children follow more democratic 
norms when they play together, and they distance themselves 
from those who try to put on airs. 

Of course, the generally restrained and understated 
mannerisms of polite behaviour inculcated in children until a 
generation ago, encouraged this equality. The fashion prevalent 
in contemporary urban society of dressing children in expensive 
clothes before sending them out to play every evening — only 
one more expression of the unseemly display of wealth that 
has become the norm—has several drawbacks. Either the well- 
dressed children themselves look down on those who are not 
dressed as fashionably as they are, or the more casually dressed 
children may find themselves in awe of the expensively turned- 
out ones. This distinction on the basis of acquisitions is not in 
any way conducive to the development of positive values in 
either of the two sets of children. The Pahasu House compound 
did not allow for such distinctions to be established, for all the 
residents shared the view that interacting with one’s peers was 
a major component of healthy child-rearing. Our children 
learned to respect each other as equals, to share whatever each 
had with all the others, and to be responsive to each other’s 
joys and sorrows. These norms which could never have been 
learned in a status-conscious community, were acquired 
spontaneously through their play in the environs of Pahasu 
House. 

The children also éncountered an endless stream of 
conjurers, fakirs, peddlers wtih dancing bears and chattering 
monkeys, and all manner of performers by whom they were 
understandably fascinated. A fakir who, if I remember rightly, 
would arrive every jummaraat, was a special favourite with 
the children who loved the song he sang as he went round the 
compound. His routine was to call at each doorstep and dance 
and sing before moving on to the next house. He carried a 
twisted staff festooned with coloured rags and bells tied at the 
top. His loose, flowing robes were also decorated with brightly 
coloured patches. As soon as he arrived the children would 
fall in line behind him so that his procession increased in 
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size as he went from house to house. Like a hero or a leader, 
he marched at the head of the band of children running along 
behind him. As he reached each house, he would call out: 
Baba Juman fakir is at your threshold, Juman fakir, Baba 
Juman fakir. May all your desires and wishes be granted on 
this auspicious night, give alms, alms to Baba. The children 
pestered Baba, entreating him to dance for them, and he never 
disappointed them. With bells tied around his ankles, and 
beating a rhythm with his wooden staff, he would dance and 
sing for them. 


‘Angla naache bangla naache, naache botal khana; 
bangle mein se mem pukare, lao tippan khaana, ding 
ta ding ta ding ta durr...’ 


The children lustily joined in the chorus, and with much 
merriment and laughter the parade continued. At each home 
Baba received money, flour, grain etc., before he went on his 
way. Finally the spectacle that enlivened the Pahasu House 
compound, at no cost whatever to its appreciative young 
participants, would come to an end as the merry andrew 
completed his round and went out to the sound of the bells on 
his feet. Acrobats, jugglers and other performers made regular 
visits, attracting the children as much by their dexterity as by 
the jingles that formed an integral part of their act. A procession 
formed behind each one of them which broke up only as they 
left the compound. The children of Pahasu House were never 
short of entertainment. 

Most of the children belonged to middle-class families 
and there was little or no opportunity for snob values to 
impress or exert much influence on them. This was 
particularly so because the parents tended not to interfere 

| with the children. So it happened that twelve-year-old 
Naseem, who came from probably the poorest family, was 
the natural leader of the group. Every morning, after the 

study of the Quran with her father, she would 


lp her mother with the housework—grinding coarse grains 


> 
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to make porridge, filling water, gathering firewood for the 
stove, and performing any other chores that her mother would 
ask her to help out with. However, once the other children 
returned from school, Naseem would look for the first 
opportunity to give her father the slip, and run out to play. 
Her mother did not really object to this because Naseem 
ensured that her chores for the day were completed well in 
time. When she came to our home, even her father imposed 
no restrictions on her. 

The police inspector’s daughters ranged from the youngest 
who was in primary school to the eldest who was studying for 
her Masters degree. They did try to maintain some distance 
from the others, being justifiably proud of their status as the 
offspring of an official responsible for the security of our life 
and property! However, the police inspector himself was a 
fairly harmless person who was only occasionally seen in the 
compound. Darogaji’s impending arrival would be announced 
by Jiji’s being turned out more attractively than usual. Whatever 
doubts one may have had about the reasons for this were 
usually dispelled by her second daughter’s irrepressible giggles 
whenever any of the neighbours commented on her appearance 
during the days when her husband was at home. Of course, it 
was another matter altogether that Jiji had, at some stage, 
acquired a buffalo which was tied outside her house. After a 
while she had the surrounding area enclosed so that there was 
no risk of the animal being stolen. Soon she planted flowers in 
front of the house which did enhance the attractiveness and 
prestige of the compound. Gradually the flower-beds became 
broader and longer. After all, every year, seeds dispersed in a 
wider area around the plants, so that flowers started growing 
around the original flower-beds. Eventually a lawn several 
yards wide and bounded by flower beds brimming with 


seasonal flowers brightened the entrance to their home. One — 


felt as though one was standing in the university’s Victoria 
Gate lawns, and that was only as it should be. After all, there 
was no stipulation that only university staff could appreciate 
the pleasures of gardening. Jiji’s lawn was surely proof 


. 
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enough. The only thing that intrigued us all was how she had 
got Munshiji to give his consent. 

Jiji’s older girls were fairly regular visitors at our home. 
They enjoyed Haneef’s lively conversation and were impressed 
with his clever repartee. And indeed, like every genuine wit 
faced with an admiring audience, Haneef’s skills appeared to 
be more finely honed, his tongue sharper than ever, as they 
hung onto every word. Sometimes their mother would come 
along with them. Jiji’s two younger ones, Lalla and Munni, 
were part of the children’s group. Munni would sometimes 
attempt to adopt mannerisms appropriate to her father’s exalted 
standing but the others would soon bring her down to earth. In 
fact, | was often amazed at how diplomatically the situation 
was handled by Naseem. 

Safdar was the darling of the group, and all of them were 
extremely protective towards him, taking care to see that he 
suffered no discomfort or difficulty. Sometimes, children from 
the neighbouring Tibbia College or Anona House came to play, 
but they were regarded as outsiders. Once, as they were playing 
together, in the rough and tumble, someone pushed against 
Safdar who had managed to come in the way, so that he fell. 
The Pahasu House crowd immediately closed ranks. A pole 
used for putting up mosquito nets, was brought out. ‘How 
dare you knock down our little Rajju? Just what do you think 
of yourselves !’ Together they chased out the ‘enemy’. I came 
to know of the incident when they all trooped into the house 
with Safdar marching happily in front of them like a hero. It 
took a while before I could make head or tail of their agitated 
accounts, which spilled out in a garbled torrent, as they tried 
to tell me what had happened. I did my best to mollify their 
ruffled feelings, assuring them that the children had obviously 
not intended to harm Safdar but had probably been a little 
rough in their enthusiasm. 

The university students and the craftsmen in the workshop 
were also very fond of Safdar. Perhaps this was because he 
‘was not a meddlesome or destructive child, nor did he ask too 

“many questions. He would observe people’s activities intently 
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but without interfering. As a result, in spite of his quiet 
manner he was well loved by all the neighbours, young and 
old alike. 

During this period Haneef made the acquaintance of Hamid 
Allahabadi who sold Soviet books in the university area. He _ 
had no family and no home. Al! day he would be out on his 
rounds, selling his books. At night he would settle down under 
the awning of a shop or find shelter under a tree, with his 
bundle of books serving as a pillow. He ate his meals at cheap 
restaurants in the marketplace, and poured the miseries of his 
life into poetry. Haneef was attracted by the simplicity of his 
lifestyle, by the manner in which his needs and requirements 
had been pared down to the bare minimum. He brought him 
home. We had enough living space for ourselves and could 
accommodate him without any inconvenience, in one of the 
small rooms in the house. He used to prepare his meals himself, 
usually just rice and a lentil curry. He would invariably call 
out to Safdar when he sat down to eat. Safdar would 
immediately run along, leaving his own food, and share Hamid 
sahib’s meal with him. Gradually Hamid sahib grew so fond 
of Safdar that he would neither eat without him, nor go out in 
the evening unless Safdar accompanied him. They would 
visit the paanwala who sat outside the Tasveer Mahal cinema 
house, and Safdar usually returned home with his mouth and 
clothes stained with the brownish-red paan juice. I would 
often be close to scolding him but could never bring myself 
to utter the words, in the face of Hamid sahib’s obvious 
pleasure and joy. 

For Hamid sahib the future held no promise. About his 
past one knew nothing, for he never talked about it. I never 
heard him narrate even a single anecdote from his childhood. 
But he was a man surrounded by an air of sadness; it seemed 
a part of his personality. His attachment to Safdar had touched 
a deep chord in his heart, and opened up a whole new 
emotional horizon for him. He would even laugh occasionally. i 
He had, perhaps for the first time in his life, been able to — 
love someone. He would call Safdar by all kinds of 
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special silly little names that held significance only for him— 
Dham dhusad, phatey dudiyam, paindoo. Safdar would 
respond and reply to these names. He had become extremely 
fond of Hamid Sahib. Every morning and evening, when | 
was preoccupied with household chores, Hamid sahib would 
take him out into the compound, where they would play 
together. Safdar blossomed with the attention lavished on 
him. He started running around freely in the compound and 
even made friends with the students living in the cottages. 
During the day, when Hamid sahib was out selling his 
books, Safdar started visiting his new friends in Pahasu House 
on his own. It took a while for me to realize why this 
socializing led to a sharp decline in his interest in food at 
home. Sohail informed me sometime later that he was 
entertained generously wherever he went! Sometimes we 
would find him enjoying halwa puri with Nanhe Mian or 
sharing an omelette with one of the students. At home when 
I wondered why he was not eating and directly asked if he 
had eaten somewhere else, the only reply I ever got was a 
guilty little chuckle! Perhaps he preferred the variety of tastes 
that he sampled outside, to the usual fare at home. At any 
rate, the company outside the house would have been far 
livelier. 

I do not know what or who gave Munshi Basheer Ahmed 
the impression that we intended to occupy the house and 
workshop permanently, but as the effective controller of the 
property he suddenly issued us a notice, demanding that we 
clear both premises as soon as possible. We didn’t have much 
time to find a suitable alternative, but managed a place in the 
university area which was close to the children’s school. 
However, the house was small and directly faced the sun for 
most of the day. We had already been exploring the possibility 
of renting premises for the showroom and workshop in town, 
and were lucky enough to get a spacious, though dilapidated 

building, the front portion of which was in fairly good shape. 
_—— setting up the showroom in this portion and the 
yp in the middle section, we still had a large area at 
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the back, which we felt could be used for residential purposes 
after thorough cleaning and extensive repairs. Since this would 
obviously involve time, effort and money, its execution was 
left to a later date. 

The property was part of the Danpur compound, at the 
centre of which was the residence of Nawab Sahib Kibla, the 
brother-in-law of Nawab Danpur, who was a good friend of 
Haneef’s, being closely associated with the university in an 
honorary capacity. With his help, we moved from the backyard 
of one nawab to that of another. We also acquired office space 
in the commercial area of the town. 

Our move from Pahasu House was a big loss for Safdar. 
In the small house we now occupied, there was no space for 
Hamid sahib, who made his own arrangements elsewhere. He 
would come to visit us off and on, but it was not the same 
thing. Hamid sahib’s departure also meant the sudden loss of 
access to his books. Our financial situation did not really 
provide scope for purchasing books, but Hamid sahib’s Soviet 
books had more than made up for that shortfall. Whenever I 
had some leisure time during the day I read from this store. At 
night, abridged and suitably simplified, the tales became bed- 
time stories for the children. In this way they heard numerous 
stories of the heroism of the Soviet people during the Second 
World War, including ‘The Story of Zoya and Shura’ and 
‘The Story of a Real Man’ which told of the legendary bravery 
of a crippled pilot. Stories about Chinese revolutionaries were 
also plentiful as were the Russian classics—Tolstoy, Gogol 
and many others. There were no books for children in Hamid 
sahib’s stock, and our children had no books of their own. I 
do not know how much they grasped of the stories I told them, 
but these were the stories they listened to, at bedtime. They 
never asked for any other kind of story. 

I also started to tell them about their ancestors, and about 
their involvement in India’s struggle for freedom. During the 
1857 revolt, their forefathers had opposed the British, and I 
told the children how, even after the rebels had lost, the family 
refused to learn the language of the oppressors, or make peace 
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with and accept favours from them. As long as the British 
ruled India they remained firm in this resolve, in spite of the 
fact that those who collaborated with the British gained 
pecuniary benefits while those who were open to British 
education derived intellectual advantage from the interaction. 
Sabiha was then seven years old, Sohail just six, and the other 
two still younger, so I am doubtful of the extent to which they 
could comprehend the significance of the tales they heard, but 
they did imbibe a sense of pride in the actions of their ancestors. 
They acquired the feeling that to sacrifice for what you believed 
in, was somehow better than mere well-being and comfort. I 
remember Sohail telling his friends that if his father could go 
to jail, then so could he. And the children would all get together 
in procession, singing Makhdoom’s famous song from the days 
of the freedom movement: ‘This struggle is the struggle for 
freedom... ’ 

It was now a hundred years after the 1857 revolt. Our 
house in the Danpur compound was gradually being made 
habitable. Until we could shift there, we continued to stay in 
our small house, one among those used by the retainers of 
Nawab Kamil Mustafa sahib. Our family life continued on a 
more or less even keel. The children were growing up, 
and moving on to to new stages of learning and 
accomplishment. Their level of awareness and understanding 
increased. They became more interested in their social 
environment and showed a greater concern with grasping its 
latent nuances. There were families from different social strata 
living in the common compound but they tried to retain status 
distinctions in their day-to-day interactions. The atmosphere 
was quite different from what the children had been used to 
in Pahasu House. 

To ensure a steady and good income from his property, 
the nawab had had some quarters constructed near the wall of 
the compound. The occupants of these houses referred to 
themselves as the ‘lecturers’ community’, since they were all 
employed at the university. I suppose they felt that this 
endowed them with a certain prestige. Their children were 
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reared with a strong sense of social heirarchy and they 
felt that playing with our children was below their dignity. 
Needless to say, their mothers avoided me as far as possible. 
At any rate, I seldom found time to go visiting, and when 
I did have some moments of leisure, it was usually not at 
the time when they were ‘at home’. Some of them were 
associates or acquaintances from my student days, but 
they did not find it worth their while to renew contact with 
one who was now well below their social standing. I learned 
the hard way that ‘the dust cannot aim for the purity of the 
sky’! 

Referring to the period of our residence in Nishaat House 
and the Danpur compound, in an article published in 1989 in 
the journal, Popular Jurist, Sohail would write that ‘the years 
from 1952 to 1960 were years of poverty and want. My 
youngest sister Shabnam was born in 1957 in Aligarh. The 
seven of us used to live then in a one-room house and 
there were days when we got one square meal a day with 
difficulty. We had’ one set of school uniforms each, which 
were religiously washed every night and worn the next day. 
Safdar and I were in one school and had one geometry box 
between us. We used to take it to school on alternate days 
and on the day both of us had geometry classes I used to run 
away from school, being unable to face the humiliation of 
being turned out of class.’ 

Our home, although ‘chicken coop’ would be a more 
appropriate expression, was so located that all winter we 
yearned for the warmth of a ray of sunlight, and all summer 
we sizzled as though we were in an oven. Obviously, the 
landlord, in hiring it out, had not been concerned about the 
discomfort to which the tennants would be subjected. After 
all, we did pay a lower rent, and so should not have aspired to 
basic comforts. Facilities were made available for the more 
exalted strata and there the matter should have ended. However, 
as I have always had a physical inability to tolerate heat beyond 
a point, I had no option but to seek the comparative coolness 
of the trees that grew around the well in the complex. Every 
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afternoon, when the house became unbearably hot, | would 
take my cot and rest under the shade of the trees while the 
children played. The lecturers’ community was totally shocked 
by this ‘uncouth’ behaviour on my part. No genteel woman 
from a cultured and educated family background could ever 
be guilty of such a transgression! 

There was no way out for me but to swallow any residual 
sense of shame that | might have felt at their obvious 
annoyance. I ignored their offended sensibilities, their whispered 
criticism, and continued with my routine. The situation came 
to such a pass that eventually, one of the close associates of 
the Nawab himself hinted that I was transgressing all bounds 
of propriety by my conduct, but I pretended not to understand 
the drift of his subtly phrased critique. However, I was worried 
that this incident might force Haneef to impose restrictions on 
my unconventional behaviour. I braced myself for a 
confrontation even with him, for I simply could not endure the 
fires of hell that consumed our home as the afternoon heat 
reached its peak. Imagine my delight when Haneef himself 
instructed the children to take my cot out under the trees after 
lunch so that I could rest there! Eventually, the intense heat of 
summer gave way to cooler days which announced the onset 
of winter. One of the most difficult periods of my life came to 
an end. 

How did such difficulties, the solutions to which marked 
us apart from polite society, affect the children? Would it have 
been better for them if we had succumbed to the pressure of 
putting up a front for our conservative neighbours, and lived 
the petty, worrisome life of a ‘decent’ family that had to conceal 
its straitened circumstances from the outside world? Wouldn’t 
the family’s reputation at least have remained unsullied? Or 
was it better that Haneef and I had broken out of that mould? 
I don’t think I have any definite answers to these questions 
but | am certain that our choices influenced the children in 
ways that are reflected in their personalities. 

After Shabnam was born, I was immersed in domesticity. 
I now had two young children to care for, although three-and 
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a-half-year-old Safdar was no longer that dependent on me. 
The time spent in Hamid sahib’s care had encouraged him to 
find his own way in the immediate neighbourhood, and he did 
not show any hesitation in going out with the older children in 
the evening. Although he was ready to join nursery school, 
Safdar missed the last date for admission because of an 
indisposition, and spent another year at home. This turned out 
to be quite beneficial for him. The whole day, he played with 
toys of his own choice, usually everyday objects brought into 
play. Tabassum, the little girl next-door, was of the same age 
and the two of them were great friends. Safdar and his 
‘Buchhum’ never fought, although they played together for 
hours. They invented their own games which, like all games 
that children create, were focused on the need to be together. 

One day Safdar put some pebbles into an empty tin. With 
children of that age, especially those who have a very limited 
supply of toys, noise-makers of this sort are common. He started 
rattling it, and Tabassum began dancing to its rhythm like a 
little monkey. Rajju sang along: Kahin jaana mati, kahin jaana 
mati, mati, mati. This became a daily performance of which 
neither Tabassum nor Rajju tired. Children would gather round 
them as for a bandar ka naach. Tabassum’s mother would 
peer over the wall to call her home, but just the sight of her 
little daughter so absorbed in her dance, would send her 
scurrying back, barely able to control her laughter. 

At Pahasu House, Safdar had become very friendly with 
Bitto, the daughter of our sweeper, because of her enormous 
repertoire of folk songs. In her village, her talent and range 
had been unchallenged. She would come to our house after 
she finished work in the neighbouring houses so that she could 
spend as much time as possibie playing with Safdar. A real 
friendship developed between them and soon she started singing 
her beautiful folk songs for him. Their routine continued as 
long as we remained at Pahasu House, and Rajju remembered 
Bitto and her songs long after we had left. She would tease 
him: “Will you marry me?’... ‘Yes I will’... ‘Then you will 
have to bring an entire marriage party’. 
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About this time, Safdar took up drawing. Perhaps he had 
been encouraged by what he saw in the exercise books of his 
older siblings. ‘I also want to draw. Get me a copybook too.’ 
But there were no stationary shops nearby, and Haneef would 
forget to pick up a copybook on his way home. One day Safdar 
brought home a broken slate. It pained me; I didn’t even have 
a piece of chalk to give him. Taking the shard of an 
earthenware pot, I prodded him to see if he could draw with 
it. “‘Arre yeh to likh raha hai!’ and he was lost in his own 
world. He would draw animals on the run, birds in flight— 
never beginning, as children commonly do, from the head or 
the beak of the bird, but from its wings. Animal drawings 
would be started from the hind legs, and as their heads were 
drawn, the muzzles would be turned backwards in a life-like 
representation of their actual motion. Obviously the drawings 
could not be retained. At any rate, Safdar was always in such 
a hurry to draw the next one that he would quickly wipe the 
slate clean! 

Suddenly, he developed a keen interest in cutting designs 
out of paper. I didn’t allow the younger children to work with 
scissors, but because my mother had encouraged my early 
interest in paper cut-outs, he had seen me making paper flowers 
and also teaching the two older children how to use the scissors. 
Of course, he had also seen me using the tailoring scissors to 
cut cloth. He was so insistent that I had to make a small pair 
of scissors available for him, and here again he showed a skill 
that was unusual for one so young. In fact, I found that the 
flowers and shapes he created were finer than any that I had 
ever managed to produce. 

There was a large open space surrounding the haveli, and 
when the children finally broke through the hierarchical 
resistence and made friends among the neighbouring families 
of the lecturers’ community, they began to use it as a cricket 
pitch. I didn’t know these friends as the field was not visible 
from our house, nor do I recall these children ever coming to 
our home. At any rate, since my children never asked for 
cricket bats or balls, I suppose they borrowed them from their 
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new friends. One day, after a particularly heavy shower had 
dislodged the mud from it, a sculpted pillar came into view 
on the playing field. The children dug it out with great effort 
and, from then on, it substituted for wickets. When we left 
Nishaat House, Sohail and Sabiha rolled the stone home. The 
children were photographed standing before it as proudly as 
any hunter with his trophy. We still have it with us. It is a 
beautiful piece but I have no idea of the period in which it 
was crafted, or the monument of which it may have been a 
part. 

The residential quarters at the Danpur compound were 
gradually being constructed, using the material of the earlier 
structures which had broken down. Zakir sahib’s ‘poet who 
carved his verses in wood’ daily covered the distance between 
Nishaat House and the Danpur complex. It was the time when 
Yuri Gagarin reached out to the vast expanse of space and 
the world was agog with stories of his achievement which 
opened up the closed dome of the sky. 

In Pakistan, the Hashmi family had settled down by this 
time. They had found their feet economically and politically. 
Idris Hashmi now felt he could fulfil his desire to meet his 
son, his brother and his nephews, and taking advantage of the 
permission granted to those attending the Urs of the Sufi saint, 
Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, he returned to India. After participating 
in the Urs and meeting his relatives in Delhi, Idris came to his 
son’s home in Aligarh. Haneef made every effort to spare Bade 
Mian the sorrow of seeing our financial insecurity, but nothing 
remains hidden from members of the older generation who are 
experienced in the ways of the world. Our home proclaimed 
our condition and, although he said nothing, he understood our 
predicament perfectly. Obviously, he was not happy with what 
he saw but he was only too familiar with Haneef’s stubborn 
temperament. Haneef and he spent hours talking shop, but that 
was all. However, he did ask for my opinion on the possibility 
of joining the family in Pakistan. Despite my numerous 
difficulties, | found I could not respond favourably. In fact, I 
remained closed to the idea that it presented any solution or 
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option for us. He did not raise the issue again, but he did 
complain that he was unable to manage the business on his 
own, now that Anis and Hamid were both professional 
journalists. 

The time Abbaji spent with us was enlivened by his 
penchant for satirical comment, and his ready wit. Perhaps it 
was Haneef who commented one night that good quality meat 
must be available at a reasonable rate in Pakistan. Abbaji 
replied: ‘Without a doubt! In fact the dogs from the streets are 
disappearing as rapidly as the crows from the trees!’ The 
conversation tured to the general quality of food available in 
the market and he came up with this story: A gentleman, tired 
of the vicissitudes of life, purchased and consumed a tola of 
Opium and a quarter pint of mustard oil. He bade farewell to 
his near and dear ones and, taking a deep breath, waited for 
the end. Unfortunately, dying was still a long way off—both 
the opium and the oil were adulterated! That was Idris 
Hashmi—always ready to see the ironies that make life worth 
living! 

He was delighted to see his young grandson’s interest in 
sketching and the skill with which he drew. Having started his 
career as an art teacher, he was overjoyed that his talent had 
surfaced again in Safdar. The children were even more excited 
by their encounter with Dadajaan, the head of the family, as 
until now, their idea of family had been restricted to the two 
of us. Their grandfather, eagerly awaiting this first meeting 
with his grandchildren, was relieved to find a complete absence 
of formality between him and the children, an apprehension 
that had bothered him before they met. Some of our relatives 
had hinted to him that the children would probably be distant 
and aloof as their father had married outside the family. Such 
suspicions were only to be expected. Even today, in traditional 
Muslim households, marrying outside one’s own family is 
frowned upon. When one considers the degraded status of 
women in our society, and the atrocities to which they are 
subjected in their marital homes, one wonders if this does not 
‘itute some part of the desire to find bridegrooms within 
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one’s own clan? Of course, the practice certainly does not 
function as a solution to the problem of women’s oppression, 
and draws support only because it is sanctioned by religion. 
However, these serious matters cannot detain us here. What 
was important for us was that, in spite of his fears, Hashmi 
sahib returned to Pakistan reassured on all accounts. 

Sometime later, Anis Hashmi came to visit his relatives in 
India. After a short stay in Delhi, he came to Aligarh and 
spent the rest of his stay trying to persuade Haneef to join the 
family in Pakistan. He was extremely distressed to see how 
difficult things were for us and how inadequate the resources 
at our command. Haneef, already troubled by a sense of guilt 
since Abbaji had complained of the strain of running the 
business alone in Lahore, was partly swayed by his arguments. 
However, when asked for my opinion, I flatly refused. Although 
I felt that financially our future would be brighter in Pakistan, 
I was troubled by the upheaval the intervening period would 
involve. The children were growing up. How would they 
respond to a totally different environment? They would have 
to adjust to an unfamiliar culture. I was also opposed to Haneef 
joining a business that had been established by the labour and 
industry of others. All sorts of problems could arise, and family 
relations could even become very unpleasant. Obviously Haneef 
saw the validity of these objections and we decided not to 
move to Pakistan. 

Aka Bhai returned to Pakistan but a few months later, his 
wife and children came to India. Our relatives in Delhi did not 
let them leave as easily as they had allowed Anis to go when 
he had come on his own. They had barely a week left in India 
when they came to Aligarh. When they eventually arrived, 
unannounced, I was at the home of Zakira Zaidi, perhaps my 
only friend amongst the Aligarh elite. She lived nearby in 
Habibullah Manzil, and unlike my other erstwhile friends and 
acquaintances, did not feel belittled by socializing with me 
simply because we were not well-off. Suddenly Sabiha arrived, 
Shabnam perched on her shoulders: Amma, Daadi Amma has 
come from Pakistan! I was surprised. Sabiha’s grandmother 
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had passed away some time ago. Who was this who had 
remembered us? I rushed home to find Phool Bhabhi and the 
children! The telegram they had sent announcing their arrival 
had not reached us. Haneef was elated to find them at home 
when he returned in the evening. Within a few hours the 
children became so attached to each other that my nieces and 
nephews declared they would not leave right away and insisted 
that their visas be extended. An uncle who had accompanied 
them from Delhi was enlisted to do the running around, and 
the visas were extended by two weeks. 

For the children, the arrival of their cousins was no less 
exciting than the sudden, unexpected arrival of Id. It was a 
completely novel experience for them. The time seemed to fly. 
It was laughter and fun and games all the way. Jests and 
light-hearted banter and innumerable family recollections filled 
those seven short days with joy and companionship. It was 
summer, and to escape the heat we had set up a permanent 
camp under the shade of the trees near the well. Our cots 
remained out all day much to the consternation of the residents 
of Nishaat. Already annoyed by my relaxing outside in the 
afternoon, they were enraged to see the horde that now 
congregated there at all times! Actually, Muslim families who 
moved to Pakistan following Partition had also encountered so 
many difficulties and insecurities that they broke out of the 
suffocating constraints of tradition. Often the bonds were broken 
before they were even aware of what had happened. And so 
the Pakistani branch of our family had absolutely no qualms 
about violating the aristocratic norms of the nawab’s haveli 
by sitting out all day in a relatively secluded portion of its 
compound. 

It was a wonderful time that we spent together. Everything 
was perfect down to the last detail. That year we even had a 
bumper harvest of mangoes in Uttar Pradesh. For one and a 
quarter rupees one could buy five seers of the finest Dussehri 
mangoes. Our guests could not believe their good fortune and 
envied us our annual access to this bounty. Graciously, we 
esponded to their sentiments: ‘It is you that we must thank. 
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The Almighty has sent us this munificence from Paradise, to 
entertain our visitors!’ 

Our three older children and Anis Bhai’s children were 
approximately the same age. Safdar and Shabnam were 
younger. Shabnam would be passed around from one pair of 
arms to the other while Safdar would usually keep to himself, 
sitting quietly in a corner, armed with his drawing book. 
Sometimes the others would tease him, ‘Dada jaan, Dada jaan’, 
and indeed, as a child Safdar bore a striking resemblance to 
his grandfather. He grew up to look quite different. However, 
as often happens, my family, on seeing his photographs, were 
categorical that he was the only grandchild who looked just 
like my father. Haneef’s family were as adamant in seeing in 
him the spitting image of his paternal grandfather! There seems 
to have been a strangely attractive quality in his personality 
which drew people towards Safdar. Later in life, his friends 
would feel they had a special bond with him. I think his 
sensitivity and soft-heartedness had a lot to do with this 
response he aroused in those who knew him. I’ve always felt 
that this very special quality owed a lot to the personality of 
our dear friend Pyara Singh Sehrai, and his presence in our 
home during Safdar’s formative years. 

Our ‘foreign’ guests departed, and the children returned to 
their routine activities. But not for long. Even before we could 
move to the house in the Danpur compound, I received a letter 
from my elder sister, Husna Sundaram, informing us that she 
and Joe were going to the US for three years. She wanted to 
meet me before her departure, and added that Bilquis, whom I 
had not met since leaving Pakistan, would also be coming. 
Since the summer vacations were beginning, I was able to 
take the children with me as well. We spent about two months 
in Bombay. The children were particularly delighted with the 
city’s beaches and were fascinated by their first exposure to 
the mysteries of marine life at the aquarium on Marine Drive. 
That visit, spent in carefree sight-seeing, would be the last 
time that we three sisters were together. 

After Partition, my family was never able to gather 
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together. The children, who met their maternal aunts and 
cousins for the first time in Bombay, would never even see 
some of their uncles. Raised in these conditions, they were 
unaware that one could expect and demand from one’s 
relatives the same love and affection that one received from 
one’s parents. The loss is not merely personal. It has far- 
reaching social implications. As the circle of loved ones 
shrinks, prejudice and animosity towards those outside the 
immediate family circle tend to increase. Partition forced this 
experience on innumerable families; present-day society seems 
to have made it a universal norm. 

By the time we returned from Bombay, the monsoon had 
broken. The*roof of our house was leaking miserably. The 
beds were soaked and damp, and bugs had infested the 
mattresses. Our spirits, elated by the pleasures of our Bombay 
visit, plummeted! The image of the attractive bungalow in 
Nairwadi near Juhu was fresh in our minds, and the thought 
of being confined again in one room was not at all inviting. 
But there was no alternative. Within a few days the children’s 
school re-opened. Safdar joined school that term, leaving 
Shabnam and me at home. We waited out the monsoon. 
Eventually the sun emerged, and the rains receded. Somehow 
the house dried out, but living there had become intolerable. 
We shifted out shortly afterwards. 

One last incident from the period when we were at Nishaat 
House is still vivid in my memory. Safdar came home from 
school one day and announced, through his tears, that he was 
not going back to school as the teacher with the ‘egg-shaped’ 
face was always scolding him. Sohail finally identified the 
teacher. It was the art teacher, her face a perfect oval, who 
had a reputation for being brusque with the children. Safdar’s 
complaint was quite specific. The teacher had drawn a peepul 
leaf, a hut and a tumbler on the blackboard. The children 
were asked to copy these objects in their drawing books. 
Obviously, Safdar could not copy them. The teacher insisted 
that he should try to draw at least the hut with the help of a 
scale. When he came home Safdar attempted to follow her 
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instructions, but it was a frustrating experience. That’s when 
he decided that he wasn’t going to school any more. Sabiha 
and Sohail somehow cajoled him into going, but his enthusiasm 
and love for drawing diminished to the point where he lost all 
interest in it. He had always pestered me to draw red and 
green cars for him on his slate. Now, it remained discarded in 
a corner of the room. 

I do not recall how he coped with the formal curriculum 
in the other subjects to which he was introduced in school. 
However, we never received any complaints about him, or any 
of the children, from their teachers. Nor were they given any 
homework at that young age. Sometimes Safdar would ask a 
question about something he hadn’t followed or comprehended 
in school. The older ones usually sorted out their problems 
amongst themselves. Today’s chronic problem of parents being 
more involved than their children in completing work 
assignments was not only unheard of, one could not even have 
anticipated it. 

My sister and I had both studied at the same school as the 
children. Miss Ram, the principal, continued to head the 
institution, and some of our teachers were still on the faculty. 
They all knew the children to be the offspring of an old student. 
While most of them valued the link, a few, who resented my 
inability to renew and maintain contact with them, expressed 
their annoyance in their behaviour towards the children. Perhaps 
our limited resources also contributed to this pettiness, for the 
children, who were lively and responsive in class, certainly did 
not deserve it. I recall, only too well, an incident that exposed 
their attitude. The children were preparing a variety 
entertainment programme for the parents and guests who would 
attend the annual-day function at school. My children had 
been selected from their respective classes and were 
participating in the school play. Sometime after rehearsals 
commenced, I received a message from the school to arrange 
costumes for them. Shehla had been cast as a fairy, Safdar as 
an elf, Sohail as the prime minister, and Sabiha as an old 
woman. The opportunity was tempting, as I was free to design 
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the costumes according to my own taste. Since | was skilled 
in collage and patchwork, I prepared attractive costumes for 
them out of the pieces of upholstery material that were always 
available at home. The outfits were widely appreciated at 
school, which delighted and enthused the children. The day of 
the performance arrived and I took Shabnam, then two years 
old, with me. Several old friends were seated in the front rows, 
and insisted that we join them. When the play was over, 
everyone praised the children’s performances and their 
costumes. However, in spite of the general expectation that at 
least two of them would win prizes, they didn’t. Towards the 
end of the programme the children came and sat with us. An 
old classmate, seeing that Sabiha and Safdar whose 
performances had been appreciated, were my children, 
complained: ‘Why didn’t you tell me they were your children? 
I would have arranged for them to receive prizes as well!’ I 
politely thanked her for her generosity, but said that if the 
school chose not to reward them for their achievement, there 
seemed little point in trying to ‘fix’ awards for them. In that 
environment, if you did not come from the feudal aristocracy 
or the lecturers’ community, you remained socially invisible. 
Haneef and I were averse to this milieu and, after having 
attended a few social gatherings, were confirmed in our 
opposition to its petty status distinctions. Unfortunately, it was 
the children who had to bear the brunt of our choice. 

An incident which occured when Sohail was in the fourth 
grade, if my memory serves me right, is indicative of the price 
they paid for it. Sohail won the first prize in painting. At the 
time of the prize distribution ceremony, all the prizes had been 
serially arranged and displayed on a table. The prizewinners 
were seated in the first row and could observe the activities on 
stage. One of the teachers responsible for organizing the 
function was the aunt of Sohail’s classmate who had been 
placed third in the painting competition. She surveyed the toys 
arranged on the table, then picked up the first prize and after 
carefully examining it, quickly substituted it with the third prize! 
Sohail noticed the change. When the prize distribution 
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commenced it was done according to the serial arrangement. 
Sohail remembers the incident even today. Its impact on him 
then must have been crushing, for it was perhaps one of the 
first, relatively expensive toys that he would have acquired in 
his life. I could say nothing about this injustice as I had no 
proof, but I decided then that the children must be removed 
from this environment. At that point, however, we had no option 
but to put up with the situation. Of course, this kind of pettiness 
can be encountered anywhere, but there is a difference. I have 
worked in Delhi schools for thirty years and have come across 
such experiences, but everywhere the parents or the children 
themselves have always strongly protested the intended injustice. 
Actually, individuals can be meanly motivated just about 
anywhere, but the will to struggle and the environment 
conducive to it should exist as well. 

Shortly after our return from Bombay we shifted to a 
house in the Danpur complex. The new premises were located 
within the city limits, between the University Club and the 
government-run Women’s Hospital. The front of the building, 
which formed an entrance to the constructed portions at the 
back, was beautiful and well maintained. Had the entire 
complex lived up to the promise of the entrance, our situation 
would indeed have been enviable. However, this was far from 
being the case. Actually we were in a position conducive to an 
appreciation of the problems that our distant ancestors must 
have faced when they gradually emerged from the temporary 
shelter offered by caves and forests into the more confining 
security of settled habitation! Why not let Ghalib provide a 
description of what that house meant for us. As always, one 
can seldom improve upon him. 


Ug raha hai dar-o-dewaar pe sabza Ghalib 
Hum beyaban mein hain aur ghar mein bahar aaye 
hai 
(Foliage adorns these doors and walls, Ghalib; I am in the 
wilderness, and spring has visited my home.) 
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The children had wilted in the hampered environment of 
Nishaat House after the conviviality and freedom of Pahasu 
House. In the spacious Danpur complex, their horizons 
expanded once again. The term of the Vice-Chancellor, Zaidi 
sahib, had ended. Haneef, who had assessed the situation well, 
had prepared himself for the problems that would now confront 
him, and was ready to face the onslaught. The showroom, 
‘Wood Craft Centre’, had been set up m Russell Gunj, the 
main commercial area of the town, while the workshop and 
our residence had been accommodated in the Danpur compound. 
Business was now conducted under the name of the ‘Studio of 
Seven’. Unfortunately, all the steps taken in anticipation of an 
unfavourable equation with the university authorities, remained 
adequate and sound only in theory. Our so-called independent 
assets had no substantial value, for as long as one was in 
Aligarh, business could not function without orders from the 
university. 

Transforming the ramshackle structures of the Danpur 
compound had taken both time and money. The workshop had 
been a priority so that the work could begin as quickly as 
possible on the orders Haneef had been able to manage. A 
senior police officer of the area, Mr Pande, an honest and 
extremely helpful official, assisted Haneef in getting tin sheets 
for roofing, a major component of the material purchased during 
construction, at the controlled rate. After the workshop was 
completed, we only had enough tin sheeting left over to cover 
the hall and a small room in the living quarters. A medium- 
sized room, which served as a bedroom, a study for the 
children, and a library, could not be covered completely. The 
opportunity to make another purchase of tin sheets in order to 
complete it, never arose. 

In spite of being located in the heart of the town, the 
compound itself was extremely large and spacious. Although 
fairly ordinary from a feudal perspective, we, who had been 
confined to a home with the combined virtues of a box and an 
oven, found it no less than a gift from Allah. The compound 
housed Nawab Danpur’s haveli, and the residence-cum-girls’ 
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school run by Headmistress Safiya Begum. The third portion, 
adjoining the University Club, was now occupied by us. The 
watchman of the club also lived in this portion with his family, 
as did Maulvi Faroukh. Next to his small room was a workshop 
where locks were manufactured. On the other side of our house 
was the Women’s Hospital. The area behind our residence 
was also inhabited, and several houses were located there. A 
huge tree behind the house became a favourite look-out from 
which the children received prior warning of their father having 
entered the complex and reached Maulvi Faroukh’s house. It 
was a useful perch which allowed them to escape without 
punishment for much of their childhood mischief! 

The house was at a considerable distance from the 
university and the children’s schools. Perhaps the distance 
seemed greater because the only mode of public transport in 
Aligarh was the cycle rickshaw. However, if one had the time, 
the walk past Naqvi Park, while going towards the university, 
was particularly lovely on moonlit nights. The street lights 
would be turned off by then, and it was a wonderful experience 
to make one’s way across a landscape in which the shadowy 
branches of trees played hide-and-seek with the stars twinkling 
in the sky. I don’t think I made that trip more than a couple of 
times, but those few moments of beauty outweighed the flat 
monotony of years lived routinely. The pressures of daily life 
that crush the creative sensibility are so plentiful that one is 
taken aback when one encounters an ordinary experience that 
awakens it. But enough of this gloom and cynicism! Come, let 
us seek the beauty which awaits us, perhaps just around the 
comer. 

I have already mentioned that the tin sheets that covered 
our rooms fell short of covering them entirely. Our roof was 
an ‘open’ invitation not only for the rain and the morming dew 
but also for the red-gold leaves of autumn that glided down 
upon us. The poet ‘Atish’ says: 


Zayre zameen se aata hai jo gul so zarbakf 
Qaroon ne raaste mein lootaya khazana kya 
(Arising out of the earth, the flower, like an open palm, is 
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dusted with gold. Has Qaroon, lord of wealth, been lavish 
with his riches by the wayside?) 


Along with the untrammelled presence of the seasons, our 
rooms contained attractive pieces of furniture brought from 
the showroom. For the first time since we had left our home at 
Chabi Gunj, we were living in a well-furnished house. Of 
course, if one did not lower one’s gaze, as etiquette demanded, 
one could find cause for great discomfort! 

In the portion of the room which was covered, bunk 
beds and separate tables with adequate lighting were provided 
for the children,. The library, too, was in this part of the 
room. To protect the books, I had draped a large plastic 
sheet over them. The sky, the stars, the hot sun of summer, 
the rolling clouds and rain during the monsoon, and the 
frosts of winter were informal visitors. Truth to tell, we 
were not at all dismayed at having to live on the brink of a 
financial precipice, for the colourful, joyous days we spent in 
that home will always form a very special part of our family 
memories: 


Har roz roz-e-Id hai, har shab shab-e-baraat 

Sota hoon haath gardan-e-mina mein daal kar 
(Each morning is the blessed morn of Id, each night is a 
night of celebration. Even as I sleep my fingers are entwined 
around the neck of a flask of wine.) 


Stories and ghazals, recited and sung, filled our leisure 
hours. The children had learnt the Aligarh University song, 
Majaz’s song. Haneef and I would join them in singing the 
chorus: I am intoxicated by the gaze of the narcissus, enslaved 
by the tresses of the sumbul. After returning from school the 
children would busy themselves with innumerable, nameless 
games. A neighbour’s daughters and a classmate of Sohail’s, 
whose father was a doctor, invariably joined them. They 
performed plays, regularly mounted offensives against China, 
and cooked up great feasts in tiny toy utensils. The boisterous 
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clamour of their play would attract the children of the mohalla 
behind the house who peered down at them over the walls of 
the compound. | 

As our financial situation appeared to stabilize, I decided 
that I would prepare for a graduate degree, a project that 
Partition had disrupted. Haneef agreed to take over household 
responsibilities for about three months. Shabnam was not a 
problem; she did not disturb me while I was studying. However, 
I lacked adequate material for covering the syllabus and there 
was no one to assist me. Anyway, I took the supplementary 
exam as this gave me a little more time for preparation but 
did not entail delaying the results by a year, and was pleasantly 
surprised that my result was fairly good, in spite of a fever 
during one exam and a predictably poor performance in the 
Advanced Hindi paper. With distinctions in two subjects, my 
final result fell just short of a first division. All’s well that 
ends well. My reputation was secure. Afterwards I learnt that 
my BA was of no use for getting a job. The Montessori 
teachers’ training was all that was required. Anyhow, for 
whatever it was worth, I was now a graduate! 

One of Haneef’s cousins, who was very attached to him, 
had been trying to persuade us to send the children to visit her 
in Delhi. During the vacations she was most insistent, 
particularly when it was decided that her eldest son’s wedding 
would also be taking place at the same time. I’ve always been 
nervous of attending family weddings, for precious little seems 
to happen during such events except the display of expensive 
clothes and jewellery. I was also fairly certain that the cost 
of travelling to Delhi with the children, and our stay there, 
would exceed what I could reasonably afford, and the visit, 
under such conditions, would eventually serve no purpose at 
all. But it seemed churlish to turn down her persistent 
entreaties and so we went to Delhi. The children and I were 
given a separate room in the main portion of the house as we 
were among the first relatives to be invited to stay. The 
welcome we received and the respect with which we were 
treated was entirely in keeping with traditional family protocol. 
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Yet, as the number of close and distant relatives gathering 
for the wedding increased with each passing day, | began to 
feel more and more out of place. Actually, on such occasions, 
I was sharply conscious of the absence of Begum Hashmi, 
who passed away far too soon after my marriage. Had she 
been there to guide me through such situations I would 
probably have coped with them as smoothly as she had always 
done. The Hashmis as a clan displayed great concern for the 
niceties of an etiquette that still had a lingering fragrance of 
Moghul courtliness. I was alien to this milieu, and responded 
to it as an outsider. [I have heard that Dilliwallas regard those 
brought up outside the Fort and the limits of their walled city 
as ‘outsiders’. 

The sense of not belonging was intensified as the family 
gathered for the wedding. No one could do anything about it, 
no one was to blame for it. For I was different. From childhood 
I had been raised in an environment in which personal choice, 
self-expression and a generally democratic system of values 
had a prominent role to play. There were no curbs on our 
physical activities and games. We were, of course, aware that 
there were families in which restrictions of various kinds were 
regarded as naturally regulatory and beneficial, but we were 
largely ignorant of these things as we had little or no contact 
with such households. The result was that in the company of 
adults from families that adhered to traditional codes of 
behaviour, I was always conscious of being totally alienated. 
The feeling was only strengthened by the fact that I was not 
known within these circles. Finally, the pomp and show in 
the lifestyle of this elite, which could gain one immediate 
entry into their select core, was so obviously beyond my means 
that although it did elicit patronizing expressions of sympathy, 
it could not bring acceptance. On my part I felt that [ was 
caught in a bind; I neither wanted to, nor could be, one of 
them. Somehow I survived the week of festivities, and then, as 
the guests began to leave one by one, I too was able to plan 
my departure without offending my sister-in-law. 

However, what I did have complete admiration for, were 
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the skills of the girls of Delhi’s traditional families. They 
attain near perfection in crafts like embroidery, stitching, 
tailoring, crocheting and the like. Apajaan’s eldest daughter, 
who stitched and embroidered fourteen outfits for her new 
sister-in-law, was a fine example. The work was aesthetically 
designed and so finely executed that one could hardly believe 
that such a young girl, who was also a schoolteacher, could 
have the dexterity to produce work of such quality in so short 
a time. 

While I was in Delhi, positions for nursery teachers were 
advertised by the Delhi Municipal Corporation. I applied, 
attended the interview and was selected for the post of 
headmistress. Everything happened so fast that I hadn’t even 
thought about what I would do with the children in case I did 
get selected. There was no question of bringing them to Delhi, 
but what arrangements could possibly be made for them in 
Aligarh? After discussing the matter with Haneef I realized 
that although he seemed very unhappy with my decision, he 
was not one to come out openly in opposition to it. “The 
children will be taken care of. Don’t you bother yourself about 
it.” I was acutely conscious of the bitterness and sense of 
being let down that was conveyed by his tone. 

This marked the beginning of a long period, lasting almost 
three years, when I lived in Delhi separated from Haneef and 
the children. 

I still haven’t been able to assess adequately the impact 
that this sudden absence of their mother from a home which 
had revolved around her activities, had on the children. 
Shabnam, then three-and-a-half, and Safdar who was six-and- 
a-half-years old, were still very young. Sabiha, being the 
eldest, increasingly took on the responsibility of her younger 
siblings. Inevitably she found herself being placed among the 
adults. After school, and before Haneef returned from work, 
it was Sabiha who became the natural, and accountable, 
guardian of the younger children. It was her permission they 
sought, and received, for whatever they could or’ could not 
do. Day-to-day domestic responsibilities too fell on her young 
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shoulders. It was too heavy a burden for a young girl and her 
adolescence came to an abrupt end with my departure. My 
absence affected them all by increasing their sense of 
responsibility in some way or the other. The four older children 
collectively took on the task of protecting Shabnam. Shehla, in 
particular, could not bear to hear her cry or get angry. 

I lived in Delhi without my family from July 1961 until 
February 1964. For their experiences during that period I have 
depended on accounts from Sohail and Sabiha, to which there 
are several references over the next few pages. Since I also 
visited Aligarh regularly every ten days or so, I had a window 
to their lives through reports, references in conversation, and 
complaints. 

The spacious ground at the back of the house and the 
large platform it contained was their playground. Here the 
rowdy games of childhood, those that required room for running 
around, and jumping up and down, could be played without 
restraint, or fear of damage or injury, even without parental 
supervision. Every morning Haneef would bathe and dress the 
children, give them breakfast, and send them off to school in 
a rickshaw. After they left, he would prepare lunch for them, 
get dressed, have something to eat himself, and then leave for 
work by nine o’clock. The burden on Haneef was immense, 
since his work was so demanding, and required going to 
different parts of the city to complete a variety of tasks. He 
also had to cope with the several levels and forms of university 
politics that interfered with the smooth functioning of the 
business. When he returned home, besides the domestic chores 
that piled up during the day, he had to attend to office work 
and to the preparation of designs and models for the craftsmen. 
Somehow, time had to be found for reading as well. As if 
this was not enough, Haneef was also trying his hand at 
painting and textile designing, which kept him occupied till 
late into the night. 

Haneef, like most men, had never had to face the 
responsibility of the children in their routine, day-to-day lives. 
Problems at school and in the home—pain, sickness, accidents, 
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fights—are problems that men seldom have any contact with. 
Perhaps that is why they are not regarded as significant. Now 
Haneef was compelled to cope with them in conditions of 
intense mental and physical pressure. Within the ‘Aligarh 
society’, and also within the more intimate circle of his friends, 
there were frequent expressions of sympathy for this ‘single’ 
father whose wife, according to their perception, had left him 
to go off to Delhi. There was no attempt to understand why 
this decision had been imposed on us. I saw that behind the 
charade of support for Haneef lay condemnation of, and 
opposition to, what I had done. In the community at Aligarh, 
and even in school, the most obnoxious accounts of my 
motives and activities were rife. It caused the children great 
pain for they could neither confront Haneef or me with their 
confusion, nor share their misery with us. On my regular 
visits home, I was often conscious of their abrasive reactions. 
Haneef had cut himself off in a silent, but unhappy hostility. 
At that point I was unaware of the reason for their aggravated 
responses, but I could not be indifferent to the animosity and 
distance between us that vitiated the atmosphere of our home. 
Perhaps Sohail’s memories are important here. ‘When 
Ammaji left for Delhi, Sabiha and I, at any rate, had to take 
on some responsibility not only for our younger brother and 
sisters but also towards completing household chores. | 
remember the daily soaking of our school uniforms in hot water 
with soda and soap. But the most vivid memory of that period 
is not of these minor domestic tasks, which Ammaji would 
take over whenever she came home. My parents were both 
very fond of good crockery and I remember we had a dinner 
set of fine bone-china with a popular design of a Chinese 
landscape embossed on each piece. Along with the other items 
of daily use, this set lay on the shelf in our kitchen which had 
a roof that covered only half the room. Not surprisingly, it 
was always covered with dust and had to be washed every 
time it was to be used. Late one night, I woke to the sounds of 
Ammaji washing the dinner set. After a while Abbu got out 
of bed and went to the kitchen. I heard the plates crashing as 
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he picked them up and dropped them, two or three at a time, 
until the entire set was smashed. Why had Ammaji been 
washing dishes at that late hour? Had they argued? Perhaps 
he thought her washing them implied a criticism of his failure 
to cope with the situation? I don’t know if the younger ones 
woke up, at least none of them showed any signs of being 
awake. I was aware that Sabiha, too, was awake. We never 
talked about it then, and we have never referred to it since.’ 
During a particularly bad patch, triggered off by some 
crisis at the workshop, Haneef reacted in a totally 
uncharacteristic manner. He developed the obsession that our 
problems were due to his having remained aloof from religious 
beliefs and practices since his youth. I could not understand 
what prompted this reaction but Haneef, whom I had always 
known to be scientifically and rationally inclined, suddenly 
became religious. Daily namaz and observing the roza became 
the norm. Sabiha and Shehla had to wear longer frocks, then 
shalwaars had to be tailored for them, and their hair remained 
covered with scarves. Each time I came home the situation 
would have deteriorated some more. I discovered that some 
maulvis had started coming regularly to the house. Whenever 
they were in the room with Haneef I felt that my presence was 
somehow inappropriate, even unwelcome. Oh God, what was 
this cruel joke that was being played upon us? Was this the 
same Haneef who had been positively incensed to find his 
nephew, Mansoor, displaying a proselytizing interest in religious 
matters? Haneef had engaged him in endless discussions until 
he had persuaded him to change his attitude. What had 
happened to him now? Why had he changed so much? 
When it rains, it pours. My cup of miseries was 
overflowing. Since I had started working in Delhi, I had stayed 
with close relatives of the Hashmis. Although the girls of 
this exclusive and fashionable family were educated and 
enjoyed a degree of freedom as they were all employed, they 
found it difficult to accept my independence, as | was, after 
all, a daughter-in-law. While none of them actually voiced 
their disapproval, their attitude was conveyed only too well 
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by their twittering laughter whenever a visitor passed a 
taunting comment in my presence. I was sickened by these 
incidents which occurred quite frequently. My assignment, 
that of establishing a newly opened primary school, demanded 
a great deal of effort and running around. This only aggravated 
matters. Professional commitment was generally regarded as 
unnecessary and uncalled for in government service, and it 
was insinuated that my interest in work was only a facade for 
an over-active and liberated social life. No doubt these 
insinuations found reflection in the correspondence that suddenly 
seemed to flow more frequently to and from Aligarh. Two of 
the girls had gone to Aligarh upon completing their B.Ed. 
Although they stayed in the hostel, they would go to meet 
their Mamu and their cousins every Sunday. They also helped 
out with the household routine while they were visiting. 

My school was in a locality with a large refugee population, 
most of whom were in clerical positions in government offices. 
I was the only headmistress with a Muslim name, but I never 
felt that I should regard myself as a member of a ‘minority’ 
community. I worked hard with honesty and sincerity and it 
paid rich dividends. I soon became the most popular 
headmistress of the area and developed very good relations 
with the parents of my pupils. With the support and cooperation 
of the Parents Association I organized several academic, cultural 
and social activities, and functions which were popular with 
the community. Many of the women, however, were surprised 
at the fact that I used no make-up, wore no jewellery, and 
did not apply a bindi. They suspected that I was probably a 
widow! One or two of them even plucked up the courage to 
ask me fairly pointed questions to determine if this was indeed 
the case. Tired of their prying and unsubtle queries, I think | 
actually did apply a bindi for a while. But this created a 
furore in the family where highly exaggerated reports of my 
‘making up’ my face spread like wild fire! Question marks 
seemed to characterize all conjectures concerning my conduct. 

When I visited Aligarh, Haneef showed me the letters 
that had been written to inform the family of my reprehensible 
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conduct. We talked it over and decided that I shou!d leave 
the family home and find independent accommodation for 
myself. | was relieved. For I had felt myself unduly confined 
within the narrow-minded family circle. | was fortunate that 
another headmistress with whom I got on fairly well had just 
rented an apartment at South Extension, and was on the look- 
out for someone to share it. She liked the idea of having me 
as a tenant, although she and | invariably took opposing 
positions at our meetings with the Education Officer, We were 
trained according to different principles, but were equally 
committed to our completely different approaches to education. 
Both of us argued in favour of adopting our preferred methods 
of training and teaching in the government-run primary 
schools. Pushpa Gupta belonged to one of the well-known, 
established Congress families of Delhi and was closely related 
to Brij Bhushan ‘Chandiwala’, one of the leading businessmen 
of the area. She was not a shallow woman, a fact which 
appealed to me, while her dignified deportment and conduct 
were entirely to my taste. I moved into the South Extension 
flat where I had a room, an independent bathroom and a 
veranda, all for the princely sum of forty rupees a month. 
What more could one want! The next couple of months passed 
comfortably. 

Having shifted out of the family home, I was spared the 
daily interference in my activities which had been so annoying. 
Although such machinations are commonplace in feudal 
families, I found it particularly galling because my own family 
life had been free of it. The fact that Partition had disrupted 
our immediate domestic environment and deprived us of all 
our traditional supports did not make things easier. We were 
particularly vulnerable, so that these pin-pricks which 
aggravated our already difficult circumstances appeared 
intolerable. Had we not been provoked by these petty intrigues, 
the home would have cushioned us against, instead of adding 
to, the pressures that plagued us. It would have made it easier 
for us and for the children to cope with our misfortunes. The 
fact that children do not express their unhappiness when their 
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parents are obviously overwrought may create the illusion of 
indifference to such things. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The psychological effect on them is greater precisely 
because they are acutely aware of the absence of parental 
support which normally helps them cope with their problems. 
This psychologically disturbed state expresses itself in 
irritability, aggressiveness, extreme shyness, or a suppressed 
personality. Our children were no different; their personalities 
carry the scars of those difficult years. 

One day I received a letter in an official-looking, typed 
envelope. I do not recall a name on the letterhead—perhaps 
there was no departmental identification. Yet it appeared to 
have been written by a responsible government official. It 
contained an open offer to cooperate with the Central 
Intelligence authorities. As a cover, and as enticement, it offered 
a good position in the Municipal Corporation, a bungalow, 
servants, and a car. What on earth was I to make of this? 
Didn’t I have enough on my plate already? The irony of it all 
was not lost on me. To acquire and hold a minor government 
job, I had been through so many ups and downs. And here 
was this bolt from the blue, offering me a plush lifestyle just 
for the asking! I thought it over, trying to understand what it 
was that J could do for them which justified my being enlisted 
in this manner. Then it all fell into place. The Communist 
Party had gone underground at the time. Over a year ago, 
when I needed help in finding a job, I had contacted some of 
our old friends of left-wing persuasion, and had even met 
one or two party leaders. Finally, it had been Hamid’s old 
friend, the Congress leader Ram Charan Aggarwal, who had 
been able to get me what I wanted—an interview call. For | 
was quite certain I could manage the rest. But these people 
were interested in the left-wing friends of the Hashmi family. 
They probably thought that since our branch of the family 
was beset with difficulties, we would be amenable to the lure 
of liberal hand-outs. The letter was categorical: ‘If you are 
agreeable to our suggestion you are advised to contact so- 
and-so at such-and-such location to finalize matters’. | read 
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the letter over and over again. Its implications left me stunned 
and completely numbed. Finally I tore it up into tiny little 
bits until not a word from that page could be read. J was still 
not reassured. | burnt the pieces. Even then I could not still 
the agitation, the trembling, that gripped me. I could not sleep 
that night, lying wide awake and troubled for hours. 

Some weeks later, | received a letter from Haneef informing 
me that he was coming to Delhi for a couple of days. The 
children were to be cared for by Sehratji or Aftab sahib. When 
he arrived he was carrying a shoulder bag and a towel, the 
customary travel gear of a working man. He seemed distracted, 
uneasy, even fearful, but I could not find out what was 
troubling him. I assumed it was tensions and obstacles in the 
business. It would be many years before I came to learn the 
truth. The wretched Intelligence agents, having failed to get a 
response from me, had pressurized Haneef for over two weeks 
to influence me to accept their offer. They did not merely try 
to lure him through avarice. They threatened him. ‘What can 
you do anyhow if your wife agrees to work for us without 
your consent?’ ‘I would divorce her!’ They tried to intimidate 
and confuse him with disgusting, totally fabricated reports of 
my supposed ‘goings on’ in Delhi. With tremendous difficulty 
Haneef held out against this attack although the strain pushed 
him to the end of his tether. Not knowing what they were 
doing to me on the one hand, and the fear that I might not 
have been able to withstand their pressure on the other, added 
to his misery. His visit to Delhi had given him the chance to 
see for himself that both of us had withstood and rebuffed the 
advances made towards us. It must have been a tremendous 
relief for him. After that the issue appears to have been settled, 
because we were not approached again. 

One evening, I was surprised to meet my young brother- 
in-law at the bus-stop some distance from my flat. Accompanied 
by Pushpa and her brother, | had walked down with a friend 
who had come visiting, as it was fairly late and there was a 
power-cut in the area. Amirullah, the son of Abbaji’s brother 
and Ammaji's sister, had a telephone at home and received 
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all the urgent messages that had to be communicated to me. 
He had come to inform me that communal riots had broken 
out in Aligarh and the locality in which our home was situated 
was one of the more severely affected ones. My immediate 
reaction was that I should leave for Aligarh right away. 
Amirullah firmly rejected the idea. The route from the station 
to the house was beset with danger, and it was highly unlikely 
that I would even find transport to get home. He advised 
restraint in the circumstances, promising that he himself would 
accompany me to Aligarh just as soon as the journey was 
feasible. I had no option but to accept his advice. 

I returned home worried and tense; the newspaper had 
carried a small and woefully inadequate report which I had 
missed entirely. From that day I developed the habit of reading 
the newspaper very carefully each morning. Finally, when | 
was able to go to Aligarh, it was the children who gave me 
the details. Haneef always seemed to be too busy to talk. 

Sohail would write about the experience in Popular Jurist 
years later. ‘In 1962 there were major communal riots in 
Aligarh. Hundreds were killed, mostly Muslims. Quite a few 
were buried in huge graves, with ten to fifteen in each grave, 
not far from our house. Our schools were closed for over 
three weeks. There was curfew in the city and sounds of 
firing, running feet, shouts and all kinds of noises raised by 
mobs could be heard all through the night. In the midst of all 
this, there was our father, fighting with hotheads in our locality, 
organizing night patrols, going to the university on his bicycle 
and coming back every day, passing through areas where the 
maximum damage had been done. On the day the riots started, 
we were stuck in school, and while coming back home in the 
jeep of one of Father’s friends, we saw at the railway track 
that neatly divided the Hindu basti and the Muslim mohalla, 
a mob of RSS militants dragging out Muslims from a train 
and butchering them. We were almost burnt to death when 
the rioters recognized the jeep and chased us with cans of 
petrol. We saw the partisan role of the police in these riots 
with our own eyes and we were not even in our teens. These 
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were the things that shaped our attitudes, our thinking, our 
litestyle. We grew up surrounded by the best of books, lived 
a full life, even as we lacked good clothes and toys. We saw 
religion being forced on young minds and we saw what it 
did to grown-ups. And we were constantly told of the 
alternative that existed where human beings could live happily, 
freed from hunger and want, irrespective of their faith.’ 

Except for the period during the riots when normal routine 
gave way to a Situation of crisis, the time the children spent 
with Haneef in Aligarh while I was in Delhi, brought them 
closer to him in a friendship that would never have developed 
had I remained at home. They handled the housework, ate 
their meals together, chatted, gossiped, joked, told stories, 
recited poetry, and even played together, although Haneef was 
sorely pressed for time. The result was that even when Haneef 
was not at home, the children felt secure. The routine normalcy 
of school, mealtimes, play, and the regular and familiar sounds 
of the busy workshop, all of which were associated with 
Haneef’s organization of their lives, guaranteed a safe and 
protected environment. The workshop was a source of great 
interest for the children. They were fascinated by the various 
production processes and enjoyed watching the men at work. 
Yasin, a carpenter who had learnt his trade from boyhood at 
our workshop, was the one who kept an eye on the children 
throughout the day. It was he who ensured that one of the 
workers escorted the children to the showroom if they became 
resitive at home. A visit to the showroom was always an event, 
for even if Haneef was not there, the munim Lakhuji, or Pandit 
Kamta Prasad or Babbo Babu from the neighbouring shop, 
provided hospitality. And, if they were busy with customers, 
the children would be given some money to buy peanuts, 
guavas, water-chestnuts, sweets, and sometimes even meat-balls 
and gol-gappas. 

Everyone remembers a hilarious incident involving Safdar 
from those days. Safdar had informed the family that he had 
a djinn as a friend. He felt he could scare his siblings with 
this news! One day, he asked his father to bring some biscuits 
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for him. Haneef promised to bring them, but came home late 
and had, at any rate, forgotten about the biscuits. Safdar, who 
was asleep when he returned, asked for his biscuits first thing 
in the morning. ‘I’m sorry, son, I forgot them. I'll get them 
this evening.’ But it was the same story the next day. 
However, this time as soon as Safdar questioned him, Haneef 
improvised: ‘I had bought the biscuits, but your djinn met 
me at the railway bridge and snatched them from me.’ Safdar 
was silenced. The very next morning, as soon as he woke up, 
he announced that his djinn, who had come down with a 
high fever the previous night, was dead! 

In spite of the existence of the university, and its hundred- 
year-old history of scholarship, life in Aligarh was marked by 
a feudal zamindari atmosphere. This was evident at all social 
gatherings, whether of celebration or mourning. Perhaps 
because we had nothing particularly to celebrate or to mourn, 
the gatherings at our home were marked by an informality 
that had little in common with this rigidly confining format, 
although they still lacked the spontaneous character of our 
mehfils at Delhi. This was probably due to the fact that in 
Delhi, the congregation included a large number of progressive 
poets, writers and left-wing activists, while at Aligarh our 
visitors were mainly the more traditional scholars and 
intellectuals. My presence was restricted to providing tea and 
snacks, and sitting in the next room to listen to their 
conversations. [| don’t know why but I always felt that my 
presence among them would be inhibiting. 

Many members of the snobbish, upper-class Aligarh society 
were only too happy to present themselves at the seat of the 
“Cactus baba’—this affectionate nickname for Haneef became 
popular because of his success in growing cacti and a wide 
range of other plants. For when they gathered at his home, the 
discussion ranged from literary theory to poetry and philosophy, 
from politics to university intrigues and even to plain gossip. 
Why, sometimes one could even pick up a risqué comment 
about a local campus beauty! And so, although there were no 
fine clothes or elegant furnishings to appreciate, they gathered 
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at our home perhaps to escape the formal trappings of their 
own environment. One Id, Haneef decided to embellish an 
unplastered wall of the sitting-room, by pasting newspapers 
from floor to ceiling as a backdrop against which he arranged 
the clay pipes for which UP is famous, and other pieces of 
broken pottery and stone. It formed an attractive collage. 
Outside the room, a long, hollowed-out trunk of a neem tree 
that had died due to the efforts of a colony of white ants, 
functioned as a container for a profusion of flowers. The effect 
was so stunning that it put the expensive flower pots and 
decorative holders of some of our neighbours in the shade. 
At the back of the house, the open platform overlooking a 
spacious park was equipped with log tables and small stools. 
When the weather was good, or during sunny winter days, 
this was where everyone gathered under the open sky. 

The atmosphere of the house was pleasing in every respect, 
as was apparent to anyone with the slightest sensitivity. In 
fact, even those who tended to be more impressed with a display 
of wealth, responded to its appeal. For us, however, the ups 
and downs of life were often so harrowing that our home could, 
in one cruel moment, become an unrefined and coarse heap of 
stones and plaster that mocked all efforts to make it liveable. 
At such times, for Haneef and me, and for the children, it was 
a symbol of our failure and incompetence. The pleasure we 
derived from it in better times would vanish into thin air, 
leaving an unhappy sensation of being deserted in a wilderness. 
The security of the children’s lives would be irrevocably 
disturbed. 

I was back in Delhi and still living with Pushpa Gupta 
when I received the terrible news of the death of my brother, 
Asghar Ali Abassi, and his daughter, Kishwar. Some details 
of Bhaijaan’s life after Partition are necessary to make the 
enormity of this tragedy comprehensible. Once he was settled 
in Pakistan, Bhaijaan had arranged a transfer back to Lahore 
from Karachi. He now held a position of responsibility as an 
allotment officer and, as always, carried out his duties with 
complete honesty and sincerity. Although there was ample 
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scope for enrichment at the expense of the needy refugees, 
Bhaijaan temperamentally and professionally remained 
incorruptible and aloof from such conduct. As a result, he 
endeared himself to those he assisted. Once the task of making 
allotments had been completed, he was given an appointment 
in the anti-corruption cell because of the efficiency he had 
displayed. In this position, he was responsible for impounding 
a truck owned by a central minister who routinely smuggled 
consignments of Daurala sugar cubes across the Indian border. 
The contraband sugar was confiscated and sent to the 
government godown. The upshot was that Bhaijaan soon found 
himself transferred to the West Punjab Industries Department. 
Once again, he displayed his customary honesty and efficiency, 
finding export markets for Pakistani carpets and other items 
of local produce. Although he was rapidly promoted to the 
post of Assistant Director in the department, his appointment 
remained temporary, due to pressure from a powerful source. 
He had to live with the insecurity of having his tenure 
extended every six months. The situation continued unchanged 
for some years until the then Director left and the opportunity 
of a promotion to the top post presented itself. However, a 
junior officer was promoted since Bhaijaan was still a 
temporary employee. In protest he refused to accept his salary. 
The stalemate continued for a year, during which time, the 
attempt to meet the demands of a growing family became a 
major problem. During this difficult period, the marriage of 
his eldest daughter Kishwar was finalized. The financial 
pressure at home increased, and the strain obviously proved 
too much. Bhaijaan was hospitalized and treated for mental 
instability and nervous disorder. The doctor was sympathetic 
and gave a discharge notice stating that he had been 
hospitalized for high blood pressure so that he was soon back 
at work. But the problems remained. He suffered another 
nervous breakdown and in that unbalanced state of mind, 
Bhaijaan worked out his own solution. He gave the unknowing 
Kishwar a dose of potassium cyanide, and consumed some 
himself. 
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I received the news late at night when Amirullah and his 
wife came to my place, bringing with them the clippings 
reporting the tragedy in the Pakistani newspapers. The reports 
gave us an idea of the uproar that resulted from their deaths. 
The Pakistani press carried the news in bold headlines. 
Bhaijaan’s funeral in Lahore was the first of a mohajir official 
to be attended by a lakh of mourners. Scores of speeches lauded 
and praised his honesty and commitment. Misappropriation of 
government funds, and the nexus between politicians and 
corrupt officialdom, became public scandals that dominated 
national debate for a time. 

My agony was unbearable. I had no passport and there 
was no possibility of acquiring one in a hurry. I had no money. 
I could do nothing but endure the loss of my precious brother. 
Sensitive and intelligent, he had become a victim of gross 
injustice in a country he had chosen to serve—leaving behind 
a secure job, his friends and his homeland—because he had 
thought it would give him and his children a fair chance in 
life. The injustice of it all was intolerable. His fourteen-year- 
old son Arif, his three younger daughters, wife and mother 
were isolated in an alien land. A few close relatives, also 
refugees in Pakistan, were caught up in their own problems. 
Husna and I, living in different parts of India, were unable to 
console Ammaji and bhabhi. Each one bore her loss in 
isolation; we could not comfort each other. How many families 
like our own had been fragmented in this way? Could the 
shattered remnants ever become whole again? 


* * * 


My stay with Pushpa Gupta in South Extension was short- 
lived. She was a good woman, with an openness of tempera- 
ment, and like many people belonging to the old Congress 
families of the walled city, she remained untainted by 
communal prejudice. However, her sister, a college lecturer, 
and her two brothers had obviously been influenced by the 
ideologically warped ‘parallel’ accounts of the country’s 
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history which were being published and popularized after 
Partition. These narrow-minded perspectives aimed at 
promoting hatred among people on the basis of religion and 
race. The problem had already become apparent the night we 
had all been at the bus-stop listening to Amirullah’s report of 
the communal flare-up in Aligarh. Naturally I was agitated 
and upset. Since my budget did not permit a daily newspaper, 
I would borrow Pushpa’s paper as soon as I came home from 
school, carefully pouring over it to see if there was any report, 
however small, that may give me some idea of how the 
situation was developing there. Pushpa’s sister and brothers 
found this amusing and treated my anxiety as something of a 
joke. According to them I was making a mountain out of a 
molehill. The newspapers always exaggerated such reports, 
they said, and here was I, naively hanging on to every news 
item as if it was god’s own truth. Their total lack of sympathy 
for my situation was prompted by the belief that communal 
escalations were, at any rate, the work of the minorities. Their 
attitude made me very bitter and I began to look around for 
alternative accomodation. 

Fortunately I was able to get a room with an attached 
veranda in a government flat very near my school at Nauroji 
Nagar. The landlord, Devi Ramji of Shimla, a clerk at Defence 
Headquarters, was an extremely kind and refined person. | 
moved immediately. Soon I was joined by another colleague, 
and her sister who taught music. The landlord and his family 
occupied the other room and veranda in the apartment. The 
kitchen and the terrace were shared by all of us. In summer 
we slept on the terrace. Our relations with each other were 
neighbourly and the time spent together passed off well. The 
year 1962 was drawing to a close. I had got used to living in 
Delhi on my own, and the children had become accustomed 
to their routine without me in Aligarh. 

Haneef, who had been learning textile designing for some 
years now, had prepared a well-stocked portfolio of work. He 
selected some designs and took them to Bombay, where he 
contacted a few well-known textile mills. A few of them 
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promised to consider his designs and get in touch with him 
in a couple of weeks. However, it was many months before 
the designs were returned with the comment that they were 
of no use. This strange behaviour became comprehensible 
only after a year or so when, one by one, Haneef’s designs 
began to appear in the market and indeed, continued to be 
available for several years. There was no question of receiving 
payment; what broke Haneef was that it was not even 
acknowledged as his work. He became quiet and morose. 
There seemed to be no point in protesting. He had neither 
the money nor the energy to fight back. His attitude became 
fatalistic. Nothing seemed to work out; there had been too 
many failures and disappoint-ments in his career. The business 
had been gradually wound up by then, and Haneef had taken 
up a position as a draftsman at the university steward’s office. 
He was involved primarily in designing furniture. Begum 
Zaidi, who had been very appreciative of his talent, had a 
hand in his appointment. However, once she passed away, 
local intrigues and politicking made the atmosphere quite 
unpalatable. Unable to adjust to the degeneration setting in 
all around him, Haneef resigned from the job. His resignation 
caused quite a reaction. People could not understand his ‘over- 
sensitivity’ in giving up a secure position and a steady income. 

Many of Haneef’s friends and well-wishers at the 
university were loath to consider the possibility of his leaving. 
They valued his contribution to university life, irrespective 
of the position in which it was made. They were also reluctant 
to lose a witty, charming and lively friend. The result was 
that they were constantly in and out of the house trying to 
persuade Haneef to re-consider his decision, and generally 
discussing university affairs and related issues. They rallied 
round him so strongly that although he was beseiged by 
difficulties, Haneef found the courage to laugh. Of course he 
did not withdraw his resignation. The children were also 
cheered by the comings and goings, by the endless rounds of 
tea and snacks and the air of festivity in the house. They 
enjoyed sitting around with the elders every once in a while, 
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drawn by a joke or a lively anecdote. An unexpected windfall 
also resulted from this increased social activity. With these 
cultured men frequenting the house, many items of furniture 
still on display in the showroom found ready buyers. Others 
were interested in taking furniture on rent. Suddenly we had 
a source of income as well! 

Sometime later, the history department had a vacancy for 
a draftsman. Haneef’s friends persuaded him to apply for the 
position. His application was short, but unique. He 
photographed a collage of his designs and drawings, and wrote 
at the bottom of the page: ‘The designer Haneef Hashmi is in 
search of a position’. The Registrar’s office replied: “Your 
unusual application has been received’. 

I suppose this is what one calls fate. Princess Dawn 
Khursheed Laga, wife of Dr Nurul Hasan who was then head 
of the history department, happened to see Haneef’s application 
and was immediately attracted by it. She asked to meet him, 
and so Haneef was invited to dinner at their home. In the 
course of the evening, Princess Dawn expressed sympathetic 
support and affection for Haneef, and this characterized their 
relationship throughout her life. He was not only selected for 
the job at the department but continued to receive help and 
appreciation from her on all matters. Finally his break with 
the furniture business was complete, and whatever little repair 
work continued to be undertaken now was only in connection 
with the furniture that was hired out. 

Once he joined the history department, Haneef developed 
a regular habit of reading. He loved the work, which involved 
making district- and taluk-level maps of towns and villages of 
the region. Old names and histories of settlements had to be 
investigated, and old maps carefully examined while preparing 
the new ones. Haneef was required to attend seminars and 
conferences as well. After years of managing a business, the 
opportunity to study and be intellectually involved was just 
what he needed. The routine of his life had altered completely. 

The history department had received a large grant and 
permission to begin excavations at Atranji Khera in Etah 
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district. Haneef was sent on the dig. Equipped with detailed 
instructions, books and necessary equipment for setting up 
camp at the site, he once again set out on a path that promised 
totally new experiences. His creative energy, once channelled 
in political activism, interior decoration, furniture design and 
production, was now drawn towards ancient history. The lives 
and aesthetic sensibility of generations that went back 
thousands of years, became his new passion and, as was his 
habit, he became completely absorbed in it. Every year Haneef 
would spend the entire summer vacation at the site. The 
director of the excavation was a university professor, but as 
far as practical matters and daily reports of the ‘finds’ were 
concerned, the responsibility was Haneef’s and nothing could 
be entered without his knowledge. He was careful to ensure 
that errors were avoided at this stage for they resulted in 
careless or faulty interpretations of the data unearthed. Once, 
in his absence, a distortion had occurred and resulted in great 
embarrassment. Foreign experts had turned up at the site 
following the publication of exaggerated reports in the 
newspapers. By then, Haneef had corrected the site records 
but the damage was done. After this incident, strict 
precautionary measures were taken in preparing reports. 
Throughout the period when Haneef was involved with 
the excavation, he observed and listened to academics working 
at the site and also discussed the finds with the stream of 
experts who regularly visited the area. Although all 
publications relating to the excavation appeared in the name 
of the director, Haneef, totally unconcerned about personal 
advancement, was so involved in the work that he devoted 
himself completely to it for years. When work at the site 
concluded and the camp was wound up, Haneef and the 
others—workmen, researchers, and academics—found that they 
would always remember the deep sense of involvement, 
cutting across all social distinctions of class or status, that 
had brought them together in the process of their work. The 
camp-fire around which they spent their last night together, 
recalling incidents from the long period of excavation, 
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chatting, singing and joking, was reminiscent of many earlier 
meetings when, at the end of the day, everyone had relaxed 
together. All this was coming to an end. The simple village 
folk would miss their Hashmiji, and Haneef would always 
remember their ability to relate to all types of people with 
dignity and affection. The history department’s project had 
been successfully completed. There was no chance of staying 
on now, but Haneef always nursed the regret that similar 
mounds of dust in the region, which covered and concealed 
comparable treasures, remained unexplored. Little value was 
accorded to these precious remains of our distant past. People 
who encountered them in the course of constructing the 
townships of the present were unaware of the significance of 
that which they carelessly destroyed or discarded. 

Haneef’s contacts with the peasants of Atranji Khera in 
Etah district had opened up for him a completely new 
experience which the years spent in the urban political 
movement had not provided. The mentality of the small peasant 
had been revealed in the process of interacting with them during 
the excavation. Here they were encountered in their own 
environment and on their own terms. Although the craftsmen 
in the furniture workshop were also of peasant stock, their 
consciousness had been altered by their skills and the urban 
surroundings which determined the nature and value of their 
produce. 

J remember an interesting story he related to us about 
how the decision to sow a particular crop would be taken in 
the region. It was not the peasants or even the panchayat that 
made the choice. A wandering mendicant, whose arrival would 
be eagerly awaited before each sowing period, would provide 
this information to the peasants, and they would follow his 
instructions. The procedure was elaborate. The fakir would 
establish himself at a particular location in the village and 
the peasants would gather there, listening to his wisdom while 
sharing his chellum of cannabis or ganja. Finally, from the 
depths of his trance, as though the information came from a 
supernatural power, he would impart the knowledge which 
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the entire district was waiting for. The origin of this rite was 
shrouded in mystery but its consequences were predictable. 
Field after field was sown with the same crop throughout the 
district. In conditions where harvests are sold on the market, 
and traders stand to gain or lose heavily depending on the 
price and availability of the harvest, a mono-crop region could 
be manipulated to protect their interests with relative ease. It 
appeared that the mendicant was not above collaborating with 
powerful sections of the trading community, exploiting the 
traditional sensibilities of the peasants to achieve the desired 
result. In Uttar Pradesh, the impact of this strategy on the 
peasantry can be seen with tragic regularity whenever there is 
a bumper sugarcane harvest. Bullock carts loaded with cane 
from the Meerut region line up for miles in the terrible summer 
heat outside the sugar mills. Without fodder or water for their 
precious bullocks, with the harvested cane slowly drying and 
being damaged in the heat, the peasants have no option but to 
off-load the fruit of their back-breaking labour at a pittance. 

In our family, young and old alike treated working people 
with affection and respect for their skills. Perhaps that is why 
the peasants of Atranji Khera made such a deep impression 
on Haneef, and throughout his life he would recall the time 
spent among them with real pleasure. Another possible reason 
was that our lives were still dominated by innumerable 
difficulties and afforded few sources of joy. 

An incident which illustrates not only the strange and 
unusual circumstances of our lives, but also the courage with 
which the children learnt to cope with them, comes to mind. 
Haneef was not at home, and there were no workers in the 
workshop. I cannot remember whether it was a holiday for the 
few that still remained or whether the business had already 
dwindled so much that their presence was no longer required. 
At any rate, the children were alone at home. There was a 
loud banging on the front door and an authoritative voice 
demanded to know if Haneef Hashmi was at home. Sabiha 
enquired who was looking for him as he was out. The 
commanding voice replied: ‘All moveable assets in Hashmi 
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sahib’s home and workshop are to be auctioned by the court 
to pay his creditors. I will return shortly with the court- 
appointed official and the police. Remove whatever personal 
effects you can right away. I want no complaints later that 
you received no warning.’ Sabiha, the eldest at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, organized an emergency ‘war council’ 
with Sohail who was a year younger, Shehla, then barely 
nine, and seven-year-old Safdar. Sabiha announced that the 
situation had to be tackled if they were not to be rendered 
homeless and their belongings looted. The attack was planned 
and each child’s position and role clearly defined. They were 
to stand on either side of the entrance to the house, Sabiha 
and Safdar on one side, Sohail and Shehla on the other. All 
four were armed with the wooden poles which, all over north 
India, are commonly fitted to cots to support mosquito-nets. 
The plan was that these poles would be brought down with 
as much force as could be mustered on the heads of the 
intruders as soon as they entered the door. The small 
contingent stood absolutely prepared and alert, anger and fear 
combined in equal measure in their stance. Expecting no 
resistance whatsoever, the unwelcome visitors returned to an 
attack that surprised them completely. They fell back under 
the blows. The children pushed home their advantage, 
continuing to rain blows while raising an alarm: ‘Help! Help! 
Gangsters have entered our house!’ Their cries brought workers 
from the neighbouring lock-smiths, security personnel from the 
club, and some of our neighbours. The intruders were so 
ashamed, not merely because they had tried to terrorize young 
children, but also because they had been overpowered by their 
wit and courage, that they beat a hasty retreat and never 
returned. It was a complete victory for the children and their 
sense of achievement was boundless! 

However, this incident added enormously to Haneef’s fears. 
The fact that the children could have been harmed in some 
way was frightening. Yet Haneef had absolutely no way in 
which he could pay off his creditors. With the workshop having 
been shut down, his only source of income was his salary 
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and the monthly rental that came from the remaining furniture 
that was hired out. I sent some money home on a regular 
basis. After making enquiries, Haneef discovered that Munshi 
Basheer Ahmed had been behind this fresh assault, as he had 
lodged a false case against him for removal of furniture from 
the Pahasu House premises. Relieved to know that our earlier 
creditors had not caught up with us, he was able to get the 
case dropped. However, Haneef, never one to share his 
problems, became positively reticent after this incident. | 
began to get the feeling that the months spent in the intense 
heat during the excavation at Atranji Khera every year had 
also taken their toll of his health and that, both psychologically 
and physically, he had been pushed to the limits of endurance. 
His relationship with the children was changing. The intimacy 
they had developed in my absence now seemed to have given 
way to an isolation through which their childish pranks and 
chatter no longer seemed to touch him. Under the 
circumstances I felt that I could no longer burden him with 
the responsibility of caring for the children. 

We had often discussed plans for moving the children to 
Delhi with me, but nothing had been worked out in detail. One 
weekend in February 1964, when I reached Aligarh, I 
discovered that Haneef had made his decision. The children’s 
luggage was packed. They were ready to leave with me when 
I returned. What was to be done about their education? In 
Aligarh the children studied in Urdu-medium schools. How 
could they be expected to cope with the impending exams in 
Hindi-médium schools? However, when we came to Delhi, I 
found that admissions were not a problem. Shabnam attended 
nursery school with me. Safdar and Shehla joined the New 
Delhi Municipal Corporation primary school near the house. 
The headmistress, a Christian friend of mine, was proficient in 
Urdu and assured me that the two of them would be given 
question papers in Urdu which she herself would examine. 
Sohail and Sabiha, who were admitted to middle schools in 
Lakshmi Bai Nagar and Gole Market respectively, had to 
travel a fair distance by bus. Fortunately, both of them knew 
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enough Hindi to manage their examinations, although with 
some effort. Sohail also had to study Sanskrit. Since he had 
to complete the year’s course in a couple of months, | 
requested Mr Pathak from the Kidwai Nagar primary school 
to help him. Finally everything worked out well and all the 
children passed their exams. 

For a few months we had to manage in the one room and 
veranda set that I had rented in Nauroji Nagar. In that tiny 
flat there were now eleven adults and children altogether, and 
it was becoming more and more difficult with every passing 
day. It was not just a matter of overcrowding. I found that 
every morning, before rushing off to school, 1 would have to 
prepare breakfast for everyone and also make some 
preparations for lunch. My room-mates, after they had finished 
their tabla and sitar practice, would be preoccupied with the 
problems of what to wear to school! The result was that by 
the time I was through with my domestic chores, they would 
have occupied the bathroom. I began to find it almost 
impossible to reach school on time. Obviously I was irritable, 
a fact that encouraged my room-mates to convince the landlord 
that he should help me shift out! As it happened, he was able 
to locate an independent room with a kitchenette, bathroom 
and veranda for me in Dayanand Colony at Srinivaspuri. The 
house was located just behind Cambridge School. We were 
happy to be on our own. Haneef, after visiting us there, sent 
some furniture from the showroom so our house looked very 
attractive. Life was more cheerful, and the children soon 
adjusted to the new locality. It was here that they had their 
first experience of the Garhwali Ramlila. After each show 
they would come home and enact the sequence they had seen. 
Safdar was particularly fascinated by the performances. 

Initially, the fact that all the children were attending 
different schools in the city did create problems for me. Keeping 
track of their different times and modes of transport was nerve- 
wracking. If one of them was even a little late, I would be 
tense and worried. However, the routine gradually settled 
down and we all became accustomed to it. Shehla joined 
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Sabiha once her primary schooling was completed. By the 
time Safdar finished we had already shifted to Gole Market, 
and for the next three years he attended the DAV school on 
Baird Road which was close to the house. As their school 
schedule was less demanding now, and the children were older 
and easier to manage, | started taking them out on holidays 
to places of historical and educational interest and 
entertainment in Delhi. We visited all the monuments, 
museums, children’s libraries, and the National Gallery. Our 
visits to Sapru House where films for children—including 
those by Chaplin and the neo-realist classics of De Sica— 
were screened every Sunday, were particularly enjoyable. 
Within a year or so, the children were familiar with the New 
Delhi area and had no difficulty in travelling around 
independently. 

The story of how I was finally allotted a government flat 
in Gole Market is an interesting one. My application for 
accomodation had been doing the rounds for several months 
when suddenly, as sometimes happens, it accidently reached 
the right desk! I received a letter stating that the President, 
New Delhi Municipal Corporation, would be pleased to meet 
me. I could not believe my luck! Thakur Gajraj Singh, IAS, 
was a figure of the highest eminence in our small world. At 
the time, top positions in the corporation were held by nominees 
of the home ministry and they were held in high esteem by 
ordinary folk. A socially prominent figure who had political 
ambitions for the future would usually be nominated vice- 
president of the corporation. Since such people were keen to 
gain popularity within the local community, they made it a 
point to cultivate teachers and other professional groups. Sardar 
Mohan Singh, I. K. Gujral, and Miss Surendra Saini were 
among the more well-known and respected nominees who, as 
vice-presidents, were easily accessible and helpful to us. Of 
course, our lack of hesitation in approaching them was tn no 
small measure due to the sterling qualities of the then 
Education Officer, K. L. Gandhi. He not only respected those 
who worked with honesty and comittment, but was also careful 
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to keep flatterers at a distance. As a result, we did not require 
to be submissive, only sincere and hard-working. 

A peon in a crisp white uniform entered the reception 
room and ushered me in. The envy and anxiety on the faces 
of the others, who like me were waiting to meet Thakur Gajraj 
Singh, was obvious. I entered his office, politely wished him 
and sat down. He looked at me and said: “You require a 
house, do you? Why is that so?’ I replied: ‘For the same 
reasons as anyone else does.’ ‘Surely you are living 
somewhere already?’ I recounted the story of the one room at 
Nauroji Nagar, the years the children had spent alone with 
their father, and my frequent trips to Aligarh to visit them. 
He smiled. ‘It must be difficult for you to travel to Aligarh 
now with the children.’ ‘I don’t need to go to Aligarh now.’ 
‘How many children do you have?’ “Don’t even ask. There 
are too many.’ “Go on, you look like a child yourself!’ “Thank 
you for the compliment but it does not settle my problem. I 
need a house.’ ‘You do not have the seniority to get priority 
but I will see what I can do to help you.’ After a pause he 
asked if I would consider sharing a flat. ‘It would be an 
important first step.” He indicated that the meeting was over. 
I got up, thanked him and left. 

A few days later I was called by the Education Officer 
and informed that I had been allotted a flat in the teacher’s 
square at Gole Market. The snag was that I had to share it 
with a chemistry teacher, who was also from Aligarh, and 
taught at a Higher Secondary school in the neighbourhood. 
The house was divided between us in such a manner that 
although she had possession of the front room, while I had the 
room at the rear, with a kitchen, veranda and an open balcony, 
I could not at any time of the night or day deny her passage 
through my room to the bathroom and kitchen which we both 
shared. Even in the middle of the night, I had absolutely no 
privacy and could not object to her walking through my room 
on the way to the bathroom. It was a case of grin and bear it, 
but it wasn’t easy. The behaviour of the lady in question 
certainly did not improve matters. In general, her mannerisms 
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and conduct betrayed a complete lack of restraint, but it was 
absolutely the last straw when, in our presence, she beat her 
younger brother with a sandal because he had failed his exams. 
The children and I were completely horrified, and our contact 
with her was minimal after the occurrence. Although our 
neighbours were quite inquisitive and tried to find out more 
about her activities and visitors, we kept our distance from 
her. We followed our own routine: school for six days of the 
week and outings on most Sundays. There was neither the 
time nor the inclination to get involved in our flatmate’s 
activities. 

It was on one of the occasional holidays when we 
remained at home that the lady barged into my room, 
accompanied by the new Education Officer, while we were 
resting in the afternoon. The latter, without so much as an 
apology for this unseemly intrusion, started cross-questioning 
me. “So, you live here alone, do you?’ ‘The one who lives 
here alone is with you,’ I replied, ‘I live here with my 
children.’ Before I had even finished, he went up to my 
cupboard and threw it open. ‘Aha! so this is where you keep 
your jewellery, your wealth?’ I was shocked. ‘I have neither 
invited you into my room nor asked you to make an inveniory 
of my belongings. What business is it of yours where I keep 
anything!’ ‘Oh come on, don’t make such a fuss. Won’t you 
at least offer me some tea?’ I could barely control my rage. 
‘No doubt you’ve had tea somewhere already. At any rate I 
am not in the habit of serving tea to uninvited, and 
unwelcome, intruders!’ In the meantime, my flatmate’s friend 
arrived with tea and samosas. They sat down to consume 
them in my presence, passing uncouth comments all the while. 
The children were totally confused and agitated by this time. 
When at last they got up to leave, the officer commented: 
‘You used to invite Mr Gandhi, the previous Education 
Officer, for tea.” So that was it! ‘Yes, indeed. Do you have 
any objections on that score? I am free to invite whoever I 
want. At any rate Mr Gandhi was a different kind of human 
being. All of us had great respect for him because he valued 
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those who worked with dignity and efficiency.’ I think finally 
even he realized that despite his shameless behaviour he was 
not going to succeed in browbeating me and he took himself 
off with his lady friends. I regretted having spent that holiday 
at home instead of taking the children for an outing. I had 
thought we would have a restful day for a change. Instead 
we had been subjected to this humiliating encounter. 

I was summoned to the Education Department and found 
that it was the same ‘gentleman’ that I was faced with. “Why 
are you dissatisfied with the lady who shares your flat?’ ‘Have 
I brought any complaint before the department?’ He changed 
tack. “You must be finding it difficult living in the flat?’ ‘This 
should have been considered when the allotment was made. 
Six of us are living in one room and even that has no privacy 
or security because I cannot lock the room either at night or 
when my children and I go out. You have seen what I have 
to go through. I haven’t the right to stop anyone from entering 
my room at any time. Still, I have neither given the lady any 
occasion for protest, nor have I brought verbal or written 
complaints to the department.’ He was silent for a few 
moments. ‘Would you like to have an independent flat?’ ‘The 
allottment of the present flat is already in my name, and 
obviously the complaint on which you are acting has come 
from the lady who was sent to share my flat. Natural justice 
demands that it is she who should be provided with alternative 
accomodation since she is unhappy sharing the flat with 
me. If, of course, she has a special reason for staying on in 
this flat I have no objection to being provided with another 
flat appropriate to my position.’ I stood up and took my leave. 
I heard nothing more from him. The cold war at home 
continued. 

The Gole Market flat was close to Shivaji Stadium. Within 
the compound of the Jain Mandir located just in front of the 
stadium was the home of a friend from where we got our 
daily supply of fresh milk. It was Safdar’s responsibility to 
go there every evening and fetch the milk. One evening, a 
hockey match was in progress at the stadium. Safdar was 
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attracted by the large crowd and the sounds of the game. 
Obviously it was an important fixture. He climbed onto the 
grill surrounding the stadium from where he had a good view 
of the game. As luck would have it, Lal Bahadur Shastriji 
was the chief guest at the match and security was tight at the 
venue. The policemen scolded Safdar and tried to shoo him 
away. Hearing the commotion, Shastriji, who was seated 
nearby, intervened, ‘Why are you scolding that young boy? 
Bring him in. Let him watch the match with me.’ A delighted 
Safdar not only gained entry but found himself seated in the 
VIP area! Prodded by Shastriji’s queries, he provided a detailed 
account of our entire family history—Abbu is in Aligarh, 
Amma teaches at the municipal nursery school, I study at the 
DAV school, etc.! The empty can was clutched in his hand 
all the while, but by the time the match was finally over, 
there was no milk to be had. Safdar had no regrets. His 
adventure had been worth several cans of milk! 

Sometime later, when Safdar was about eleven years old, 
a colleague who lived in our block of flats brought news of 
a major air crash in Pakistan. I couldn’t afford a daily 
newspaper but wanted to check the report. The Central News 
Agency in Connaught Place was out of bounds for the younger 
children because it was a fairly crowded area with a lot of 
traffic. Sohail was not at home. Safdar pestered me to let 
him go and get the newspaper. My concern for the safety of 
my family in Pakistan prevailed, and for the first time I let 
Safdar go down to Connaught Place. He returned with a copy 
of a Pakistani newspaper which he had secured with some 
difficulty. We were shocked to read the name of Hamid 
Hashmi, then Secretary of the Journalists’ Association, in bold 
print among the list of those killed. Sorrow and gloom 
descended upon us. Although the children had met Hamid 
only once in early childhood, he was very much a part of our 
conversation in the family and among our relatives. Letters 
and photographs were regularly exchanged between our 
families on both sides of the border. 

I wanted to go to Aligarh immediately to be with Haneef, 
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but I had nowhere to leave the children and no one who 
could come and be with them. Help came from a most 
unexpected quarter. The lady who shared my flat was 
extremely sympathetic. Although her response was totally out 
of character, I will always be grateful to her for assuring me 
that I could leave the children without the slightest hesitation 
as she would take care of them. I was able to leave for Aligarh 
by the very next train only because she offered to take 
responsibility for them. 

I reached our home in Aligarh at about eleven o’clock at 
night. Haneef was in a state of shock. The fact that he had 
been alone in that large house, and that even the workshop 
was now silent and empty, had only served to aggravate his 
sense of loss. Of course, his friends from the university, in 
particular Mehmood Ali sahib, Aftab sahib and Sayed sahib, 
came by often and spent time with him, but he could not 
share his sorrow with them. They hadn’t known Hamid. My 
arrival helped to lessen the burden of our grief. We talked of 
Hamid till late into the night. But I could only stay for a day 
or two, and once again we were both alone with our memories. 
Like everyone fortunate enough to have known that charming 
and considerate young man, I too had been deeply attached 
to Hamid. The sound of his laughter still rang in my ears, his 
smiling face was before my eyes. Yet everything had vanished 
into the past. His cheerfulness, his kindness, nothing remained; 
even his body was not found. I longed to go to Pakistan but 
our straitened circumstances dictated otherwise. Even Haneef 
could not go. It was extremely distressing. 

How would Hamid’s wife and children carry on? His 
eldest son was barely twelve years old. How would Abbaji 
endure this loss? And Akabhai? Who would console his 
children now that they had lost their beloved Chacha? Abbaji, 
morose and lonely after Ammaji’s death, had depended on 
Hamid. Akabhai had settled down permanently in Karachi 
and was preoccupied not only with his business but also 
with his extensive political activities. With Hamid’s death 
the situation in Abbaji’s household at Lahore became 
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unmanageable. The youngest of the three brothers, Hamid 
had been his mother’s favourite. His death created a void in 
many lives. I realize now, when Safdar too has left us and 
become a part of the past, how similar they were, the two of 
them. 

Hamid had six children who had to be educated and cared 
for. His wife, devastated by his death, was psychologically in 
a very fragile and unstable condition. She started visiting 
dargahs and the tombs of saints. Her disordered mind sought 
solace at these places and she was unmindful of what it was 
doing to the three younger children who accompanied her. 
Her condition steadily deteriorated and after a while it became 
a problem for the family to keep track of her whereabouts. 
Kamran, Hamid’s eldest son, was just a year older than Safdar. 
Abbaji started taking him to the furniture shop at Anarkali. 
This strengthened the emotional bond between them and at 
the same time prepared a future, for Kamran and the family 
business. He would grow up to be an exceptionally capable 
and responsible young man just as his grandfather had hoped. 
Within a few years he rented a house in Anarkali, located his 
mother and his younger siblings and once again created for 
them the home that had been shattered by their father’s death. 
With the emotional stability he provided her and with proper 
medical treatment, his mother gradually improved. When 
Sohail and I visited Pakistan in 1992 on learning that Akabhai 
had cancer, we found that she had recovered completely. I 
don’t think I know of any other young boy who has shouldered 
a man’s responsibilities with such courage and success. In 
conformity with his mother’s wishes, Kamran married his 
maternal uncle’s daughter, and has a daughter of his own. 
His life is full. 

After Hamid’s death Abbaji tried to persuade Haneef once 
more to join him in Pakistan. After his earlier attempts, he 
had more or less given up hope of convincing him, but he had 
been broken by the series of tragedies that had overtaken the 
family, and needed support. However, now there was another 
reason for the distance that rose between them. Faced with 
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the problem of rearing Hamid’s children—given the frequent 
absences of their mother—Abbaji took the decision to marry 
again. He consulted his sister in Delhi. Akabhai had already 
agreed to the proposal. Haneef reacted strongly, finding the 
suggestion totally unacceptable. He did not meet Abbaji, or 
even acknowledge his messages. Heartbroken at his rejection, 
Abbaji returned to Pakistan. Akabhai tried some years later to 
get them to meet again, but Haneef did not respond. He had 
been deeply attached to his mother. Her courage, capability, 
and total commitment to her husband and children was 
ingrained in his consciousness. He could have forgiven his 
father any other transgression, but he could not accept another 
woman in his motner’s place. 

Till the end of 1965 we continued to stay at the Gole 
Market flat. My elder sister came and stayed with us when 
she drove down from Bombay to bid us farewell before she 
and Joe left for the United States. We travelled together to 
Aligarh so that they could spend some time with Haneef as 
well. It was only in December that we finally shifted to an 
independent apartment on the premises of a school at Lodi 
Estate Road. 

The area was beautifully green and quiet. The apartments 
were small but there were only two of of them in a spacious 
compound. The school had only one shift that was over by 
twelve-thirty in the afternoon. By the time we returned home it 
was quiet and completely private. Although our flat was above 
the school building on the first floor, the children only had to 
go down a flight of stairs to reach the lawn where they played. 
After sometime the flat opposite ours was occupied by the 
family of another headmistress, Mrs Bhatnagar. Fortunately 
our children got along well with each other. Shabnam and 
Mrs Bhatnagar’s younger daughter, Rashmi, were about the 
same age and became good friends. They would be occupied 
with their own games, while the older children preferred 
cricket and other, more formal games. 

Safdar continued to attend the Baird Road school for a 
while after we shifted to Lodi Estate Road. Since he had to 
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travel a longer distance it was necessary for him to wake up 
early in the morning. Safdar found this extremely unpalatable 
and worked out an unorthodox solution. He would go to bed 
at night wearing his school uniform. He could now sleep 
late, for all that he had to do in the morning was to leap out 
of bed, splash some water on his face and rush off! If he did 
get up earlier, he could manage breakfast as well, but that 
was unusual. After completing middle school, he took 
admission in the Delhi Kannada Higher Secondary School. 
This was right next to the compound in which we lived and 
suited Safdar perfectly. The principal of the Kannada School 
was keen that Safdar be encouraged to study science at the 
higher secondary level. However, he showed no interest in 
the sciences, and preferred to join the arts stream. In the 
eighth standard exams, he had stood first in moral science in 
all the Delhi government schools. I saw no reason to pressurize 
him to take up science. 

During my tenure at the nursery school in the Bengali 
Market area, I came in contact with the faculty at Bal Bhawan. 
The Director, Mr Sahasrabuddhe, was an extremely capable 
and sensitive organizer. A wonderful human being, he ran this 
state-sponsored institution for children in a manner that opened 
out a panoramic world of creativity not only for them, but for 
their teachers and parents as well. I participated in several 
workshops, and also attended art appreciation classes at Bal 
Bhavan. In the process, I became fairly well acquainted with 
faculty members like Amit Pal, Mr Jain, and Garg sahib. 

Once the children’s school routine was under control, and 
our accomodation problems resolved, I decided it was time 
for all of them to become members of Bal Bhawan. I’ve 
always felt that in order to develop their personalities, children 
must be exposed to several interesting activities. Familiarity 
with diverse creative activities encourages intellectual agility, 
enhances skills, and develops self-confidence. Like most 
middle-class mothers, my limited resources did not stretch to 
privately providing opportunities for the children to learn and 
develop creative skills. Bal Bhawan, catering to children from 
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all backgrounds, provided ample avenues for lower middle 
class and poorer children to explore their interests. Every two 
months they were encouraged to try something new so that 
their exposure would be greater. In the process they discovered 
their particular talents and gained confidence in expressing 
their individuality. My children blossomed in that environ- 
ment. Sabiha displayed an early preference for painting, and 
Sohail for literary activities. Shehla and Safdar both took up 
clay modelling and creative arts. Shabnam was more attracted 
to games and physical activities and learned to skate. At Bal 
Bhawan, Safdar learnt to play the tabla and also string 
instruments. Clay modelling was an abiding interest. When 
he was fourteen years old, he made a bust of Lenin which 
was highly appreciated by his teachers, Jain sahib, and 
Shantiswarupji, for its maturity and craftsmanship. 
Unfortunately, during one of our numerous shifts of residence, 
it was broken. All the children participated in the song, dance, 
instrumental music, weaving, drama and debating workshops. 
Theatre activities were particularly interesting, and several 
plays—written, directed and performed by the children—were 
presented on the open-air stage during the course of the year. 
The teachers who provided stimulation and instruction to the 
children were motivated by a genuine concern for them and 
not by the desire for secured incomes which is often the sole 
incentive for those in state employment these days. The faculty 
that Mr Shasrabuddhe had attracted to Bal Bhawan was 
perhaps the finest that the institution would ever have. 

Bal Bhawan was responsible for bringing a fresh incentive 
into the art activities of the capital. Hundreds of schoolteachers 
were trained in the workshops conducted there. As a result, 
the old, rigid modes of art education in schools gave way to a 
new style of teaching which encouraged imaginative expression 
through drawing and painting. The institution itself inspired 
this approach. Just moving around its many different sections, 
each brimming with activity, talking to its faculty, and being 
among the children, inspired a surge of energy that made 
even the impossible seem possible. Speaking for my own 
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children, I can say without any reservations at all, that their 
exposure to, and interaction with, the faculty and the total 
atmosphere of Bal Bhawan, was their most significant 
educational experience, the influence of which was clearly 
evident in their lives. 

This exposure coincided with the years we spent at Lodi 
Estate Road which only strengthened the impact. The locality 
was uncongested, and amazingly green. Grassy sidewalks 
bordered by flower-beds, huge shady trees, and the carefully 
maintained beauty of the Lodi Gardens—at a distance of a 
leisurely evening stroll from our home—left an indelible 
impression on one’s sensibilities. The area began to change 
only after 1982, when the Jawaharlal Nehru stadium was 
constructed for the Asian Games. Our street, re-named 
Subramanium Bharti Marg from the original Lodi Estate Road 
Number 3, became a four-lane road on which heavy vehicular 
traffic—including trucks carrying construction material for the 
stadium and the Asiad Village which were coming up 
rapidly—became a regular feature that destroyed with one 
stroke the serenity of the area. I was saddened by this sudden 
loss. But every cloud has a silver lining. Since the Nehru 
stadium was within walking distance from our flat, we were 
able to see many of the programmes and sports events for 
which Sohail managed to arrange passes. 

All this was yet to happen. My account has outpaced my 
story, still somewhere around 1965 when the chidren and I 
were settled in Delhi, and Haneef was still in Aligarh. He 
was by now Museum Curator in the Department of Archeology 
at the university, but was making every effort to find 
something interesting in Delhi. After the children moved to 
Delhi, he had been relieved of household burdens and had a 
lot of time to devote to his reading and study. However, the 
emptiness in his life since he was separated from us, led to a 
focusing of attention on the museum which blossomed under 
his care. He carefully sifted through the huge quantities of 
artefacts brought from Atranji Khera, which were identified 
and marked before being displayed to perfection. His letters 
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from Aligarh betrayed his loneliness but he was reluctant to 
leave the museum until he could be sure of getting an equally 
absorbing and satisfying job in Delhi. From time to time, 
Haneef would visit us in Delhi. He liked the Lodi Estate 
house and was tempted by the relatively settled and happy 
life we lived there. 

The time we spent in Lodi Estate was one of the most 
interesting periods of our lives, although we still faced many 
difficulties. I found that the friends and acquaintances who 
had been so sympathetic towards Haneef when he had had to 
shoulder the responsibility of the children, found it quite natural 
that I should cope single-handedly with a job and five children. 
But then, women are used to this attitude. Nurturing children 
is regarded as their natural duty in the sense that their other 
responsibilities are always added on to it, and are not seen as 
necessitating relief from some of its more time-consuming 
burdens. Like all women who are accustomed to holding a job 
while running a large household and family, I was not afraid 
of hard work. I used my Sundays and other holidays not merely 
for leisure or outings with the children, but also for completing 
those chores without which running a home on a limited budget 
is impossible. The most important of these tasks was the weekly 
visit to the wholesale vegetable market near Daryaganj for 
reasonably priced supplies of fruit and vegetables. Although 
this meant being loaded down with about twenty kilos of green 
vegetables and fruit on the ride home by bus, I was not one to 
shirk this responsibility. I was not going to feed my growing 
youngsters a few potatoes floating in gravy, or pick up some 
cheaply available snacks from a roadside vendor, as many 
middle-class working women often do. I never complained about 
having to do these things because I was convinced of the 
importance of feeding them well. Fortunately, | was young 
and healthy so that I had the energy to manage the household 
efficiently. 

One day Sabiha insisted that she would come with me: 
“Why should you always do it by yourself? We are old enough 
to help you now.” And so she came along with me. The visit 
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was an eye-opener for her. At every step, as we negotiated a 
path through that bustling marketplace, we felt threatened by 
the heavy loads precariously balanced on the heads of the 
coolies who wove a path swiftly through the crowds. Could 
we avoid being hurt under the weight of their head-loads if 
they should lose their footing? Making our way between 
the piles of fruit and vegetables, through the filth and 
inevitable slush of discarded vegetation and packaging 
straw, and the milling crowds, was like seeking the biblical 
passage through the eye of a needle. Crossing the razor-sharp 
bridge extending over the fires of hell, to gain entry into 
heaven, would probably not be very much more difficult! 
However, those were the days of my youth; today I tire while 
carrying even the small quantities required for my own 
consumption. 

Nineteen sixty-eight was a significant year for the children 
and me in other ways as well. Abbaji, Haneef’s father, had 
been sending letters and messages to us to come to Pakistan 
with the children. He longed to have them with him; more 
importantly, he wanted them to meet their cousins, aunts and 
uncles. That year we were not only able to get our passports 
but also saved enough money for our fare by the time the long 
summer vacation started. Unfortunately, Haneef’s passport 
could not be ready in time as he was living in Aligarh, although 
Delhi was officially listed as his place of permanent residence. 
He had to present himself at Lucknow to complete the 
formalities. The process dragged on interminably and he was 
unable to accompany us. 

The children travelled by train with me on their very first 
trip to a foreign land. Abbaji was at the station to meet us. 
‘Arrey Qamar, you’ve become an old woman now!’ he 
exclaimed. He was obviously delighted to see us. “Yes, Abbayi, 
time has passed and it has not been too gentle with us!’ We 
would not be stopping at Lahore yet; we were merely changing 
trains. Karachi was where we were first headed. I could see 
that Abbaji was unhappy with this decision but he had given 
in to the children’s desire to be with their cousins at Karachi. 
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He was deeply disappointed by the fact that Haneef had not 
come. 

‘Have you counted the items of luggage? I have hired a 
tonga—bring it up closer, won’t you? you don’t expect us to 
hire a coolie to load the luggage, do you?—it will take us to 
the platform from which the train leaves for Karachi.’ We 
moved into a waiting-room at the platform. Sabiha presented 
her grandfather with a tablecloth which she had dyed and 
printed herself. ‘How wonderful! You must show me how 
you do this batik. It’s very beautiful.’ I had brought him 
some vegetables from my kitchen garden. Abbaji handed me 
our tickets to Karachi and money for our expenses during the 
journey. ‘The tickets are in this envelope, the money in that 
one. Put them away carefully.’ He had brought a hamper full 
of food, and a water-cooler for us. ‘The curry is in the lower 
compartment of the tiffin-carrier, the kebabs are in the upper 
section. There are rotis and naans packed separately in these 
two packets. Make sure that you do not drink water on the 
way except from the cooler—the water in Sind is very bad. 
Put your luggage under the berth, like this, in the middle— 
the people in Sind are completely unreliable!’ My heart 
warmed to hear once again the detailed instructions that he 
habitually issued to members of his family—it reflected the 
measure of his concern for us. 

‘Come back quickly; don’t exhaust all your time in 
Karachi.’ Sadly, he helped us board the train. My bhabhi had 
also come to the station. She was quiet and subdued. It was 
the first time we were meeting after the death of my brother 
and my niece. 

Karachi had become home to so many close relatives from 
both sides of the family that, even though we severely rationed 
the time spent at each home, the days simply flew. The children 
were overwhelmed by their first encounter with this large but 
unfamiliar family. Sohail was the one who took the lead in 
getting to know everyone. Sabiha, suffering from a nasty skin 
allergy, spent most of her time resting by herself. Safdar 
preferred to observe everything that went on but did not make 
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any overt moves of friendship. Somehow, wherever we went 
on a visit, there were seldom children of his age for him to 
play with. It was the same among the cousins at Karachi. 

My younger brother, Kamal, organized a picnic at the 
beach which was quite a novelty for the children. His young 
wife, apprehensive because of unpleasant experiences with 
other family members, was happily reassured at meeting me. 
We soon became friends. Her sister and brother, as also some 
of Kamal’s friends, completed the group. Someone suggested 
that we play a game, popular in the northern half of the sub- 
continent, which involves reciting a couplet beginning with the 
syllable on which one’s opponents have ended their couplet. 
The teams, including children and adults, somehow divided up 
into Hindustanis and Pakistanis. We were six; they were fifteen. 
The Urdu-speaking Pakistanis thought this would be a walk- 
over for them as we Hindustanis, reared on a diet of Hindi, 
were not expected to display any proficiency in the language! 
They magnanimously offered to allow some of the members of 
their team to swell our ranks. I suggested that we begin, and 
worry about assistance only if we were unable to hold our 
own. I also requested that the range of the game be extended 
to cover Persian and Arabic couplets as well. They were a bit 
taken aback but agreed to the condition. I initiated the game 
with a couplet of Hafiz which had to be followed by a couplet 
beginning with ‘alif’, the first letter of the alphabet and a 
notoriously difficult one to find as an opening syllable. They 
were stumped and it was a while before they could come up 
with a reply. Sabiha and Sohail, ready with their follow-up 
and begging for a turn, did nothing to lessen their discomfort. 
We were quick with our responses from Faiz, Sahir, Josh, 
Mir, Momin, Iqbal, Hafiz, Jami and Ghalib. We found their 
repertoire restricted to fairly light verse from contemporary, 
lesser known poets. Within half an hour even this stock was 
exhausted and the Pakistani team conceded defeat. Their 
patronizing attitude towards the culturally deprived relatives 
from across the border underwent a rapid change! 

The rest of the day passed pleasantly. We chatted and 
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enjoyed each other’s company. The children played in the 
sand. I collected lots of shells on the beach, something I’ve 
always loved doing. Safdar helped me and picked up some 
beautiful ones. He spent most of the day playing by himself 
at the edge of the water. He didn’t join the boisterous games 
of the older children. Someone took a photograph of him 
that day. I still have it with me. 

During our stay in Karachi, Sohail and Shehla became 
very close to Anis’s children, Khalid and Abida. Their eldest 
sister, Khalida, called Baaji by the younger children, was 
deferentially included among the adults. Abid, the youngest, 
was not old enough to be included in their play. Although 
Safdar once again had no companion his own age, he was 
happy to be part of the family gathering, listening to what 
everyone said, and enjoying the convivial atmosphere. Akabhai 
would join us once in a while, when he returned home in the 
evening. He would sing the ghazals that Faiz had written 
when they were together in jail. In the silence of the night 
his voice had a magic and power of its own and we would 
all be drawn into the charmed circle of his listeners. Late in 
the night, the servant would bring steaming hot cups of tea 
for us to drink. After that we would go off to sleep on druggets 
and sheets spread out on the floor in the large hall—a common 
practice in Hindustani households when extended families 
gather together, particularly for major events like marriages. 
Even the Muezzin’s call for the early morning namaz, advising 
the faithful of the benefits of prayer over sleep, would go 
unheeded. It would be close to eleven o’ciock when breakfast 
was served. In the bedlam prevailing at the table where a 
hungry family gathered, our children tucked into the delicious 
snacks prepared by Phool Bhabhi, amidst much teasing and 
laughter. 

It was wonderful but it couldn’t last. We had been deluged 
by messages from Abbaji to return to Lahore. Reluctantly we 
departed, leaving behind Akabhai, Phool Bhabhi and their 
children; my brother Kamal and his wife, and my uncle Majeed 
Mamu. 
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For the children, the trip had been a wonderful and long- 
awaited oppurtunity to get to know their cousins on both 
sides of the family. | was returning to Pakistan for the first 
time since I had been married. Our relatives responded in 
full measure, giving our visit the importance usually reserved 
for weddings or festivals. Their homes were spruced up, new 
furnishings, decorations and utensils brightened the atmosphere 
and communicated to us the open-hearted welcome with which 
we were received. Phool Bhabhi had carefully saved a more 
than adequate sum of money from her housekeeping budget 
which she gave me for any expenses we might incur while 
we were in Karachi. Whenever we had to go somewhere, 
Khalid or Akabhai would drive us down, or else our hosts 
would fetch us. For us it was a real treat to travel so 
comfortably, but since most middle-class families in Pakistan 
have one or more cars it was expected that this much would 
always be done for us. Actually there was perhaps a bit of 
competition among my relations and my in-laws to see who 
could provide us with the most comforts, the best 
entertainment and the most delicious food. The result was 
that our visit was absolute luxury in every way! I also felt 
that the older relatives, senior in the family hierarchy, felt in 
some way responsible, even guilty, for their inability to do 
anything about the difficulties that had cut off Haneef and 
his family from the rest of the clan. This was their way of 
making up for it in some small measure. 

Many nieces and nephews, last seen as infants or toddlers, 
had grown up, and we were meeting their spouses and families 
for the first time. They eagerly invited us to their homes. 
Meeting them in their own surroundings gave us immediate 
access to their Itves and personalities. For each home had its 
own milieu—in some the conversations revolved around poetry 
and literature, in a few the strains of classical ragas captured 
their essence, while in most others light-hearted banter and 
the love of good food dominated family life. All of them 
reflected the well-to-do lifestyles of their owners—large houses 
and spacious gardens. Apparently the Pakistani middle class, 
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most of whom were engaged in business, could compete with 
our rich upper classes. Of course, few houses had libraries or 
even a respectable collection of books—their tastes were quite 
different from ours. Unfortunately I could not meet Jamal, 
my youngest brother, and my sister Bilquis, for both of them 
were on holiday in the United States with their families. 

We had time only for a short visit to Lahore when we 
left Karachi. My relations wanted us to spend one last day in 
Karachi with them, and leave for the station from their house. 
My in-laws were equally insistent that it was their prerogative 
to see us off at the close of our visit. Rather than upset anyone 
after all that they had done for us, I found it safest to take 
refuge in tradition with the plea that a daughter-in law could 
only leave the city from her sasuraal! Our luggage, with new 
bags added to accomodate all the presents we had received, 
was packed. Relatives and friends arrived in a veritable 
procession, at home and at the station, to bid us farewell. 
Other passengers were amazed at the size of the ‘baraat’ that 
had turned up at the platform. As the train started to move, 
there were tears in many eyes. Seeing Majeed Mamu running 
alonside as the engine picked up speed brought a lump to my 
throat. Would I meet him again? Unfortunately, that was my 
last glimpse of him. Hands waving goodbye receded rapidly, 
and colourful hankies were suddenly obscured by a section 
of the crowd at the platform, only to be sighted further and 
further away. The bitter-sweet memories of those five 
wonderful weeks were racing through my mind as I strained 
to get one last look at the loved ones I was leaving behind 
once more. There was an emptiness inside me. Would we 
meet again? 

With my characteristic stubbornness, I had insisted on 
travelling third-class. Our tickets were of course being paid 
for, and I had been reluctant to impose the burden of first- 
class fares on our relations. Aided perhaps by the creature 
comforts that had been lavished on us, my Gandhianism soon 
vanished and I realized that I had made a big mistake. The 
passengers in our compartment pulled down the shutters of the 
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windows to prevent the sands of the Sind desert from blowing 
into the bogie with the gusts of wind. The result was a 
suffocating heat inside, which left everyone irritable and 
parched. We had only a small water cooler with us. The one 
Abbaji had sent with us had sprung a leak and had to be left 
behind. We had very little water, and it finished in no time 
as one could hardly refuse to share it with the other little 
children in the bogie. So we travelled several hundred miles 
without water. It was only when we crossed over to Punjab 
that we were able to get water at the station. It was a relief 
not only to quench our thirst but also to splash our faces and 
wash off the grime. The next afternoon we reached Lahore 
where we were met by Abbaji, Bhaijaan’s widow, and other 
relatives. We quickly exchanged greetings and I promised to 
meet them all within a day or two. Then we boarded the 
tonga and left for Abbaji’s home in Rehmat Colony. The 
house was constructed along traditional architectural lines— 
large rooms, veranda and a courtyard. However, spoilt by the 
modern bungalows of Karachi, the house devoid of all modern 
conveniences seemed unattractively plain to us. In a way it 
was a timely reminder and a gentle come-down for us; it was 
not too different in its simplicity and lack of creature comforts 
from our own house in Delhi, There was a big guava tree in 
the courtyard. Earlier, we were told, there had also been a 
sprawling grapevine which had covered the entire roof of the 
bathroom. We listened to hilarious stories of the toilet habits 
of Hamid’s children, who routinely stripped the vine of its 
lush fruit. Their parents were proud of the fact that none of 
their children ever suffered from constipation! 

We were introduced to Abbaji’s second wife and her 
mother. By a stroke of ill-luck, Abbaji’s second wife was a 
simpleton who was completely unconcerned with the day-to- 
day necessities of housekeeping. She spent the whole day in 
animated conversation with her mynah. Her home was 
managed by her mother. Abbaji’s sole joy in life was reduced 
to the arrival of convivial company to share a good meal; his 
sadly depleted household held no other pleasures. Our visit 
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was occasion for a feast. The central portion of the floor of 
the outer hall was covered by a large rug, over which was a 
white sheet. On this was spread a long printed cloth. When 
we reached the house, several dishes filled with mouth- 
watering delicacies were already arranged on it. We were 
requested to sit down to the meal. Resisting the delightful 
odours, we begged to be allowed to bathe and freshen up 
before we could do justice to the feast. Indeed our baths 
seemed to sharpen our appetites and we vigorously got down 
to the task at hand. We ate a hearty meal of zarda, biriyani, 
korma, tandoori naan and many other dishes. Abbaji would 
select the choicest pieces of meat and place them in the 
children’s plates, coaxing them to take some more: ‘Eat up, 
young one, come on, have some more. You had complained 
about the quality of meat in India, so I’ve specially got a 
portion of a goat that was carved in my presence. That way, 
stale pieces of meat cannot be thrown in along with the choice 
ones which is what the butchers normally do here as well. I 
have had this korma cooked by a Dilliwala. Has he prepared 
it well? Are you enjoying it? Have a hot naan. I’ll have some 
fresh birtyani brought from the pot. Bi, take away this cold 
rice. Do you hear me, Bi? Remove the plates of cold rice.’ 
He had addressed his wife but it was his mother-in-law who 
got up to carry out his instructions. ‘Bring the zarda as well. 
Get some more ice for the water, it isn’t cold enough as it 
has been kept out here too long. Oh, don’t forget the laddoos 
that are in the kitchen. Bring them out as well. After all, who 
else have I brought them for but my daughter-in-law and my 
grandsons and granddaughters who have come to my home 
for the first time. . . .” His voice broke and his eyes were 
moist with tears. Was it Haneef that he missed? 

Haneef’s inability to accept his father’s decision to re- 
marry seemed to have distanced them irrevocably. He would 
have been horrified by this woman, untouched by real life 
like a strange princess from a fairy-tale, who now occupied 
the place from which his mother had held the family together. 
Abbaji himself could only regret the mistake that he had made, 
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Safdar’s parents on A wedding day. Kashmiri Gate, 10 Feary, 1949, 


Safdar’s uncle’s family with the Hashmis at Aligarh, 1958. 

(I. to R) Sabiha Hashmi, Khalid Hashmi, Safdar, Haneef Hashmi, Khalida, 
Anis Hashmi's wife Phool, Shehla (standing), Abida, Qamar Azad with 
Shabnam in her lap, and Sohail. 
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Picnic in Mehrauli gardens, 1962. 
(L to R) Shehla, Sohail, Zoobi (a cousin), Shabnam, Sabiha, and 
Safdar. 


Safdar with aunt and cousins at Lahore, 1968. 

Sitting front row (L to R) Shabnam, Gul, Azad, and Humayun. 
Sitting back row (L to R) Sabiha, Qamar, Aliva (Hameed 
Hashmi’s wife), and Shahina. 

Standing (L to R) Kamran, Shehla, Sohail, Danial, Sumbul, and 
Safdar. 


Safdar as a young boy, 
1970. 
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Safdar with Bhisham Sahni at his wedding party, 22 June, 1979. 
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Family gathering after Safdar’s wedding. Standing (L to R) Shabnam and 
J. C. Roy (Moloyashree’s father). 

Sitting front row (L to R) Aparna Roy (Moloyashree’s mother), and Shehla. 
Sitting back row (L to R) Qamar Azad, Sohail, Safdar, P. S. Sehrai, 
Moloyashree, and Sabiha. 


Smoking Anis Bhai’s pipe. Delhi, 1981. 
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Safdar acting in Janam’s play, Aurat, at Pragati Maidan, New Delhi, 1985. 


Family group with Safdar’s maternal aunt, Mrs Husna Sundaram, and 
Joseph Sundaram. Delhi, 1986. 


Safdar talking to a group of students at Lady Shriram College, as part of 
the Committee for Communal Harmony Campaign, 1986. 


Safdar in Lahore with his cousin and a friend, February 1988. 
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Talking to a group of textile workers on strike at Swatantra Bharat Textile 
Mill, West Delhi, on May Day, 1988. 
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Founder trustees of Safdar Hashmi Memorial Trust, February 1989. 
(L. to R) M. K. Raina, Sohail Hashmi, Habib Tanvir, Moloyashree, 


G. P. Deshpande, Bhisham Sahni, and Vivan Sundaram. 
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Performance of Natak Jari Hai at Jhandapur, Sahibabad, on 1 January, 
1990, the first anniversary of Safdar’s death. 
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having no option but to endure it. The middle-aged widow 
he had married in the hope that she would lighten the load of 
an old age burdened with the care of fatherless grandchildren, 
had proved to be a liability. In spite of there being two women 
in the house, an unrelieved disorder characterized the place. 
We found we could not establish a rapport with either the 
mother or the daughter. It was only when Hamid’s family— 
now in their own home in Anarkali—visited us that the house 
came alive with the boisterous laughter of the children running 
around and playing together. In Kamran, Safdar for the first 
time found a cousin around his own age. Kamran had grown 
up with a strong physical and temperamental resemblance to 
his father. Even his voice and his laughter reminded one of 
Hamid. The children spent all their time together, whether at 
home or on trips taken independently around the city. 
Abbaji’s conversation invariably veered round to his 
isolation and loneliness. He missed Akabhai’s children who 
had spent their early years in his home in Kashmiri Gate when 
the family had been together. Once that home had been 
uprooted, following Partition, the family had drifted apart, 
never to be united in the same way again. With Ammaji’s 
untimely death, the final blow was struck. She had been the 
central figure who had gathered up the strands of each 
individual’s life, and woven them with her concern into a rich 
fabric of family life. Without her, like bulls put out to pasture 
without restraining rings in their nostrils and so lacking the 
pressure of a caring hand, the family lost its cohesive core. 
Circumstances took them apart; their paths diverged. Abbaji 
alone was left behind in a vacuum with his dissatisfaction. 
After a few days, invitations from other relatives to come 
for a meal or for the day became more insistent. The 
complaining tone could no longer be ignored. Accordingly, we 
began our round of visits with a trip to Hamid’s widow’s 
home. The apartment was on the fourth floor and the children 
spent the whole day running up and down, and out into the 
Anarkali bazaar. The house was furnished richly and had many 
chandeliers. The meal was elaborately prepared and served. 
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Everything that was done in order to make us feel welcome 
exuded both money and effort, but somehow I could not relax, 
finding the artificiality a little overpowering. Hamid’s wife 
had obviously not recovered from the nervous instability 
brought on by the shock of his death. I decided to return to 
Rehmat Colony that evening in spite of the fact that the 
children got along well and were obviously having a good 
time. 

The next morning Rashida Bhabhi, my brother’s widow, 
arrived in a tonga from her home in Dharampura. Abbaji was 
dismayed, for she obviously wanted us to come and stay with 
her for a few days. However, there was no alternative. He 
understood that just as I had had to meet Hamid’s wife in a 
gesture of condolence, so also I had to condole with my 
brother’s wife who had lost her husband and her elder daughter. 
It was strange, this return after such a long time. The happiness 
of renewing relationships could not remain untouched by grief 
at the loss of those whom one had come too late to meet 
again. In some cases, years had already passed; in others the 
wound was still fresh. By an unspoken agreement, the sorrow 
of their loss was never expressed in words, but when the eyes 
met, the pain of absence communicated itself. Tears that welled 
up in one’s eyes, sighs that escaped one’s lips, the bitter-sweet 
smile that accompanied a sudden remembrance, inadvertently 
brought our grief out into the open. Words always fail at such 
times, for invariably, it is the inappropriate, inadequate ones 
which reach the lips. And so it is that those who respond to 
the language of our hearts and our glances are recognized as 
being ‘our own’. 

The younger generation was changing. They were heirs to 
a legacy that their parents had struggled to establish in a foreign 
land. Homes in which the colloquial language of Delhi and 
Lucknow had once been spoken, now communicated through a 
hybrid Seraiki and Punjabi. It wasn’t just the language, the 
lifestyle too had acquired an unmistakably Punjabi touch. The 
meticulous lifestyle of UP families carried norms of correctness 
to the point where even types of cloth would be matched to 
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the seasons, so that in summer, for example, it was acceptable 
only to wear outfits tailored from muslin, chikan, tanzeb, 
nainsukh, and doria. To wear anything else signified such a 
complete lack of taste that it was dismissed by the refined 
sensibility with no more than an incredulous gaze! In Pakistan, 
however, it was common to find the youngsters of these UP 
families being totally unaware of the sorry picture they 
presented, all aglitter in their shiny synthetics in the intense 
heat of Lahore. How could one blame them? They had been 
cut off from their traditions, and from the intricate network of 
family relationships through which norms of behaviour, values 
and taste are transmitted over generations, to evolve into the 
cultures that distinguish different communities. If their lives 
appeared bereft of the positive values of their tradition, it was 
not through any fault of their own. All they encountered in the 
unfamiliar land where their fathers had settled was the endless 
struggle, the untiring effort, to create once again a life for 
themselves and their future generations. In the process, they 
merged their earlier identity with the people of this land which 
was now their home. The colours of its landscape, its flowers, 
its waters and its winds, were reflected in their mannerisms. 
They were a part of it now. We could not share that and while 
we were, in a sense, among our own people, we could not 
escape being other than them either. Our children were equally 
victims of this phenomenon which affected families divided 
by Partition. Only the warmth and affection with which we 
met, some of us for the first time, remained of tremendous 
significance for all of us. The way my brother’s children took 
to me, although they had not seen me since their infancy, 
touched me deeply. They were constantly about me, unable to 
have enough of my love in the brief days that we spent together. 
I realized that in some small way I represented a link, however 
tenuous, with their late father. 

At the same time, the differences could not be ignored. 
Whenever political matters, whether-mational or international, 
were discussed by the younger generation, they would find 
themselves on opposing sides. Each group was influenced by 
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the polity of their respective countries and their arguments 
would invariably be supportive of their respective national 
goals. However, disagreements seldom reached the point of 
animosity. Satirical jokes, the brunt of which were always 
the ruling classes of both countries, ensured that any 
resentment soon dissolved in uproarious sessions of laughter 
and merriment, good food and good company, and convivial 
conversations that continued late into the night. Gradually, 
new links were being made in that chain of relationships which 
went back several generations. Sometimes the links fit snugly 
into a chain, and then again, sometimes they did not. The six 
weeks we spent across the border passed rapidly. 

Pakistan, trying to create itself, its norms and practices, 
entirely anew, revealed in patches the features that indelibly 
linked it to its common past and history with the rest of the 
Indian subcontinent. That cloth of many colours—of which 
the new country seemed ashamed as it sought a bland 
homogenity without roots—could not be hidden, and authentic 
glimpses escaped the covers that were sought to be pulled 
over it. Although Pakistan has tried to cut away its roots 
and ignore the common ancestry of its people with their 
kindred clans across the border, the loss must surely be 
apparent to all but the most narrow-minded. Natural trees 
of great age, unlike the stunted bonsais with a constant 
need for special nuturing and shelter, spread out their 
branches providing shade and succour to all manner of living 
things. 

It was time to bid farewell. Lengthy, pleasant discussions, 
in which we contenders from both sides had, on so many issues, 
agreed to differ, were cut short. We had to take our leave with 
the hope that life would once again provide occasion for a 
reunion. With tears in our eyes and sadness in our hearts, with 
complaints that time had been just too short, and the promise 
to meet again, we bade farewell to our loved ones. We would 
not meet Abbaji and some of the elderly aunts and uncles 
again, but that day we had to leave them behind. Delhi, and 
the schedules of our daily lives, could no longer be ignored. 
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The vacations were over. Schools were re-opening. Sabiha 
was to join college. Within a few days of our return, we 
were as involved as if we had never been away. 
Unfortunately, my health began to deteriorate shortly after 
we got back. A prolonged attack of ameobic dysentry left me 
getting weaker by the day, as routinely prescribed medicines 
seemed to have no effect at all. Haneef advised me to take 
leave and come to Aligarh immediately. One of the most 
experienced and well-known of hakims, Abdul Latif sahib, was 
attached to the Tibbia College. It was not far from the house, 
and since it was a university college, treatment would be free. 
Sehraiji offered to stay with the children and I left for Aligarh. 
My condition was so bad by then that I could not even retain 
water and quenched my thirst by sucking ice-cubes. Haneef 
and I went to consult Hakim sahib the morning after I reached 
Aligarh. He listened to me carefully and then felt my pulse. 
‘Have you been to Karachi recently?’ ‘Yes, but what could 
that have to do with my illness?’ ‘Did you bring Karachi halwa 
back with you?’ ‘No, I didn’t.’ I was by now quite confused 
by the drift of this medical investigation. ‘That’s it,’ he 
concluded, ‘then you have brought back ameobic dysentry! 
Karachi is famous for two of its gifts, the halwa and the 
dysentry. Since you didn’t bring back the former, it’s the 
latter that followed you back.’ He prescribed a medicine to 
be taken three times a day. It tasted foul, he cautioned, but it 
was a tried and tested formula that was specially effective in 
treating ameobic dystentry. Expressing the hope that I would 
feel much better after a few doses, Hakim sahib suggested 
that | dine on mutton soup and the paper-thin upper layer of 
a chappati the following night. “But I can’t even retain water!’ 
I blurted out in amazement. ‘If you don’t feel like it, then 
don’t eat it.” I was given a five-day course of medicine. 
When I reached home and opened the bottle, | was assailed 
by the awful smell. Nor was its viscous, muddy appearance at 
all encouraging. | was overcome with nausea. God Almighty, 
how could I swallow this mess? But I suppose the instinct of 
survival provides the strongest motivation for inventiveness. 
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I rolled one sticky dose into a round pill, and coated it with 
a good quantity of crushed sugar. Holding my nose, my eyes 
closed tightly, I swallowed it with a fervent appeal to God to 
cure me quickly. Was it a medicine, or a miracle? By dinner 
time the following day, I actually felt hungry, and when 
Haneef prepared the prescribed dinner, I ate it like manna 
from heaven. Within a week I was well enough to return to 
Delhi. 

Haneef’s passport had finally been issued, and since I had 
recovered so rapidly, he could go ahead with his plans to visit 
Abbaji in Lahore. However, he had not even reached Delhi, 
the first leg of his journey, when Amirullah and his wife met 
me at the gate of the Lodi Estate house. They had received 
news from Lahore. I sent Haneef a telegram but the news had 
already reached him in Aligarh. Abbaji had passed away. From 
Him we come, to Him we return. 

One by one the threads that formed the protective cover of 
our lives were being snapped, and with them snapped the 
emotional links that had been our support and strength. Haneef 
had lost his mother and his younger brother. He could neither 
be with them in their last moments, nor share his loss with 
other members of his family. Now, days before his departure 
for Pakistan and the long-awaited meeting with his father, 
his father too was no more. Within a fortnight followed the 
tragic news that Amirullah’s father had also passed away. 
The bonds of friendship between the two brothers had proved 
deeper than the lust for life. Haneef reached Pakistan to mourn 
them both. His cup of sorrow was full to the brim. Yet, he 
would also draw strength from the living. His relations with 
his brother and cousins were renewed as they relived the joys 
of their childhood and adolescence. He befriended his young 
nieces and nephews, and returned to Delhi restored by the 
bonds of their affection. 

However, the confidence of our youth was diminishing. 
The generation of our parents, in the security of whose 
benevolence we had taken our first strident steps towards 
independence, had been depleted. Hamid and Bhaijaan’s 
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untimely and tragic deaths had instilled in us the sense of 
our own mortality. The first bricks in the wall had been 
dislodged; our decline had begun. Our children were now 
mature, committed to ideas and principles that announced their 
freedom from the restraints of childhood. This generation 
which had opened its eyes on either sides of a border that 
partitioned a united subcontinent, had now grown up. Seeing 
the pillars of their childhood collapsing one after the other, 
even their youthful enthusiasm was momentarily shaken by 
the realization that life is finite, and its diverse pleasures short- 
lived. With each final separation, the realization is more deeply 
ingrained. Even the young learn through their own experience 
that there is no escape. A sadness creeps into the crevices 
between the hopes and goals that define young lives. We call 
this sadness maturity. 

The routine of life, however, is preoccupied with thoughts 
and problems that are not so profound or elevating. I entered 
a dizzy spiral of related ailments. The dysentry, though cured, 
was followed by typhoid. Soon I developed eczema, then bouts 
of broncho-spasm and finally asthma. Haneef had to leave the 
archeological museum and its related activities which he so 
dearly loved, because now it was not possible for me to cope 
on my own. Like so many other dreams that had remained 
unrealized, this goal of furthering his interest in the area and 
achieving something worthwhile was also left unfinished. 
Perhaps it was Haneef’s lot to struggle but be denied 
achievement and the honour and satisfaction that goes with it. 
His path remained difficult, his destiny unrelenting, till the end 
of his days. 

Haneef returned to Delhi after fourteen years. The city 
had changed completely, and what he had left behind appeared 
to have been lost in distant mists. The streets seemed different, 
the lanes and by-lanes of the residential areas were like an 
unfamiliar maze. The children had to help him find his way 
around for a while, telling him which bus routes he should use 
and at which bus-stops he should alight and dismount. This 
was only a temporary phase and soon enough he was well- 
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settled. However, he never quite adjusted to living in the tiny 
flat at Lodi Estate, which occupied an area equal to the kitchen 
of our Kashmiri Gate house and was a far cry from the 
spacious, though dilapidated house in the Danpur compound 
where he had lived for so many years. But the national capital 
of independent India had its own standards and status symbols. 
A government school headmistress could expect nothing more 
than to be allotted a house which, although it had only one 
bedroom, was provided with three fans so that it could be 
categorized as a Type III accomodation. Accordingly, the rent 
deducted at source from my salary was higher than that 
warranted by the apartment actually occupied by me. However, 
there were some advantages too. The terrace above the flat 
was large and there we created a spacious, gazebo-type 
structure with bamboo. It was partitioned into a bedroom, a 
library, a dining-room and kitchen. The surrounding area was 
filled with potted plants. The children used the two rooms 
downstairs for their bedroom and study. Although we had to 
go downstairs to use the toilet, and they had to come up for 
their meals, we found our duplex quite convenient. The whole 
family congregated on the terrace on winter afternoons and 
through the cool summer evenings and nights. 

We would barely get through a year or so with our new 
arrangement before the New Delhi municipal committee 
launched proceedings against me for ‘galvanizing of municipal 
property’. I suppose if we had warmed a couple of strategic 
palms the whole issue would have died down, and the file 
conveniently misplaced somewhere. But we were unaccustomed 
to such solutions, and soon enough, an architect arrived at the 
house to conduct investigations on behalf of the municipality. 
He was impressed with the aesthetic quality of our bamboo 
hawa mahal and the intelligent use of space, and was nice 
enough to mention it. However, technicalities were 
technicalities and the unauthorized structure had to be brought 
down. ‘ 

Soon after he arrived in Delhi, Haneef had sent in an 
application for a job with the Soviet Information Centre. In 
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early 1969, a number of employees at the centre were being 
posted to Moscow, resulting in vacancies which had to be 
filled urgently. Haneef’s appliction was salvaged, and accepted. 
He joined the Information Centre in April 1969. 

Safdar passed his Higher Secondary examination in the 
first division in 1970. In his final years at school the old 
childhood habit of silently observing others but keeping mainly 
to himself, had been left behind. Since the school was next 
to the house, his friends came over regularly and often stayed 
for lunch. As I came home from school about the same time 
as they did, I often joined them and enjoyed their free and 
informal conversations. Among his close friends at the time, 
I recall Kalidas and Tejinder Singh Sethi. Some years later, 
Tejinder had a very serious accident which left his spine 
permanently damaged. He has had to put up with constant 
pain and restricted mobility ever since, but he never lost his 
cheerfulness and courage. Today he is married and works in 
a bank. Safdar often referred to him as an example of courage 
and good will. After finishing school, Safdar enrolled at St 
Stephen’s College in Delhi University for an Honours course 
in English literature. Safdar and Sohail had been in favour of 
his taking admission in Hindu College, located just across 
the road, where Haneef had spent six years as a student during 
the turbulent years of the nationalist movement. Since four 
of those years had passed while he was in jail, he had failed 
to get a degree. But those were different times. Now he felt 
that Safdar would be well advised to seek admission in an 
elite institution whose students had no difficulty in securing 
good jobs as soon as they acquired their degrees. He wanted 
to protect Safdar from the disappointments and difficulties 
that he had faced in life. 

Once he joined college, a new chapter opened in Safdar’s 
life. He was not only popular amongst his peers, his teachers 
were also very fond of him. Whenever I visited the school, 
the principal and other faculty members would of their own 
accord praise his performance and behaviour. Some of them 
made it a point to tell me that I should be very proud of him, 
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because he was a fine human being. 

When Safdar was about to start college, Haneef asked 
him what type of wardrobe he wanted. This was the first 
time that his preference had been asked for in these matters, 
for uniforms had dominated the years at school. He thought 
a while and then said: ‘Khadi kurta-pyjama.’ The men of the 
family had been wearing this outfit, a symbol of the freedom 
struggle, for two generations. Haneef was sceptical: “Why 
not reconsider your decision? The students of the college you 
are joining are famous for their fashionable clothes.’ Safdar 
remained unmoved. Some sets of white khadi kurta-pyjamas 
were bought. Safdar started college. He was the only student 
in his class at St Stephen’s who had studied at a government- 
aided school. Most of the others were from the favoured public 
schools where children of the westernized elite are usually 
educated. With Independence and the departure of the British 
colonialists, this elite found itself occupying the highest 
positions in the bureaucracy and the civil services. Their 
children were accustomed to a privileged lifestyle. Safdar was 
completely out of place among them, and retreated into his 
shy, quiet shell again. For the next five years, as he studied 
first for his Bachelor’s and then for his Master’s degree, he 
made friends with only a few classmates. 

There were many incidents during the initial ‘ragging’ by 
the seniors that were reflective of the social snobbery that 
marked the gap in status between Safdar and the other students 
of the college. Such incidents left a deep impression on Safdar 
who was very sensitive to any slight, no matter how subtle. 
‘Mr Hashmi, what do you like to drink?’ ‘Plain water, thank 
you.’ Derisive laughter greeted the reply. ‘Our Mr Hashmi 
only drinks water, does he? Good, then let him drink it.’ His 
khadi kurta-pyjama was an oddity, the source of much 
amusement while he was being ragged. As a result Safdar 
appeared to withdraw into himself. When he returned from 
college his face looked pinched and sombre. Even at home, 
with his brothers and sisters, he became less and less 
communicative. 
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A couple of weeks later, however, he returned home all 
smiles. He informed us that after having made fun of him for 
wearing ‘ethnic’ outfits all this while, a number of students, 
not only in his class but in the college as well, had started 
wearing kurta-pyjama. It was perhaps his first personal 
experience of the fact that non-conformists who are firmly 
committed to their position are only mocked at first. Later 
on, they are the ones who are followed. Once classes in college 
began in earnest, and tutorials began to be submitted, the 
attitude of both the faculty and students altered radically. His 
government school background had been assumed to be capable 
of producing only mediocrity, so when his analytical and 
literary prowess became evident in written work, they were 
met with amazement and admiration. 

In spite of these early breakthroughs, Safdar found it 
difficult to relateyto the students of the college and, for a 
time, his friends were drawn from a group of Naxalites, left- 
wing extremists who split from the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) in 1968. His contact and social interaction with these 
boys increased. Sohail and Safdar argued sharply, and even 
fought over the company he was keeping. However, Sohail 
quickly realized that Safdar’s involvement with them had less 
to do with his political predilections, and more with the need 
to have some social intercourse with students in the college. 
His political association with these boys was short-lived, and 
after a while Safdar found himself being drawn towards the 
ideas and style of work of the Students Federation of India 
(SFI), a mass organisation of the CPI(M). They were deeply 
concerned about the political situation at the national level, 
but did not, therefore, ignore or neglect student problems and 
issues. They were particularly helpful towards new students 
and Safdar, no doubt recalling his first painful weeks in college, 
was impressed with the effort they made to assist newcomers. 
Through his association with the SFI, one could clearly glimpse 
the direction in which he was headed. He began to get more 
involved in SFI activities. 

Soon after, a group of SFI students translated two of 
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Brecht’s plays, In Search of Justice and The Exception and 
the Rule, into Hindustani and performed them in some colleges 
of the university. The translation was done by Safdar’s cousin 
Mansoor, the grandson of Maulana Ahmed Saeed, and Sohail 
was part of the group that mounted the productions. Safdar 
was not involved in the venture but after watching the 
performances, he became very interested in theatre, and 
sometime later, joined the Delhi chapter of the Indian Peoples 
Theatre Association (IPTA). None of the other boys who joined 
with him—Vijay Samajdar, Kajal Das, Uday and Shyamal— 
were from the university. All of them had come from different 
spheres but were united by their interest in a form of theatre 
that was closely associated with the people’s movement. Some 
of them were politically close to the CPI, and others to the 
CPI(M). They started going regularly to the IPTA office which 
was located at Flat 33 in Shanker Market. A local chapter of 
the powerful anti-imperialist theatre association from the days 
of the freedom struggle, the Delhi branch of IPTA was now 
in the doldrums. The young men who joined it, and they 
included Rakesh Saxena, Manish Minocha and N. K. Sharma, 
with whom Safdar would be associated even after they all 
left IPTA, felt that the way to revitalize it was to draw into 
its activities all those who were sympathetic to the progressive 
movements of the people. In their view, IPTA, rather than 
being attached to any particular political party, would be 
stronger if it functioned as a forum that mounted performances 
for all progressive groups and in support of all popular 
struggles. There was opposition to their views, and as 
arguments became more heated, and differences widened 
irreconcilably, Safdar and the others found they had no option 
but to leave IPTA. 

While they were with IPTA, they had raised the level of 
theatre activity within the association. Kimlesh and Dekhte 
Lena were two of the significant plays performed. The latter 
was about coal miners in Russia. Safdar acted in both these 
plays. After this, reflecting the influence of Brecht and 
Piscatore, Safdar translated and adapted the play Others for 
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performance. The year was 1971. Amongst those then active 
in IPTA, and visiting its premises regularly, were Aparnadi 
and her daughter, Moloyshree. Mala, as she is popularly 
known, was already working with another group at the time. 

That year the Kisan Sabha—the peasant’s union—held 
its All India Conference at Rourka Kalan in Punjab. From 
the Party came requests that a cultural programme, including 
some plays, be mounted for the conference. Kimlesh was one 
of the plays that was presented before an audience of several 
hundred people. Madhu was among those who acted in the 
play. Kajal Ghosh and his choral group presented a number 
of revolutionary songs. Today Kajal Ghosh is a well-known 
music director who has his own studio in Delhi. At the time, 
he was still a student drawn into the cultural programme along 
with other students and some lecturers of the Delhi University 
by Aarti Dasgupta of the CPI(M) who was trying to organize 
a stable cultural unit under the banner of the united IPTA. 
Kajal had recently come from Bengal. Safdar introduced him 
to Delhi, to a number of students and theatre persons. He 
started coming to our home at Lodi Estate Road. Often, when 
rehearsals finished late, Safdar would spend the night at his 
place. ‘We would reach late, eat whatever was available, 
stretch out on the carpet and go to sleep.’ They shared a love 
of music and enjoyed singing together. Safdar’s sense of fun 
would creep in and their Hindi film-song duets would dissolve 
into uncontrollable bouts of laughter as they parodied the 
lyrics. As far as their relations with the older people at IPTA 
were concerned, they found them to be a source of moral 
support, but little benefit otherwise. 

Sometime around 1973, Comrade Major Jaipal Singh 
became Secretary of the Delhi state CPI(M). Among Indian 
revolutionaries he stands tall; few individuals I have known 
have equalled his sterling qualities. Before joining the 
Communist Party, he held a major’s rank in the British Indian 
army. He received information of a highly confidential 
conspiracy, dubbed ‘Operation Asylum’, that had been prepared 
by the colonial government. The top leadership of the nationaiist 
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movement was to be assassinated so as to break the back of 
the freedom struggle. The names of Gandhi, Nehru and Jinnah 
were prominent at the top of the list. Major sahib immediately 
leaked out the information and was arrested. He managed to 
escape from prison and went underground. After Independence, 
he wrote an open letter to the Nehru government and came 
out of hiding. Unfortunately, the government of free India 
also imprisoned him, claiming that a military officer must 
always be loyal to whichever power rules the nation! Comrade 
Major, as he was popularly known in the CP, escaped from 
prison once again. He was an important leader of the Telengana 
- peasants’ struggle, an armed struggle immortalized in the 
annals of the revolutionary movement in India. Comrade Major 
trained the peasants in military tactics and the use of weapons 
and planned their armed actions, initially against the razakars 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and later against the Indian army, 
which was sent by Nehru to crush the successful struggle of 
the peasantry. 

As Secretary of the Delhi state CPI(M), Comrade Major’s 
leadership was a guiding hand that encouraged and enthused 
many young men and women to contribute to the Party in the 
area to which they were most attracted, by using and developing 
their special talents. In this atmosphere of free choice, both 
the Party and the cadre grew rapidly. The range of their 
activities and the spread of their influence was appreciable. It 
was at this time that a people’s theatre group, Jana Natya 
Manch, or Janam, was established and Safdar, Kajal, and 
Rakesh would be among those who were actively involved when 
it was first constituted in 1973. Janam would have about two 
years before the declaration of an internal Emergency by Indira 
Gandhi in 1975 brought the first stage of its activity to a 
close. They performed several plays. Mrityuatithi, translated 
from the original Bengali play, was a fund-raiser that was 
performed in 1973. 

Ramesh Upadhyay’s Bharat Bhagya Vidhata, directed by 
Kavita Nagpal who was assisted by M. K. Raina, was their 
second production. Sarveshwar Dayal Saxena’s Bakri. also 
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directed by Kavita, with a musical score prepared by Mohan 
Upreti, was mounted in 1974 and performed not only in Delhi 
but in other states and towns as well. 

Until 1975, Janam had lacked the confidence to write 
their own plays, although appropriate scripts had not been 
easy to come by. However, with Bakri, things began to 
change. Dialogues were altered, and some scenes were 
introduced. The group gained confidence. Some of their 
members were already recognized actors on the Delhi stage. 
Pankaj Kapur, Atiya Bakht and Anil Chaudhary, from the 
National School of Drama, acted with Janam during that 
period. From among the young people who were involved in 
Janam’s activities, I can recall Manish Minocha, Tyagi, Sohail 
Jafri, Madan Gopal, Bhagwati Prasad, Ramesh Upadhyay and 
Sudhish Pachauri. Shehla also joined Janam at that time, the 
only young girl to do so in that period, and gave a good 
account of herself in Bakri and Bharat Bhagya Vidhata. 

The period of Emergency put an end to performances, 
but Rakesh Saxena, then convenor of Janam, tried to keep the 
group together by organizing workshops to discuss theatrecraft. 
Although they had participated in similar workshops during 
their IPTA days, and later also with well-known theatre persons, 
Habib Tanvir and Mina Swaminathan, there was little 
enthusiasm now that productions could not be mounted. The 
process of reading, reflection and discussion continued, but it 
was a trying time for the fledgling organization which survived 
the period with difficulty. 

By the time Emergency was declared, Safdar had taken 
his MA degree. Except for a three-month stint when he worked 
against a leave vacancy at Delhi College, now Zakir Husain 
College, he worked outside Delhi—at the universities of 
Garhwal and Kashmir—throughout the entire period of the 
Emergency. 

The incident that led to Safdar’s joining Garhwal 
University was fortuitous. He was waiting at a bus-stop one 
day, when an elderly gentleman asked for instructions on how 
to reach a particular place. Safdar felt that he would have 
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difficulty in finding his destination, so he offered to escort 
him and boarded the bus along with him. The gentleman 
asked what he was doing. Safdar replied that he was looking 
for a job, as he was currently on a short-term, temporary 
teaching assignment. It so happened that the elderly gentleman 
was the recently appointed Vice-Chancellor of a new university 
being set up at Garhwal. There were vacancies for lecturers 
in several departments. He asked Safdar to immediately send 
an application, along with his bio-data, to Garhwal. 

It would be a while before he was called for the interview, 
and some time elapsed before the selection was made, but 
finally Safdar joined the university’s English department as a 
lecturer. My information about Safdar’s life at the university 
was fairly regular and up-to-date, but lacked immediacy and 
detail. After all, how much can one communicate in an inland 
letter form? Letters usually fail to reflect the fleeting joys 
and disappoint-ments that make up our days. They tend to 
provide news of things that are happening, functioning like a 
thread that links the lives of people who are separated from 
one another. Of course, if the one to whom the letter is 
addressed knows the writer well enough to sense its mood 
and read between the lines, then it can communicate more 
than the words hurriedly put down on paper. That is why I 
have always kept the letters written to me from those who 
are deeply loved and remain close to my heart. 


Il 


T his story covers an entire age. It seems to run over the 

smoothened surfaces of rocks that have stood for centuries. 
Gathering itself into a mighty flow, it draws up into its rushing 
waters symbols of a period of incessant change. One pebble 
has been favoured, worn with pride upon its mantle; its 
structure, colours, and possibilities illumined by its privileged 
setting. It glows like an embedded jewel revealing to the 
world the value of its choice. At least a path can be discerned 
in the surrounding darkness. 

I have taken up a pen to write about events which may 
not be thematically or analytically difficult to formulate, but 
involve emotions the public expression of which is alien to 
the norms of conduct imbibed by eastern women of my 
generation. Displays of love, grief, and anger were regarded 
as crude and uncivilized in families with even the slightest 
pretension to refinement. Anything more than a smile in 
moments of joy constituted a breach of etiquette. One’s joys, 
sorrows, and loves were intimate; to make a public spectacle 
of them was inexcusable. These were the standards by which 
we lived. But today, I have to shatter this mould myself in 
order to cope with reality. Perhaps the snake, whose true 
colours cannot emerge until it scrapes off its moulting skin 
against thorny shrubs, does something similar. 

It forms part of the tragedy of a mother’s life that the 
children she bears and nurtures with her own flesh and 
blood—setting them on the paths they will take in life— 
never look back, never think that every step they take increases 
her anxiety. For each step distances them from her, so that 
her hopes for their success in life are always tinged with a 
sense of her own loss. They move on and cannot, in moments 
of achievement, turn back to see how far behind she stands, 
alone. Mementoes from the past, the letters written so lovingly 
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by her children, are then her only solace. It is these letters 
which I am bringing into the public gaze today. I didn’t want 
it this way, but I have no option. For Safdar’s letters remain 
the most authentic part of this story. Indeed, a friend of his 
once said that he came to know him best through his letters 
and it is true that personal correspondence remains an 
important source for understanding anybody’s individuality. I 
am now writing about that period in Safdar’s life when he 
taught at the universities of Srinagar, Garhwal, and Srinagar, 
Kashmir. Through the recollections of his friends, but even 
more so, through his letters, | can reconstruct his life there— 
how his days were spent, how he kept his interests alive in 
that atmosphere, of the things that happened to him, and why 
he longed to return to Delhi. And return he did. The natural 
splendour and beauty of those valleys could not shake off the 
suffocating uneasiness, the bitterness, that became part of 
his life there. What he gathered from those hills and valleys, 
what his heavy heart held on to, and what the winds carried 
away from him, was recorded in his letters. Through them 
we got to know the friends he loved and who, in turn, loved 
him. 

Written almost daily to someone in the family, Safdar’s 
letters bear witness to the fact that he never forgot his 
childhood, his home, his family. He involved us in all his 
joys and sorrows and shared ours in equal measure. Nowadays, 
the younger generation often turns away from their families 
when their personal inclinations come up against parental 
values and commitments. Safdar was not one to cut loose 
from family ties and carelessly go his own way. He would 
patiently explain his position until one recognized the truth 
of his convictions. With me, he was especially persistent, 
arguing till I saw the sincerity of his point of view. Owning 
responsibility for his own decisions was essential to Safdar’s 
notion of happiness, and so his choices were carefully worked 
out. His letters revealed the rationale behind his decisions, 
and he answered all my queries without the slightest rancour. 
Reading the letters today, | am amazed as much by the clarity 
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of thought as by the persuasiveness of his reasoning. Of course 
there were letters that conveyed agitation and anger, but they 
were, more often than not, followed by others written more 
contritely. A little ashamed by his outburst, he would express 
regret and develop his arguments once more from a fresh 
perspective. 

Safdar was a city-bred youngster, born, brought up, and 
educated in an urban setting. He coped well with the 
difficulties peculiar to this environment. He had developed 
the openness and breadth of vision, and the enhanced 
sensibility for which his upbringing provided ample 
opportunity. The years spent in Aligarh had given us a direct 
experience of the debilitating hold of the narrow boundaries 
of family, clan, and community, the imprint of which could 
be seen in every social institution within that declining feudal 
order. Haneef and I were acutely aware that our children would 
be adversely affected if they remained too long within its 
confines. It was ironic that so many years after we had 
struggled to bring them out of that repressed atmosphere, our 
most sensitive child, having completed his education, would 
once again be subjected to the agonies of a petty social context 
in which veiled taunts and devious intent took the place of 
free and open exchange. He was totally unprepared for 
handling the situation, lacking entirely the skills of deception 
required by a system of feints and deceit. His own 
temperament was marked by broad-mindedness, innocence and 
purity of heart. 

Of course, there were some entertaining instances of his 
early encounter with small-town manners and codes. Safdar 
had called on the Garhwal University Vice-Chancellor only 
once after joining the department. This was most unusual, 
particularly since the interest generated among the university 
gossips about everything he did, made him the centre of much 
unwanted attention. Eventually, the Vice-Chancellor 
summoned Safdar to his office. In the course of conversation, 
Safdar casually lit a cigarette. The Vice-Chancellor was aghast. 
Here he was, the head of the institution, and this fresh 
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appointee was smoking in his presence! In Garhwal such 
behaviour constituted an outrageous breach of social privilege. 
His agitation was, of course, lost on Safdar for whom smoking 
was entirely commonplace and denoted no lack of respect. 
After a while, the gentleman was left with no option but to 
point directly at the cigarette. Young man... that cigarette? 
Safdar did not grasp the implication, and responded 
spontaneously, Oh, I’m so sorry, sir, and he extended the 
pack towards him. The Vice-Chancellor was furious and asked 
him to leave the room at once! Safdar was non-plussed. Only 
when the embriodered versions of the gossip-mongers got 
back to him did he realize how his behaviour had been 
received. He never smoked in the presence of the Vice- 
Chancellor again. 

Safdar joined the department at Garhwal University with 
a lot of enthusiasm. The university had been set up following 
a prolonged agitation by the local population under the 
leadership of a prominent mahant, or head of a religious trust, 
who obviously expected to be consulted on all matters, 
particularly those relating to appointments, which were an 
important source of patronage. The appointment of a non- 
Garhwali was not to his liking and, in an effort to drive 
Safdar out, the mahant instigated some students to disrupt 
his classes. Fortunately, Safdar was able to handle the situation 
with courage and good sense. 

As he met his very first class, Safdar was challenged to 
teach the students English literature in Hindi, ‘if he knew 
what was good for him’. Safdar replied that this would be 
both absurd and counter-productive. The student who had 
accosted him was big and hefty. Safdar sized him up, directed 
a silent appeal towards whichever higher source of justice 
could be said to govern the world, and asked another equally 
brawny student in the class to ‘throw the trouble-maker out’. 
Fortunately, his appeal did not fall on deaf ears. The young 
man got up and, with little ceremony, but to great effect, 
proceeded to obey Guruji’s instructions. The day passed 
without further disruptions. Late that evening, Safdar had just 
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settled down with a book when there was a knock on the 
door of his room. He opened it and was horrified to find the 
trouble-maker, his right hand obviously concealing something 
behind his back, standing before him. What could he do now? 
There was no option but to hold his ground and face whatever 
was coming to him. To his utter surprise the boy fell at his 
feet, begging forgiveness. He drew out his hand and Safdar 
found that he was holding a peace-offering of three freshly 
caught fish which he had brought for Guruji’s dinner! From 
that day on, Safdar faced no threats of violence from any 
quarter in Garhwal. 

He became one of the most popular and well-loved 
teachers at the university, but there were always petty and 
irritating pin-pricks. The Head of the English Department 
objected to Safdar’s wearing chappals when he went to class. 
He obviously felt that shoes, and not the lowly sandals of the 
common man, were appropriate to the exalted status of a 
university lecturer. Safdar told him bluntly that he had neither 
the money nor the inclination to acquire shoes. The Head 
made the mistake of telling him to ‘beg, borrow, or steal’ but 
attend classes only after he had purchased a pair of shoes. 
Safdar informed his students of the Head’s decision and said 
that if classes were to be held they would have to go to the 
marketplace and collect donations, in three- five- and ten- 
paise coins, for their teacher’s shoes. It was a local scandal 
and the Head became the laughing stock of the entire town! 
Safdar resumed classes wearing his new shoes. 

In spite of his success in turning the meaningless 
obstacles placed in his path to his own advantage, eventually 
the meanness of local politicking, and the narrow-mindedness 
which motivated it, left him feeling alienated and depressed. 
The atmosphere was one in which nothing was honestly or 
openly stated. Rumour-mongering was the usual way in which 
people acquired and passed on information. Its very reliability 
had a demeaning quality, for the rumour, more often than 
not, — from the top, and the source that publicly 

seminated it was identifiable as being particularly close to 
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the superior official. Thus one was placed in the unenviable 
position of having to pay attention to local gossip. 

Safdar’s personality was innocent of deceit and duplicity. 
He felt trapped within the web of sly innuendo, by turns 
confused and alienated by it. Depression would set in as the 
absence of transparency even in simple, daily interactions was 
a source of agitation and irritation for him. Work was an 
added pressure. Lectures had to be prepared and delivered, 
besides which there were other departmental and co-curricular 
duties. Safdar formed a dramatics society, the running of 
which took up a lot of time and effort. At the end of the day, 
there was house-work to be done. Although Safdar was living 
with three other friends and they were sharing domestic chores, 
it still meant that a couple of hours a day had to be spent on 
necessary but uninviting drudgery. His financial difficulties, 
the result of very irregular payments of salary, only 
compounded the problem. Safdar’s letters from Garhwal 
conveyed the feeling of living on the edge, and the threat of 
going under seemed constant. 

His companions at Mehtab Mahal, the residence that he 
shared with Pant sahib—older than the others and a family 
man—Arun Sanan, and Sachchanand gave him the strength 
to pull through that period. Their presence, and the sharing 
not only of the irritations, but also the daily pleasures of 
cooking, eating and living together, of exchanging ideas and 
discussing issues with the frankness displayed among friends 
brought close to each other by circumstances, made it possible 
for them to ignore the unpleasantness of grapevine gossip. At 
home it could be disregarded, like abandoned cobwebs 
dangling from the corners of the ceiling, from which, much 
like the trapped insects in those cobwebs, the four of them 
had extricated themselves, by the frantic energy of their 
movements. It was they who had the last laugh, although the 
skills of the gossip-mongers were not to be under-estimated. 
Within a short while, their residence, already renowned for a 
nearby peepul tree that was said to be haunted, became famous 
in the small town as the ‘saand ashram’, the resting place of 
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the stud bulls. Such coarse metaphors, so offensive in city 
parlance, were common expressions of playful frivolity in 
the small-town culture of the hill districts. 

The four of them, bricks from distant walls, stones from 
different blocks, now lived together with the familiarity and 
closeness of a natural family. Before shifting to Mehtab 
Mahal, they had lived in a local dharamshala, or guest-house, 
which was maintained by a religious trust for devotees, but 
was also open to other visitors. There they had pooled their 
resources for food and living. It was a convenient but 
temporary arrangement and soon enough they were asked to 
move out. To convince the priest who managed the place to 
let them stay on until they found alternative accomodation, 
they had to get a letter of recommendation from the Vice- 
Chancellor! That is how systems of influence operate in small 
towns. At any rate, Safdar was keen to leave, as a local Youth 
Congress office also functioned from the guest-house and, of 
late, all sorts of people were in and out of the dharamshala at 
odd hours of the day and night. The boisterous, and frequently 
objectionable behaviour commonly associated with the 
members and ‘hangers-on’ of such organizations, created an 
environment that was not conducive to a more civilized 
lifestyle. The four friends decided to move out as quickly as 
possible and bought the utensils and other necessities required 
to set up home independently. ‘I have Rs 250/- with me at 
the moment including the hundred rupees that you sent,’ 
Safdar wrote to his father. ‘Shifting and the purchase of a 
charpai shall consume around fifty rupees, so I have nothing 
to worry about.... Please send the next parcel soon. I have 
made friends with the postman. Are you coming on the 
24th?—if you are, please bring a few pochas, a nail cutter, 
and some of the things which Pantji’s wife sends.’ 

And that is how the four of them came to share a home. 
They had a busy schedule. After returning from college, some 
time was spent in talking about the day’s activities, in 
unravelling the layers of concealed meaning in university and 
departmental politics, and in pleasant, light-hearted exchanges. 
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The daily burdens of domesticity were dealt with before they 
settled down to preparing their lectures for the following day. 

Safdar was a better cook than the others. He was also 
quite used to doing domestic chores like dish-washing, and 
was fairly strict in maintaining a clean and tidy living 
environment. Perhaps it was the experience of having seen 
his own father do this work as part of his household 
responsibilities that made Safdar perform these tasks without 
the usual ego problems of the Indian male. However, I think 
the enthusiasm for housekeeping expressed in the earlier 
letters could be put down to youthful romanticism! It would 
not be long before he began to feel that the narrowness of 
life in a small town, the burden of trying to instil some 
academic interests and ambitions in the students at the 
department, and the weight of household tasks which left little 
time for his own intellectual pursuits, were reducing his life 
to a monotonous and meaningless charade. ‘At home I am 
getting very little time to study,’ he would complain, ‘because 
Sanan does not work and Sachcha has lost interest because 
he has to leave. I have to do all the cooking and cleaning. To 
top it all they sleep in my room because of the fan and dirty 
the place with their unmade beds and bidis and I have to 
clean that too.’ 

In a letter to Haneef, he referred to the financial insecurity 
to which lecturers, who were not Garhwalis, were subjected 
because of an ambiguity about which institution—the 
University Grants Commission or the State University—was 
to pay their salaries. ‘A sudden financial crisis has developed 
here. Between 14th and 26th nearly a hundred and fifty rupees 
have been spent—a number of new things, a costly book and 
the freight from the dharamshala to the new house.’ He wrote 
that he had ‘thirty-five rupees in my pocket’ but then corrected 
the figure to read thirty-nine. ‘Only fifty rupees are left in 
the bank. Sanan and Sachcha will not be able to pay back 
what they owe me for a week or so and the chances of getting 
a salary early next month are quite bleak once again.’ 
Unfortunately, the Vice-Chancellor, who ‘has already been to 
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Lucknow twice to get a clearance for my post—eventually 
this will be done but till then I shall not get any salary’ —and 
who had offered Safdar a personal loan to tide over such 
difficult periods—was out of town, as he frequently was, so 
that the problem was not only acute but could arise at any 
time until his appointment became permanent. Of course, 
trouble comes in threes: “News has come that it has snowed 
in Pauri. Tonight it will be bitterly cold.’ 

Although he steadily became more alienated from the 
atmosphere at Garhwal, and often wrote home about the 
impossibility of prolonging his stay there, he never became 
self-centred or lost concern for the rest of the family. He 
worried about Shabnam, troubled with a skin allergy just 
before her exams. ‘What I can’t follow is how the devil this 
allergy has struck in the middle of winter. I hope she is better 
now—it is only a month and eight days before her exams 
begin.’ He could see that Sohail was largely preoccupied with 
his political commitments, and was concerned about his 
academic prospects. He began to feel that he would have to 
be the one to take on some of the financial responsibility for 
the family, as Sohail could only manage his own expenses 
with his fellowship funds. He never said anything on the 
matter, but he always tried to combine political concerns with 
financial independence both from the family and the Party. 

The years fall away as I sit, surrounded by Safdar’s letters, 
being reminded in his familiar hand of the minor details of 
his life. He was living away from home for the first time, 
and many of the problems that dominated his days then, may 
seem irrelevant now. I cannot always look back on them and 
fit them into a structure of meaning dictated by the events 
that would overtake him later. Yet the way in which they are 
referred to in his letters, displays the quality of his life better 
than anything that I could say about them today. I must let 
Safdar speak for himself. Bear with me, reader. For | am 
going to place my son’s letters in your hands. Directly, just 
as they were written. My narrative, like so much else in my 
life, will have to break with accepted canons so that I can 
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achieve my purpose. Let it move into and out of the past 
with the freedom of memory itself. 

In spite of his difficulties, Safdar’s letters revealed the 
influence of the natural beauty and strength of the Garhwal 
landscape. He expressed a desire to reach goals and aims that 
he saw in the distance like the heights that physically surround 
Garhwal which is located four thousand five hundred feet 
above sea-level. Temperamentally, he could not be lackadaisical 
about the tasks he was taking on, nor would he leave them mid- 
way. He said he would pause only after reaching the pinnacle 
that was his goal. He would pause for breath, and then move 
on again to the still higher reaches that beckoned him. It was 
always among the distant peaks that he sought a resting place. 

After the house had been set up, Safdar drew a map of 
its eastern face for me. The landmarks of the road to Pauri 
were clearly marked, as was the road to Tehri. The river was 
delineated with all the scenic beauty of its surroundings. 
Neighbouring and distant peaks were drawn and identified. 
He knew of my deep attachment to nature and repeatedly 
wrote: Amma, when will you come and spend some time 
here with me? 

They had barely settled into their new home when the 
four friends were faced with the uncertainty of appearing once 
again for interviews, before freshly constituted selection 
committees. They were regarded as good teachers in the 
department and the students were happy with their work, but 
they had not been granted recognition by the UGC. Linked 
to the question of recognition was the insecurity of not 
knowing who would be retained in Srinagar, and who would 
be transferred to Pauri or Tehri after the selection. Although 
the grapevine was buzzing with reports that the four of them 
had already been favoured by the Vice-Chancellor and were 
to stay on in Srinagar, the intense interest generated by this 
news among students and faculty members, particularly those 
who were similarly placed, had the effect of heightening both 
their hopes and their insecurity. In small towns where 
university life is restricted within its own confines, such 
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speculation is, perhaps, the only real source of entertainment 
for those members of the community who remain unaffected 
by its outcome. 

I was touched when, in spite of being at the centre of 
this speculation and uncertainty, Safdar found time to 
remember that one of the teachers from my school had 
received an award from the Education Department, and asked 
me to convey his congratulations to her. He also enquired 
about another teacher from the school whom he had 
nicknamed ‘Waheeda Rehman’, after the famous film star. 
When there was no news from home for a few days, he 
worried. As soon as a letter arrived from home, he replied 
immediately. To Haneef, who visited him early on in his 
stay and saw the problems he was faced with, he would write 
almost every month, ‘I received your money-order’. After 
meeting household expenses, he seldom had more than fifty 
rupees in the bank, and five or six rupees in hand. In most 
of his letters, he would list his expenses and ask my advice 
on how he could cut down even further on an already minimal 
budget. With the UGC selections constantly being postponed, 
payment of salary was held up, and even after the selections, 
it would be erratic and irregular. When he could manage a 
personal loan from the Vice-Chancellor or a friend, Safdar 
would write home saying that we should not worry about 
him, as he had been able to tide over the financial crisis. 
When he did receive his salary, he invested it in a recurring 
deposit so that he would have something extra for the lean 
periods, but money would remain a major difficulty right 
through his stay in Garhwal. 

In a letter to his father, Safdar referred to the inhuman 
order passed during the internal Emergency, imposed by the 
Indira Gandhi government in 1975, which required university 
and school teachers to arrange for at least one case of 
sterilization every month. Failure to do so was punishable by 
ee payment of salaries. Inability to comply with the 
order for three months could mean termination of service. 
Deven: was agitated by the order. Safdar questioned the 
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rationale of a family-planning programme that was to be 
implemented in this atrocious manner. In most Indian towns, 
and particularly in the backward hill regions, such matters 
could not even be talked about within the family. It was 
unreasonable to expect that these people would be receptive 
to persuasion or pressure from total strangers. The lack of 
concern for people’s social norms and standards in the 
implementation of the campaign reflected both the insensitivity 
of those who issued these orders, and the arrogance generated 
by their sudden and undeserved access to power. For the poor 
school and college teachers who were expected to carry out 
the programme under compulsion, this aggressive intrusion 
into people’s personal lives obviously caused great anxiety. 
Hill regions like Garhwal have relatively high child mortality 
rates, and children are cherished as a precious blessing. The 
sterilization campaign was not only highly unpopular with 
them, but also had little practical relevance in their lives. 
Safdar felt that for these reasons the campaign would fail, 
irrespective of the authoritarian pressures to implement it. 
However, the harassment of the employees was real enough, 
and intensified as it became clear that the arbitrary quotas 
were not going to be met. Faced with the threat of salaries 
being held up, and the possibility of termination of service, 
some employees fled the town. Immediately, a rule was passed 
prohibiting government employees from leaving until quotas 
were met. Under the circumstances, the possibility of Safdar 
coming home during the Holi vacations appeared doubtful. ‘I 
may go to Dehradun and/or Mussoorie instead. But everything 
is tentative. There is no point in staying back because most 
of the students have decided to go home.’ 

In another letter to Haneef, Safdar writes about an incident 
in Dehradun where a lecturer, who had caught some students 
cheating, was murdered. There is panic in Srinagar as the 
examinations, which are about to begin, are usually conducted 
in an atmosphere of complete lumpenism. Depending on what 
they can get away with, the students use anything from slips 
of paper to books as ‘assistance’ during the examinations. 
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From home-grown methods to more up-to-date scientific 
modes, the students seem to employ them all. The more 
‘honest’ cheats, impatient with all attempts at concealment, 
openly copy from their text-books. ‘Integrity and honesty in 
an invigilator, the wise ones inform me, are very dangerous 
qualities even in a forsaken place like this. I don’t think | 
can adjust myself to these circumstances by keeping my eyes 
shut and both hands tied at the back.’ Fortunately, the 
university authorities have debarred entry of a large number 
of anti-social elements in the university area. This is expected 
to have a salutory effect, as it will prevent mass copying, and 
so, make it possible to handle the problem at an individual 
level. ‘I am going to catch all those who cheat if I see them. 
I’m hoping for the best—knowing full well the little reputation 
that | have made for myself here.’ In spite of these difficulties 
he does not forget to ‘thank Ammaji and Cuckoo for the 
beautiful cards they sent’, and informs Shabnam that he has 
collected for her a bottle full of the beautiful black and red 
rati seeds, traditionally used by goldsmiths as a measure for 
the precious metal. 

Invigilation had, however, proved more taxing than Safdar 
had anticipated. He had caught one of the girls cheating. She 
was more than equal to the task, and in an instant, grabbed 
Safdar by the collar and let loose a string of the choicest 
abuses. Safdar was totally flabergasted. He was accustomed 
to treating young women with sobriety and respect. This was 
a situation he had never faced. The girl, uncouth and 
threatening, created a commotion in the examination hall. 
Safdar kept his voice low, ‘Madam, control yourself. You 
are attracting attention. Perhaps other ways can be found...?’ 
Thrown off, she let go of his collar. ‘Then give me back my 
sheets.’ ‘I’m sorry,’ Safdar replied, ‘this matter will have to 
be settled as it should be, according to the rules. Of course, 
I will wait for you to make an attempt on my life as you’ve 
threatened.’ Shouting and screaming, the girl was removed 
from the hall. Students and authorities alike got the point— 
even the girls were not going to be let off. But this was 
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probably the only time in his life that Safdar had to cope 
with such a situation involving a woman. 

‘I am writing from the post office in great haste. I’m 
expecting Abbuji any minute now.’ Safdar looks forward to 
his father’s arrival. As he writes, his attention is focused on 
the bus station. He had fixed a meeting with his students at 
the same time that evening; that will now have to wait. He is 
apprehensive that in the circumstances prevailing in Garhwal, 
the possibility of being selected on merit, without a word 
from some influential source, is remote. Under pressure, he 
pleads with me to convince Haneef of the need to ask Moonis 
Raza or Nurul Hasan sahib to do something in this regard. 
“Though the general impression is that the V. C. shall try to 
retain us in the university . .. . there are in all 11 candidates 
for the two posts (including myself and Arun Sanan), some 
of them with definitely better qualifications and experience 
and the regional bais in selection is also expected to effect 
the choice’. However, he has won the respect and love of his 
students, and the friendship of his colleagues. This wealth 
gives him the strength to cope. Of course, other limitations, 
like the absence of a good library, cannot be compensated 
for, and despite his financial difficulties he has to spend a 
fair amount on buying at least those books which are required 
for preparing his lectures. His letter informs me that Pant 
sahib would be coming to meet me in Delhi. 

Haneef stayed with Safdar in Srinagar, Garhwal, for about 
a week. They spent most of their time exploring the nearby 
hills and valleys or walking along the banks of the river. The 
beautiful environment proved conducive to long, frank 
disscussions about the issues that concerned Safder—the 
university, local intrigues, and the problems of being an 
employee. Safdar’s friends were delighted with Haneef, whose 
wit and repartee were always appreciated by those who shared 
his company. Haneef added his touch to their home, which 
lacked a seating arrangement outside, from where one could 
enjoy the beauty of the surrounding landscape. He rolled large, 
smooth stones from the nearby hillside for use as stools, so 
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that the four of them could entertain their friends outside, 
and also bask in the splendour of the hilly terr4in. 

Safdar takes Haneef to see a small temple located at the 
top of a fairly high peak. The temple is famous because it 
has never housed any idols. Once a year, sometime in April, 
people gather there to sing and dance together. This is the 
only festival associated with the temple. Safdar wants to show 
the temple to Haneef because of the latter’s interest, knowledge 
and experience in archeology. Safdar is convinced that it 
points to an early stage in human civilization when beliefs 
revolved around human activities, joys and sorrows, and not 
around restrictive rituals related to omnipotent deities. Festivals 
would then have been creative forms of self-expression. He 
is certain that his father will be able to give him some clues 
to this past if he could see the temple. The climb, however, 
proves to be too much for Haneef. He is panting by the time 
he has scaled the peak, and spends most of his time there 
trying to recover his breath. He sees little of the temple and 
they come down as soon as he can manage it. 

Haneef returned to Delhi the following day. The long 
and painful process of his illness was about to begin. After 
investigations it was discovered that he was suffering from 
leukaemia. That disclosure, and the eventual, tragic loss of 
Haneef dealt a blow to our family from which, in a sense, I 
think we never recovered. Our lives were changed for ever. 

Grief had made its way into Safdar’s short life even before 
Haneef’s illness. Shyamal, his friend from IPTA, whom Safdar 
regarded as his guru as far as theatrical skills and experience 
were concerned, had been killed in a bus accident. Safdar 
was inconsolable. He went through the rituals of daily life, 
but it would be months before we heard him laugh again. 
His grief was quiet but it had shaken him to the core. With 
Haneef’s terminal illness, the silence and anguish of heart- 
break once again came to dominate his life. I think he never 
stopped grieving for him. Deep in his eyes, I could always 
see the pain inflicted by that loss. 

Haneef had written to Safdar when he returned from 
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Garhwal. At that time none of us knew how seriously ill he 
was, for the results of the investigations being carried out by 
the doctors were yet to come. However, Haneef had sounded 
a warning note in the letter to his son. It was as if he had a 
premonition of how things would eventually turn out to be. 
Safdar’s reply came immediately: ‘I received your letter a 
few hours ago. It was a very disturbing letter. Of course you 
ought to know best about your health, but I think that the 
recent troubles are the result of the extreme mental and 
physical exertion of the past few months. But since the trouble 
increases even when you are free, I don’t think relaxation 
will help at this particular time.’ 

In his letter, Haneef had expressed deep regret that one 
of his children had left academics prematurely and at a young 
age. He mentioned no names, and referred to the two of us 
metaphorically as the ‘driver’ and the ‘guard’ who had 
somehow failed in their purpose. Safdar replied, ‘It is neither 
for the driver nor the guard to choose the destinations of the 
various passengers. Hasty or unpremeditated steps, though 
they might be regretted later, certainly leave one a wiser and 
maturer person. All should be given the basic and necessary 
right of making a mistake—repeatedly if they so desire. The 
little experience of life and men (and a wee bit of politics) 
that I have gathered due to my involvement with theatre shall, 
J assure you, never be regretted by me, though I now see 
more clearly what you so often said on previous occasions, 
that I erred in drawing a line of balance somewhere—the 
consequences of which I am reaping. Living from moment to 
moment has become as much a part of the twentieth-century 
man as Romanticism was of the medieval man. Again the 
mistake (referred to in Haneef’s letter)... is the failure to draw 
the line—but I do not accuse... I don’t even dislike it—I 
would simply accept the facts of the case and leave it to time 
to usher in the light of reason. The greatest mistake, and the 
greatest achievement, too, of the life of Moses, was his being 
involuntarily drawn to the bush of fire on Sinai and the world 
knows that when he raised his head from the first sajda he 
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was a wiser man. This mistake entailed a life of suffering 
and pain and labour—and also a life of cosmic peace and 
wisdom.’ 

Safdar came home during the summer vacations. | 
remember nothing of that period except Haneef’s illness. He 
was admitted to a hospital where, unfortunately, he received 
the wrong treatment. We came home but his condition soon 
worsened and on 13 July, 1976 he was admitted to Willingdon 
Hospital where further investigations began. Safdar returned 
to Srinagar before the results came in, and his letters conveyed 
his restlessness and agitation at having to be there while he 
wanted more than ever to be with us. 

The very first letter informs me that he has bought sarees 
for Shehla and me which would reach us soon by parcel 
post. I know that, as always, his finances are limited. To me, 
his action indicates confusion, living between hope and despair. 
If the situation had been bad earlier, it is much worse now 
that there is the anxiety of his father’s illness. He wants to 
help out at home but has to return to Srinagar. He wants to 
assist me financially but is, in fact, forced to depend on me 
to see him through the bad patches. He is under great strain 
and seems to have no confidence in himself any more. He 
says that either Shabnam or I should write to him every other 
day, otherwise he cannot cope with the stress. 

‘Srinagar is extremely hot this summer. The rocks radiate 
heat. There are no signs of the monsoon which will finally 
bring relief from the heat. For miles around there has not yet 
been a drop of rain. It would be better to be transferred to 
Pauri or Tehri which are much cooler areas. The wretched 
fan would of course go out of order when it is most needed.’ 
The letter reveals Safdar’s impatience, his inability to focus 
attention on the problems at hand, his uneasiness. One August 
morning, he arrives unannounced in Delhi. He spends the 
day with his father. He now knows the whole truth about 
Haneef’s illness and returns to Srinagar weighed down by 
this knowledge. His letters are agonized, their tone filled with 
concern and pain. ‘How are you now? Have the right 
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medicines from Doha arrived? Amma and Cuckoo wrote to 
me saying that the treatment has begun and that as yet there 
are no adverse toxic effects. In that case the dosage will 
gradually be increased. Please let me know from time to time 
the progress in the treatment and what you think about it.’ 
And again, a couple of weeks later he asks, ‘How are you 
feeling? Are the toxic reactions fairly tolerable?’ 

‘I think Abbuji you should ask Shehla to come for a day, 
it will do you good to meet her. When I came here I had a 
letter waiting for me from her. She is not at all dissatisfied 
with her salary or her work. What she does not like 1s her 
immediate company. They hang upon her like parasites while 
keeping their fingers tightly closed on their money—and she 
does not know how to disentangle herself from their tentacles. 
She writes that her principal is very pleased with her and the 
students regard her as a godsend. She thinks she will be invited 
to the college next term also and has already forwarded her 
demand about starting M.Phil. work there. Moonis sahib 
advised her to work on local people and she has decided to 
work on the Tibetans. She has already conducted a little bit 
of preliminary research on the subject with the assistance of 
the nuns who are very influential in the region. According to 
her present schedule, Shehla is planning to come to Delhi for 
ten days in September. Upto now she has no information 
about your illness and does not even know that you are in 
hospital or that you were admitted last month also. I think 
this is very unfair. If you permit me I shall write to her about 
you. If you think it fit please do write to her. My own view 
is that she must be informed.’ 

‘I don’t consider myself competent to speak on the 
subject,’ he confides to his father, ‘but my opinion is that the 
money you have gathered should be saved in Shabnam’s 
name—none of us will be in any need of it except Cuckoo 
perhaps—and she should get it. Everybody will agree to it. It 
is painful for me to write about these things because they 
underline a possibility which I dread to rationalize for a 
I only hope that these precautions will be wholly unnecessary. 
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The letter closes with a couple of sentences about his 
mundane domestic difficulties, an appeal for some solutions 
and the postscript, “You have sent the wrong books with Pant 
sahib’. 

The letters that follow reveal an effort to send news about 
those incidents of life at the university that sound hopeful 
and happy. ‘In the BA (1) class I started with sixteen students 
on the first day and now I have thirty-one students in that 
class—all these newcomers have switched over from Hindi 
or Sanskrit literature. Yesterday the V. C. was congratulating 
me on this.’ Then again, the impatience, the inability to stay 
away. Another sudden visit to Delhi to spend a day with his 
father. He returns to Srinagar having seen with his own eyes 
the deterioration in Haneef’s condition. 

“Why have you stopped writing to me?’ In his isolation 
he cannot visualize the pressure under which we are working 
in Delhi. I am still going to school and there is housework to 
be done. Twice a day, freshly cooked food has to be taken to 
the hospital for Haneef. Every night passes sleeplessly in the 
hospital, trying to make Haneef comfortable. The next morning 
I leave for school from the hospital, and the whole routine 
repeats itself endlessly. When and where do I have the time 
to write? Sohail, his feet bleeding and sore with an eczema 
that had flared up due to the nervous strain, is running around 
barefoot, trying to arrange the five units of blood that Haneef 
needs each day. Shabnam, still too young and sensitive to 
take the strain, spends her time alone at home. She is quiet 
and listless, she doesn’t eat. Sehraiji has come to the house 
to be with her, but even his presence cannot contain the 
sadness that has overcome her. The whole family is caught 
up in a whirlpool from which there seems to be no escape. 

It is apparent that Safdar is under intense mental strain. 
Rumours about an impending transfer or absorption into the 
department at Srinagar only make matters worse. Finally the 
-— decision is taken that Prabha Gaekwad is to be transferred to 
Pauri. This brings some relief but Safdar’s next letter is 
frightening. It is addressed to me but, on the envelope, carries 
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an appeal to Shabnam, should she be the one to receive it, to 
‘give this to Amma when she comes home. Don’t take it to 
the hospital.’ He writes, ‘On 21st evening I had a strong 
fever, all Sunday I had loose motions. Sunday evening I had 
a fit of madness... I ran all over the compound yelling and 
throwing myself down on the stones and panting rapidly like 
an animal. Then J became unconscious. All this while I was 
alone in the house with our new professor who had come to 
see me and witnessed it all. Next morning the V. C. sent his 
car to take me to the hospital. The doctor diagnosed amoebic 
diahorrea. I was vomiting for three days, | am weak and 
shaky and I have fasted for full five days taking nothing but 
water. All this while, Sachcha has been looking after me while 
the others have been callous and indifferent. All day I have 
had to put up with loud-mouthed, ill-mannered sympathizers 
who are more of a nuisance than a comfort.’ During this 
illness, he says, ‘I found myself many times weeping 
hysterically in nostalgia for home and to be with you. If at 
such times I don’t get your letters, I become desperate.’ 
His next letter, received the following day, is apologetic. 
He is ashamed at having upset me when I am already under 
such a great strain. ‘My last letter... came out of a mood of 
depression. I was very troubled because of my illness and 
other uncertainties. I have had a calm day todav.’ He tries to 
make up by giving me some encouraging news. ‘Our new 
professor is particularly pleased with me. He says that the 
Vice-Chancellor had recommended me to him very strongly.’ 
He assures me that he is feeling much better and is not as 
tense and agitated as he was earlier. He has been informed 
that he will be setting some of the MA examination papers. 
It can now be concluded with a fair degree of certainty that 
he will be permanently located in Srinagar, as postgraduate 
teaching is only conducted at the department here. ‘Now,’ he 
writes, ‘I can finally heave a sigh of relief.’ When I had 
received his letter | had been conscious of the sudden rush of 
blood in my veins, of being suffused with a strange warmth. ~ 
Gradually, as I read through what he had written, 1 began to 
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feel at ease again and found myself at peace. 

Because he has made frequent visits to Delhi, Safdar is 
almost penniless. I receive a letter in which he says he has to 
come once more. Then again he writes, ‘Don’t worry about 
me’. What am | to do? I am bound by circumstances; I cannot 
do for my son what any mother would have done. ‘Please 
don’t be bothered by all this. Just keep me informed about 
Abbuji and home. Keep yourself well... Don’t show this letter 
to Abbu. He might feel depressed because of it.’ Everytime I 
read that line I wish I had wings to fly to my sick and troubled 
son. I can do nothing. Haneef’s illness is advancing day by 
day and his condition is deteriorating rapidly. We no longer 
talk about his illness among ourselves. When relatives or close 
friends are present, a kind of abbreviated reporting replaces 
conversation and the exchange of hopes and fears. However, 
when the doctor has completed his examination, whichever 
member of the family is standing behind the head of the bed, 
hidden from Haneef’s line of vision, races after him to catch 
his professional short-hand, the half-sentences and strange 
medical terms uttered as he quickly moves down the corridor 
to the next patient’s room. On those few words we are either 
pulled down into the whirlpool of despair or bouyed up to its 
surface with a sudden hope. Shehla and Safdar, who are both 
away from home, are informed accordingly, and obviously 
they are not reassured. Shehla has been devastated since she 
received the news but is unable to leave until her students 
have completed their exams. 

Safdar is particularly sensitive to the situation. In his 
letters, he expresses anger, helplessness, rage. He questions 
Shabnam: ‘Neither of your letters mentioned in any detailed 
manner what stage the treatment has reached, what the doctors 
are saying, why the haemoglobin percentage is not rising to 
the required level. Yesterday I received the telegraphic reply 
to my wire. It was more consoling than convincing. To the 
best of my knowledge, the new medicine had not been started 
by the 24th—even if it has been started now, two more courses 
of the same medicine, plus three courses of cytosar, plus two 
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periods of observation in between these still remain. I don’t 
follow how all this can be accomplished in ten days—for 
this was the substance of the cryptic message which Amma 
sent. I am neither a child nor a fool and I too understand a 
few things about Abbu’s malady and the course of his 
treatment. I wish you would let Amma know it and request 
her not to hand out false, if reassuring, information to me 
whenever I enquire about Abbuji.’ I listen to what everyone 
says. I do whatever is possible for me to do. 

“Yesterday I wrote a very nasty letter to you. I am full of 
remorse... The total blockade of news from home had made 
me very nervous during the last two or three days. Now I 
know why it was so; if I had been in my right senses I 
would have realized and understood it without the aid of the 
letter from you—but I wasn’t.’ He writes to Haneef about 
having ‘written an angry letter to Amma because no news 
was coming from home. Don’t let her be depressed by that 
nasty letter, I didn’t mean ill.’ Each one of us is broken in 
some way. Perhaps families that are still within the supportive 
structure of their clans are able to cope with the intensity of 
such periods of emotional strain by sharing it. The love and 
security of an extended network of relationships was denied 
us. Partition had already scattered and fragmented our family. 

For our children, Haneef and I were the sole source of 
love, security and refuge. And then, Haneef was no ordinary 
father. Some families are fortunate enough to headed by men 
who are willing to sacrifice their own needs for the emotional 
and intellectual development of their children. It was the life 
of such a father that was now slipping away from his children 
as they looked on helplessly, unable, in spite of their best 
efforts and the intensity of their love for him, to change the 
course of the disease that was destroying him before their 
eyes. Each one was isolated by a silent misery. 

In Safdar’s absence, Sohail had to bear the entire burden 
of Haneef’s hospitalization and treatment. He had to arrange 
for close relations abroad to send the medicines required, and 
then have them received at the airport. Each day Haneef 
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required five units of A-positive blood for transfusions. Sohail, 
still a student at the Jawaharlal Nehru University, had to 
mobilize blood donors. Four hundred students of the university 
came forward to take identification tests for determining 
compatability of their blood groups. One hundred and fifty 
of them tested A-positive. These boys and girls, who would 
come at any hour of the day or night from their hostels to 
donate blood as and when it was required, were, as Haneef 
never tired of saying, and as our grateful family realized, the 
‘relatives’ we were now fortunate enough to be blessed with. 
However, arranging the blood donations was only the first 
stage of a laborious process. The blood had to be taken to 
the Army Hospital for separating out white blood corpuscles 
before it was returned to Willingdon Hospital and frozen until 
the doctor was located for administering the transfusion. Sohail 
desperately needed relief. Doctors at the hospital were shocked 
by the amount of work he was doing, particularly when he 
was badly afflicted with eczema. Haneef, a man not given to 
overt displays of emotion, for whom a ‘not bad’ or a ‘good 
enough’ was expressive of the highest appreciation, was 
overwhelmed by his courage and effort and was lavish in his 
praise. Safdar was aware that his presence was urgently 
required in Delhi at this time. But he could not return. His 
job was at stake and that too was a necessary constraint. He 
could not take his share of the responsibility, could not spend 
time with his father, could not be a part of the decisions that 
carried us through each day, and it cost him dearly. 
Emotionally he was torn between two responsibilities, for until 
the university closed for the vacations, he had to stay in 
Garhwal. Haneef, too, was adamant. ‘You are new to the 
service, and it not only creates a bad impression to be 
repeatedly taking leave, but also encourages a habit of 
irresponsibility.” He was already annoyed by Safdar’s frequent 
trips to Delhi. 
Safdar knows all this but he cannot stay away. Again, he 
travels to Delhi on the night bus. He has not eaten anything 
and comes straight to the hospital. He sits quietly on the 
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bench downstairs, afraid to annoy his father by going up 
directly to the room. He is waiting for someone to come 
from the room, or from the house, to prepare Haneef for his 
arrival. I come downstairs on some work and see Safdar sitting 
on the bench. ‘Son, when did you arrive?’ He jumps up, 
trying to gauge the situation from my face, and says, ‘I arrived 
this morning. I wanted to see Abbu. Let me meet him and 
talk to him. I promise I will go away by the evening bus. 
Make him agree to meet me somehow. I don’t want to upset 
him or make him unhappy. Please let me meet him.’ The 
words come quickly, incoherently. My eyes fill with tears. 
He has never seen me crying and withdraws in sorrow. I try 
to reassure him with a pathetic smile and attempt to draw 
him out of his sadness. ‘I’ll go up and talk to him. Wait for 
me.’ Back in the room I tell Haneef, “There was a phone call 
from Safdar. He wants to meet you. He’s very upset. Should 
we ask him to come down for a day?’ “All right, ask him to 
come.’ Haneef has lost his sense of time by now. The disease, 
the pain, and the drugs he is taking, have introduced intervals 
of discontinuity between periods of complete consciousness. 
In one of those disoriented spells, I tell him that Safdar has 
arrived. “Where is he? Call him here,’ and already his eyes 
are searching for his son. 

Father and son spend several hours together. They are 
close in a way that is not easy to describe. Safdar is looking 
so unwell that I find it difficult to conceal my anxiety and 
pain at the sight of his drained, pale face. The hospital 
breakfast arrives. There are also some snacks in the room, 
which I have brought from the house. The three of us eat 
together. I cannot help noticing that Safdar eats as though he 
has been hungry for days. What is he doing to himself? But 
other anxieties and fears come to the forefront almost 
simultaneously. 

It would be Safdar’s last meal with his father, and after 
having eaten he appears a little calmer. But the sorrow 
remains. I sense a glimmer of the realization that the time 
when he would have to bid his father farewell is not far off. 
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In the depths of those clear, innocent eyes is a sadness I have 
never seen before. He tries desperately to talk of something 
hopeful. ‘Abbu, I’m setting MA papers this year.’ Haneef, 
whose gaze was gradually becoming glazed and lifeless, 
suddenly revives, his eyes sparkle with delight at the news. 
*That’s wonderful! Well done, son. Keep it up. Effort never 
goes waste, so you should not be discouraged. Fortunately 
the Vice-Chancellor of your university is a wise and honest 
man. You will do well at the university.’ 

Safdar returned to Srinagar that night. All of us could 
see as clear as daylignt what was about to happen in the near 
future. Safdar saw and understood everything in that one day. 
But hope is difficult to control. A fresh line of treatment, a 
new drug, and the slender tendril grows into a thick vine in 
the imagination. Safdar began to visualize a future so full of 
hope and joy, that it coloured every action and utterance. In 
the depths of his consciousness, the line had already been 
drawn and separation accepted as inevitable, but the present 
sided with the imagination. 

He writes about Id, the festival which is approaching. 
We have never celebrated it with religious zeal, but always 
as a time to spend with friends and loved ones in a carefree 
atmosphere with good food, good conversation, laughter, 
music, and a touch of political debate to liven things up. 
From his childhood, the memories of Id are inextricably linked 
with his father and the excitement of cleaning and decorating 
the house, bringing out fine crockery, buying new clothes, so 
that everything is fresh and wonderful. He writes now of 
having our relatives and friends over to the house for Id, and 
makes plans for celebrating the festival. It is as if nothing 
has changed. ‘This opportunity could be utilized to have 
Sabiha and Rajan and the kids invited home... What a lovely 
thing it will be, Amma, just imagine. We could have a 
wonderful family re-union, possibly with Taya Abba also 
_ present.’ He will be coming home soon. His tone is ebullient 
and full of hope. ‘We are all cooking together and Sanan too 

is co-operating wonderfully. Right now he is busy preparing 
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dinner (egg curry, aloo ka bharta, dal and roti) while I and 
Sachcha are relaxing, having finished our share of the work.’ 

Is he knowingly, with full awareness, deceiving himself? 
The next letter, too, is brimming with enthusiasm. I cannot 
understand how this vision of hope has cast its spell over 
him. He just does not seem to accept the reality of the 
catastrophe that we all know is about to fall upon us. His 
only concern is to return to the home he has always known, 
with all of us together. He sprains his foot while walking on 
the hillside, but is unperturbed. A local barber gives him a 
traditional medicine and, would you believe it, the sprain is 
already gone. The world is built on hope. Then he receives a 
letter from Shabnam and is, once more, brought face to face 
with brutal reality. He fears for his father’s failing health and 
cannot suppress his agitation. He longs to come home. 

As soon as the vacations begin, Safdar leaves Garhwal, 
reaching home on the evening of 25 September. Anis Bhai 
arrives from Pakistan the same evening. Shehla, who has a 
ten-day vacation, is back. At the hospital, the doctor’s last 
round for the night was at nine o’clock. The blood transfusion 
continues. Oxygen and glucose are being administered. 
Haneef’s gradually faltering heartbeats are evident on the 
screen of the monitor. It is impossible to see him struggle so 
hard without experiencing a complex range of emotions. 
Haneef’s cousins, nieces and nephews, who come every 
evening to enquire about his condition, are standing quietly 
out on the balcony, wiping their tears. Some of the teachers 
from my school, who visit every morning and evening, are _ 
still at the hospital. Usha, who is very attached to her Abbuji, 
spends all her free time at the hospital. Haneef finds the energy 
to tease the doctor: ‘Malhotra sahib, who is going to win out 
in the end? The man or the machine?’ ‘Come on, Mr Hashmi, 
that is too much! Of course man will be the victor! Isn’t he 
the creator of the machine?’ The doctor laughs, but his eyes 
belie the bantering tone. They bid his patient goodbye. 

It has been a long while since Haneef and Anis have 
talked to each other as they are talking now. For the last 
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time. The children and I look on. The doctors and nurses 
who enter the room no longer warn us against tiring the 
patient. The brothers talk till the small hours of the morning. 
Haneef’s words flow like a flood; there are no more 
constraints. He lays bare his struggles, his life, before Anis 
Bhai—what he has been able to achieve and where he had 
failed his talent and his skill; what he has given to his children 
and his family, and what his lack of success had denied them. 
He has to make Anis understand the significance of his life, 
and grasp the meaning of its achievements and shortcomings. 
The pain of seeing Sabiha’s unhappiness, held close to the 
heart so far, suddenly spills out into the open. She is our 
first-born, reared with so much love and such hopes for the 
future. Life had claimed a high price for the happiness of her 
early childhood years. He talks of his own frustration, of the 
pain of leaving the world of archeology in which he had seen 
the possibility of doing so much more than circumstances 
eventually allowed. Suddenly he remembers that Anis Bhai 
is a heart patient and needs rest. “Take him home now. See 
that he eats well and is made comfortable. Tomorrow when 
he is rested and has had his breakfast, then we will talk again. 
Sohail, go home tonight. Safdar is with me now. Qamar is 
here as always. Go home and rest.’ 

The screen of the heart monitor displays agitation; then 
again, everything seems to slow down. We don’t know what 
to make of it, but Haneef’s condition appears critical. He has 
eaten nothing. Neither have I or Safdar. I see from the 
expression on Safdar’s face that he is not prepared to see his 
father sinking so rapidly. Every so often he wets his dry lips 
with his tongue. His eyes never leave his father’s face. Haneef 
continues to talk. It seems as though he no longer feels tired. 
It is as if he is telling us of his life as it passes once more 
before his eyes. I try to explain, to tell him that he must rest 
a little. He doesn’t seem to hear or understand what I say. He 
speaks of what he has never put into words before, as if he is 
fulfilling a confessional duty. Listen now to his voice, for it 
will soon be silent forever. 
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Finally Haneef tires and falls silent. Morning gradually 
dawns. He seems to be drifting away from us. I try to change 
his clothes, but he is quickly exhausted. I tell Safdar that 
maybe we should wait another five minutes to give him a 
rest. ‘Five minutes later, the whole show will be over.’ Those 
are Haneef’s last words. Only a short while ago he had been 
talking as though he could go on forever. Now there is 
absolute silence. Five minutes. That is all that made the 
difference. It is unbelievable but I can see that his adam’s 
apple is depressed. I close Haneef’s eyes as Safdar straightens 
his head. We are both silent. 

Sohail and Aka Bhai walked into the hospital room. Sohail 
sobbed unashamedly like a child. I understood his pain. After 
having spent three whole months, day and night, in caring 
for his father in utter disregard of his own affliction, he had 
not been with him at the very end. Safdar stood aside, his 
head bowed in sorrow. He was unable to look at his brother. 
No one spoke. Safdar’s eyes were brimming with an 
inexpressible pain. The loss of a father, a friend, was manifest 
in an anguish so deep and restless, that it filled me with 
dread. I felt as though the shadow of death had fallen upon 
him that day. I was unable to suppress that fear. I couldn’t 
talk about it but it remained with me till the day he died. 

I had chanced upon Haneef’s will the previous day as I 
went through the files looking for the name of a particular 
medicine. He had stated that he wanted no religious ceremonies 
at his funeral, which should be performed at the electric 
crematorium with a minimum of fuss. The following day, in 
accordance with his wishes, his ashes were mingled with the 
soil of the plants he had loved so well. Mansoor, a beloved 
nephew who was married to Anis Bhai’s daughter, Abida, 
arrived from Pakistan two days later. At the airport, his first 
question was, ‘How is Chacha Abba feeling now?’ When we 
told him that Haneef was no more, Mansoor refused to believe 
us and angrily shouted, “What nonsense are you blabbering? 
How can he have gone like this?’ At last he broke down, 
weeping openly with no regard for the curious onlookers in | 
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the crowded airport lounge. 

Anis Bhai’s presence was a measure of great support not 
just for me, but for the children as well. They were very 
attached to him. Aside from Haneef, it was Anis whom the 
children looked up to and were familiar with, as he had visited 
India several times. 

I don’t know why I have written all this. I was writing 
about Safdar’s life, wasn’t I? Reading his letters again, those 
letters from Garhwal, has brought it all back, making it 
impossible to leave it out of this narrative. The bitterness of 
his life in Garhwal cannot be comprehended without 
understanding what it was that had wounded his psyche so 
deeply and changed him completely. 

Safdar had returned to Garhwal completely dispirited. 
Sometime later he came to Delhi for the condolence meeting 
organized by members of the Communist Party at the Ghalib 
Academy. Anis Bhai had given Sohail the names of Haneef’s 
friends from Aligarh who were to be informed of his passing 
away and of the date of the condolence meeting. The list 
included the names of Comrade Jaikishan, and of Sayeed 
sahib, Jawaad sahib and Aftaab sahib from among our 
university contacts, Pandit Kamta Prasad, and Babbuji. At 
the meeting, Dr Kasturi Aggarwal, the chief physician of the 
hospital who had been in charge of Haneef’s case, sent a 
touching condolence message. Haneef, it read, had been the 
first Communist that she had treated and come to know 
intimately. She would always remember his courage in the 
face of intense suffering, his cheerfulness and good humour, 
and civility towards all who came in contact with him. Dr 
Aggarwal praised the exemplary concern the children had 
shown for their father, and referred to the large number of 
visitors from all walks of life, all faiths and all political 
persuasions, as a tribute to Haneef’s sensitive and attractive 
personality. A few days later, when I visited her office to 
donate the rest of Haneef’s medicines, I noticed his photograph 
slipped under the plate glass on her desk. 

All Haneef’s old friends were at the meeting. Like Aka 
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Bhai, they would recall not only his commitment and untiring 
effort, but also his delightful sense of humour and concern 
for those in need of help. Once again, I met and talked with 
all our friends. And then, that day too came to an end, and 
vanished into the past. 

Safdar had to return after a couple of days. Before he 
left, I recalled how Haneef had loved to hear him sing the 
song ‘Jamaica Farewell’. Even though he had not the heart 
for it, he recorded it on tape for me. ‘My heart is down, my 
head is turning around, I had to leave a little girl in Kingston 
Town.’ He also sang some cheerful Garhwali songs for me. 
Those were his own choice. I had no way of knowing then, 
that the songs recorded for me that day would become a 
poignant reminder not only of my husband but also of my 
son. 

Life gradually acquired the rhythm of routine once again. 
Each one’s personal loss and pain remained embedded in 
memories that could only be one’s own. Aka Bhai had to 
return to Pakistan. Before leaving he helped Sohail organize 
Haneef’s papers so that all the legal formalities could be 
completed with both Sohail’s and Safdar’s signatures affixed 
to the necessary documents. He left with promises to return 
as often as he could. For us, his departure was a harsh 
reminder that now we really were alone. Safdar had wanted 
to spend as much time as he could with him, but that had not 
been possible. Even before he left for Pakistan, Safdar had 
returned to Garhwal. 

Now Safdar’s letters did not have the distressed tone of 
his earlier ones. What he had dreaded had happened. There 
was nothing to fear any longer, no cause for agitation. That 
stage had passed. Still, | was haunted by the strange vision 
of pain I had seen in his eyes. I cursed myself for not being 
able to keep the fear out of my heart everytime I recalled it. 
I could not control the horror that welled up inside me, for I 
felt then that Safdar too would slip away from me as Haneef 
had done. 

The letters now revolve around the details and demands 
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of daily life. He has arrived at certain decisions. He will try 
to send me as much money as he can, sometimes a hundred 
rupees, sometimes more. He has given up smoking and is 
also cutting down as much as he can on his other expenses, 
but it is very difficult. He seldom has more than fifteen or 
twenty rupees in hand. His main worry is about Shabnam. 
She is still in college. Her education has to be taken care of. 
She is depressed and quiet. He writes to her, explaining why 
she must come out of her despondency, cajoling her out of 
her dejection. He reassures me, ‘Don’t worry about me now. 
I have learnt to take care of myself, and very soon, I assure 
you, I’ll show you that I will be able to support you too.’ 
Sohail received a junior fellowship at the university. 
Although he was registered for the Ph.D programme, he had 
already decided that he would work as a whole-timer with 
the Communist Party of India (Marxist). The issue had been 
discussed in the family while Aka Bhai was still in Delhi. 
Sohail had made it clear that his decision was not a hasty 
one. He also assured me that he would not be dependent on 
me for financial assistance, although he would of course 
continue to live at home. I had not been in favour of his 
becoming a whole-timer; I felt that he could contribute equally 
well to Party activities while holding a job. Although I felt 
then that Safdar had supported my stand and had the 
impression that he even tried privately to convince Sohail of 
its merits, Sohail tells me that not only did Safdar not speak 
to him along these lines, but, in fact, he was well-disposed 
towards his decision. Perhaps Safdar felt that Sohail had to 
go his own way. He did write to me and insist that I should 
not oppose Sohail’s decision. ‘I told him that if he was 
resolved, I'll try to persuade you to accept the situation. I did 
it only after I learnt that he had coolly considered the issue 
and had stuck to his earlier decision.’ If I continued to 
disapprove, it would only create tensions and fissures in the 
family which, Safdar felt, had to be avoided at all costs. Our 
now truncated family had to remain united. However, Sohail’s 
decision to become a whole-timer affected Safdar in the sense 
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that he was always concerned about being employed while 
he pursued his political goals. He felt that one of them had 
to shoulder the burden of initially augmenting, and eventually 
providing for, the family’s finances. 

Safdar’s attitude towards the kind of employment avenues 
he could consider suitable altered radically after Sohail’s 
decision was accepted in the family. Earlier, his goal had 
been a teaching assignment at a university. Now he began to 
consider other, better-paid options so that he could contribute 
substantially to my income. At the university, there was some 
talk of Safdar being sent to the German Democratic Republic 
for doctoral research. He felt this could be a step in the right 
direction as a foreign degree invariably meant better prospects 
back home. He was motivated by the desire to see that 
Shabnam and I were comfortably off and not faced with 
financial difficulties. ‘I am trying for a job which, if I get 
it—there is a bleak chance but a chance nonetheless—will 
enable me to send home nearly a thousand rupees a month. 
Our days will change if I get it.’ At the moment, however, 
there was ‘no money even to come home’ although he wanted 
to be with us and even had some leave due to him. 

By the end of 1976, the situation seems more positive. 
His involvement in the theatre has been rekindled. He writes 
to let me know that he has succeeded in setting up a dramatics 
society in college, and ‘could not reply to your letter as | 
was very busy with a function of the dramatic society.’ 
Financially, little has changed. Salary disbursement is as 
irregular as ever. He has received the hundred rupees I’d sent 
from home to help him tide over the period. He is eating at 
a dhaba in the local bazaar as it works out cheaper that 
way. ‘It costs around Rs 4.50 a day. At this rate the hundred 
rupees should last a good fifteen to twenty days by when I 
should, hopefully, get my salary.” He wants to come home as 
soon as he gets his salary. Since Shehla will also be back for 
the winter vacations, it will be a good opportunity for the 
family to get together and discuss matters freely so that major 
decisions can be collectively made. He has completed his 
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course work, and is fairly relaxed as a result. The cold is 
becoming more intense day by day, ‘but fortunately our house 
is so located that it gets the sun from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
The rest of the time it is so unbearably cold that I can’t 
describe it. At five in the morning when I come out into the 
open—one is in the open as soon as one steps out of any of 
the rooms of this house—the cold and moist wind sits so 
heavily on the cheeks that it seems they are frozen.’ It takes 
him forty-five minutes to heat his bath-water to a tolerable 
temperature. 

‘[ have written to Dr. Sahni about my M.Phil. plans. I 
shall meet him to see if anything can be done regarding the 
transfer of registration to Delhi University.’ As I read his 
news I realize how long it has been since Safdar wrote me a 
letter that looks forward to the future. He writes that he feels 
good these days and enjoys full-throatedly singing all the 
latest Hindi film songs! ‘May I expect Shehla and Sohail— 
or either—in early February?’ 

However, events at the university once again make him 
feel alienated and trapped. ‘Indira Gandhi is coming for a 
few hours to the university on 21st. The whole town is busy 
acquiring a hasty new look. Things are being managed in a 
very slipshod and typically incompetent manner. I’m on two 
or three committees and am busy morning to evening doing 
anything from digging a hole in the ground for a tree or 
collecting rounded riverbank shingles to be symmetrically 
arranged in two parallel lines along both sides of the road 
and be unaesthetically painted in vulgar whitewash, or making 
arrangements for the lodging and boarding of the retinue of 
hangers-on and bureaucratic sycophants who shall come 
trailing in the train of the PM. It is disgusting work but I 
have to do it—repulsively against my personal convictions 
and against my concept of the work for which I’m paid by 
the government. Yes, life is like that but I’m being stifled to 
desperation in such humiliating working conditions. On top 
of that the salary has not yet been disbursed because the 
principal is away on holiday.... why the hell am I allowing 
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myself to rot in a wretched hole like this?’ Four days 
later, his next letter informs us that ‘I received my salary 
yesterday... The PM’s visit has been cancelled and tons of 
money which had been spent on making arrangements for 
her visit has gone waste.’ 

He has applied for a job at Kashmir University and 
requests testimonials from Dr Bhisham Sahni and Rati 
Bartholomew. Although he had sent in his application late, 
he is hopeful of being called for an interview and is saving 
the money to pay for the trip. Garhwal is becoming a 
professional and intellectual burden on him. He is resentful 
and depressed. 

‘During these three weeks I have decided to write to you 
innumerable times but somehow I did not. I have spent whole 
days on the riverside sitting idle and whole nights sleeping 
without turning a single leaf of a single book. I find all energy 
and will to work strangely and suddenly evaporating. I don’t 
know the reason and I am not trying to find out. At the back 
of it all I’m also conscious of something momentous 
happening in the near future which will pull me violently 
into activity—even of a desperate nature. It seems to me that 
an opportunity is about to unveil itself which will throw me 
onto the road to great work.... something remarkable 
happening which will force me to shake off the inert laziness 
and to plunge headlong into something which will carry me 
very far by its very momentum.... The uncertainty of the 
present and the future is very oppressing—and I’m unable to 
find a force inside me which could make me oblivious of 
this and compel me to work methodically. Tell me what to 
do. I’m extremely sad.’ 

He is disheartened because after all the efforts he has put 
in—and the success he has met with among the students— 
technical difficulties and the pressures on the state government 
and the UGC respectively have placed him in a humiliating 
position where he is never sure which of them is responsible 
for paying his salary. The possibility of his being made 
permanent seems highly unlikely as Garhwalis are always 
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given priority on such matters. Under such conditions he feels 
it would be better to return to Delhi and do nothing, rather 
than to continue in Garhwal. 

To escape the inconveniences and irritations of life in 
Garhwal, Safdar starts trekking—‘the excursions, long and 
tiring, help to pass the time; otherwise life is wretched and 
miserable here’—and strikes up a friendship with the easy- 
going and merry Prabhat Upreti. Together they followed the 
Alaknanda to its source in the mountains. Upreti’s account of 
their experiences would be published years later, after Safdar’s 
death. 

‘He loved the river,’ Upreti writes, ‘and could get lost in 
the playful tossing of its waves and the changing colours of 
its waters. It brought him peace but also a deep sense of 
detachment. One day we were walking along the river bank 
with a group of friends, when I suddenly stopped and said to 
him, Safdar, I feel like I have stood at this spot, exactly like 
this, a thousand years ago. Our companions laughed at the 
idea, but Safdar only looked at me for a long while. Then he 
said, Upreti doesn’t just say things like that.... As often 
happens with such conversations, we started talking about 
instances when one feels that one has already been to a place 
being visited for the first time. The same pathways, the same 
river, the same waterways, everything seems familiar. 
Sometimes it happens with people. You meet a man for the 
first time, but you get the feeling of having encountered him 
several times before, of knowing him well. Safdar only joined 
in when he had something to say. Usually he would be 
pensive; the banks of the Alaknanda in the evening were where 
he did his thinking.’ 

‘Sometimes he would cross the river in a ramshackle little 
boat to meet his friend, Dukhanand. Safdar was deeply 
attached to him. His real name was Chandrashekhar Bhatt 
and he taught Geography at the intermediate college in the 
Kilkaleshwar temple township. The temple stood on a peak 
and Dukhanand and his friends lived in a house near it. They 
were six or seven persons in all and lived the lives of the 
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completely unworldly mast fakirs. Safdar and I had given 
them sanyasi names, personalised pre-fixes attached to anand, 
a word expressive of the unbounded pleasure they sought... 
Chandrashekhar Bhatt was always laughing at everything that 
was said. Whenever he saw anyone, particularly someone 
known to him, approaching the group from a distance he 
would start laughing. Like a railway engine starting up slowly 
but clearly, the laughter became louder and more rhythmic, 
coming faster and faster until it reached a crescendo which 
overwhelmed not only the visitor but even passersby. Often 
his laughter continued for five to ten minutes so that people 
wondered if he had taken bhang or was perhaps just plain 
mad. Safdar could never resist this welcome and would always 
join in with him. Those peals of laughter, intermittently 
interspersed with Aur? Kya ho raha hai?...* kahan ho?, 
dissolved the manners, codes, formalities, and explanatory 
critera of worldly norms, and brought you face to face with 
the stark truth: Beta... tum bhi jante ho, hum bhi jante hain, 
phir bhi chutiya bane-banaye jao... jaise bhao! Dukhanand 
of the thin, reedy frame, the Mongolian upward slanting eyes 
and long drooping moustache, and the mischevious cocking 
of his head... Achcha beta?... Humse ustaadi? As a young 
boy he had delighted in threading fine string through a crisp 
currency note, and leaving it on the road while he hid in the 
bushes holding the other end of the string. Whenever anyone 
chanced upon the note in those little used pathways, the urge 
to pick it up after a few furtive glances to ensure that no one 
was in the vicinity, would prove irresistible. Even the rich 
would stoop down to pick it up. Immediately the note would 
be jerked by an unseen hand, and the young Chandrashekhar’s 
ringing laughter would rise out of the clump of bushes in 
which he was hiding. Totally confused and shamefaced, the 
person would flee gathering the folds of his dhoti and lifting 
it up high to facilitate a speedy escape from that laughter. 
‘Kilkaleshwar was Shivji’s abode, and the home of the 
bhangediya. All kinds of preparations of bhang, as also sulfa 
and ganja, were offered as Shivji’s prasad. Dukhanand would 
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always say, Arre yaar, we were born of it and raised on it; 
what effect could it have on us? Safdar had it a couple of 
times but always retained a firm grip on his mental faculties. 
However, the problem was with Dukhanand’s laughter; for 
hours Safdar, clutching his aching abdomen, would be unable 
to control his own laughter.... Those gatherings, which included 
a staunch communist, Comradeanand, among uncompromising 
idealists and pure sensationalists, were incredible but entirely 
befitting the deity for which the region was famous. The sense 
of togetherness and joy experienced in that group was unmixed 
with the petty concerns of practical life. Who was spending 
the money? How did the milk arrive? Who had brought the 
meat, and who had left the eggs? Who was it that was 
carefully cutting the onion and garlic, grinding the spices and 
browning the meat? Who was laughing and who was crying? 
Nothing mattered but the experience and the milieu. There, 
that coat or the trousers hanging on that peg. Take out the 
cash, if there is any, from the pockets. These cigarettes and 
beedis are meant to be smoked. How does it matter who paid 
for them? 

‘I think Safdar spent some of the most carefree days of 
his life with that company. Maybe he forgot some of the 
individuals who comprised it, but he could not have forgotten 
the simple clarity, and the many-coloured hues of the group 
itself. They represented a communion in which a man attains 
such bliss that even the biological urge, the will to survive, 
becomes marginalised. He wrote to me about Dukhanand some 
time later: “Ill always remember Dukhanand. I have his 
photograph up in my room. His reference to me which you 
have conveyed in your letter leaves nothing substantial that I 
can hold on to; it is merely your manner of communication. 
My eyes are misty again, but I will not write to him. What 
good will it do to write to him. Our love cannot increase; 
perhaps only our pain will grow, both his and mine.” Safdar 
never forgot Dukhanand.’ 

Safdar and Upreti organized two treks into the mountains 
with the students. The first trip was to Khirsu, a_ forested 
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region at seven or eight thousand feet. At first everyone 
comfortably walked along together, but as the climb got harder, 
Upreti, the seasoned trekker, noticed that one of the boys 
kept falling back, diverting Safdar into keeping him company 
by pointing out a view here or a tree there. Upreti asked him 
to walk ahead; the others were to walk behind him. Safdar 
wanted to know why he’d done so. Upreti replied that this 
was customary practice with mountaineers. It was not the 
individual’s climb to the greatest heights that was important 
but the teamwork. The destination has to be one that everyone 
reaches. Unlike other sports, coming first is not the primary 
aim for the climber. Trips Lone, a mountaineer from New 
Zealand, whose legendary strength led to his being compared 
to a horse with three lungs, once said that often one has to 
sacrifice the highest peaks in one’s career in order to save 
the life of a team-mate who was sick or too exhausted to 
reach the top. Safdar was deeply influenced by this perspective. 
He learnt many other important things about climbing and 
trekking, but this struck a deep chord in him. If you could 
carry others along with you, now that was something. 

The glorious natural surroundings brought pleasure, 
satisfaction and peace. The pure breezes singing through the 
pine forests, the gently tinkling bells of grazing animals, birds 
winging across the valleys, the bright emerald of terraced fields 
irrigated so painstakingly—he is diverted and absorbed by 
these sights and experiences. He writes home about the trek 
‘to Mahendranchal, a peak barely five and a half thousand 
feet high near Srinagar across the Alaknanda but which 
involves a steep climb for more than nine kilometres from 
Kilkaleshwar across the river. The river, crossed in the boat, 
was fascinatingly inviting and so beautiful that tears welled 
up in my eyes.’ Legend tells how Shiva, in the guise of a 
Bhil warrior, confronted Arjun and fought him on 
Mahendranchal peak. A small hut-like temple commemorates 
the spot where the battle is said to have taken place. From 
the peak, ‘one gets a lovely view of the whole area—from 
the snow-belt of the Himalayas in the north-east to the farthest 
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foothills of Rishikesh and Haridwar in the south-west. Srinagar 
herself appears to be a very heaven on earth with its green 
fields and silver river. The journey was tiring but thrilling. 

‘| walked with a student of mine to a place called Dang 
Chowra (the Stone Platform), fourteen and a half kilometres 
from our house. We stayed in Dang Chowra for three and a 
half hours, cooked our meal over fallen dead branches on the 
bank of a beautiful blue rivulet or brook full of round boulders 
(a brook is called a gadhera here), and then walked back home. 
Again a charming but tiring expedition. 

‘We went on an excursion to Chandravadani. The temple 
devoted to one of the sisters of Parvati is located at the top of 
a hill at an altitude of about eight or nine thousand feet. The 
trekker’s route travels several kilometres through the forest. 
Parts of the forest are covered with snow, but the mountain 
top, on account of the strong sunshine, was free from the 
snow which had melted and flowed down. It is a beautiful 
place and provides a thrilling view of the central Himalayas— 
endless ranges of snow covered peaks—Nandadevi and 
Chowkhamba were clearly visible. Unfortunately the camera, 
though good, could not capture the effect of the snow. Had 
there been a few dark clouds I would probably have been 
able to capture it.’ 

The impact of the magnificent landscape was, however, 
marred by the sight of women carrying bales of cut grass and 
making their way for miles up the forested hillsides to collect 
fodder for their animals and firewood for their hearths. Their 
clothes betrayed their poverty; their perspiring faces showed 
the effort required to complete these thankless tasks. Safdar 
was deeply moved by their plight. He began to photograph 
them, to record their energetic movements. Village women are 
usually dismissive of strangers and can react very sharply when 
attempts are made to photograph them. Apparently Safdar’s 
sympathetic attitude and his general deportment caused them 
no consternation, for in his photographs they are brimming 
with laughter and looking directly into the camera lens. “How 
can their laughter be so spontaneous and easy, even after a 
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whole day’s back breaking labour? Urban elites wax eloquent 
on their beauty and romanticise their freshness. No one seems 
concerned with the need to improve their conditions. How 
long can their lives be sustained as relics of the past? When 
will the benefits of today’s world touch them? When would 
it bring them some happiness and relief?’ His companions 
listened to Safdar in silence. They had seen women toil like 
this since childhood. This was woman’s work. They had never 
questioned the social order, and had come to regard these 
inequalities as natural and inevitable. 

‘I plan to go to Sera, where I hear there are some caves 
with pre-historic paintings. The Sunday after that I will trek 
somewhere else. I have decided to use my holidays and Sundays 
until May in this way.... keep trying, please, for my return to 
Delhi.’ 

Safdar has been worrying about the fact that I am now 
alone, and that Shabnam remains quiet and depressed most 
of the time. Shehla’s decision to return to Delhi will, he is 
certain, help to improve the atmosphere at home, ‘but still I 
feel, and am convinced, that I need to be in Delhi. Not merely 
because I’m wasting my time here—nothing constructive or 
creative will come out of my staying here. Teaching literature 
is not the right vocation for me, and since drama alone cannot 
fetch me a decent livelihood, I’ll have to look for something 
else.’ His desire to be with us is evident in the way he 
expresses concern. “Does your sore thumb pain much? If it is 
still festering I have a wonderful remedy for it. Take a little 
turmeric powder, a little salt, a little alum (phitkari) and heat 
this powder in mustard oil till it is burnt chocolate brown. 
Make a poultice and tie it tightly around the sore spot—it 
will heal within a few hours if not earlier.’ He writes as if he 
is already with us. 

Suddenly, a bolt from the blue—an interview call from 
the university at Srinagar, Kashmir. His reaction is mixed; 
the thought of getting a job at Kashmir unsettles his plans. 
He has prepared himself for returning to Delhi, even if he 
has to face being unemployed. As the news spreads in 
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Garhwal, the Vice-Chancellor calls him, and offers a 
placement on a fixed salary scale and promises that he will 
soon be made permanent. Safdar politely rejects this generous 
offer; he has had his fill of Garhwal University’s manipulative 
functioning. 

His immediate problem now is financial. The shift to 
Kashmir would involve travelling expenses first to Delhi and 
then Srinagar, funds for setting up house and for his stay for 
the first month. To add to his problems he might have to 
forgo a month’s salary in lieu of notice at Garhwal. He could 
expect some relief only after receiving his first salary at 
Kashmir. Of course, the pressure would be less if he could 
get a room in the teachers’ hostel. He is aware that my salary 
cannot stretch to meet his expenses and is considering 
approaching Sehraiji or Amirullah Chacha for a loan. He writes 
of a dream he had early in the morning on the day that he 
received the interview call: ‘I saw Abbu as he was fifteen 
years ago wearing a dull-green pashmina sweater—a polo- 
necked one. He was smoking a cigar and sitting in front of 
his easle. He was painting the Kirti Nagar bridge. One side 
of the bridge was in bright sunshine where he was standing 
as he was now. The other side was in darkness. I was standing 
there as I had been last winter.’ 

Safdar makes a brief trip down to Delhi, collects addresses 
of contacts in Srinagar, and then departs for Kashmir. However, 
as soon as he arrives he is faced with a problem. He is unable 
to meet Sohail’s friend since it is a Sunday and he only has 
the address of his shop. ‘With great difficulty I found lodgings 
in a very expensive hotel away from the centre of the town— 
but it was the cheapest available’. Now, as a stop-gap 
arrangement, he is staying with Masood Qureshi, a lecturer 
at the university and also a distant relative, who has provided 
him with a room and separate bathroom, and welcomed him 
as a member of the family. But Safdar doesn’t want to take 
undue advantage of his hospitality and is looking for suitable 
accomodation. As the rents vary little from area to area, he 1s 
looking at places in Ram Bagh. One of the best residential 
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areas in Srinagar, it is also the area in which Safdar’s bank is 
located. Prof Jayaraman, the head of his department, is 
hoping to fix up Safdar with a wardenship of one of the 
smaller hostels. Although this will mean some administrative 
responisibility, it will free him from the drudgery of organizing 
his own meals. The accomodation would be comfortable and 
he would have more time for study. He writes about his first 
few days at the department: ‘I have got the hang of things 
here—the students are good and the girls are beautiful. The 
head is a very nice fellow. I met the MA class today—they 
are very pleased with me. Negotiations regarding the setting 
up of a theatre society in the university have been initiated, 
lots of students have come and met me and expressed their 
desire to participate in plays. University theatre, I’m told, has 
_ been dead for many years. I see no hostility around and my 
connection with Baba Daud Khaki, Rehmatullah-aleh, has 
created quite a sensation for he happens to be the most revered, 
chief pir of Kashmir. His mazaar is some fifty kilometres 
from the city, there is also a big mosque dedicated to him. 
His grandson, aged 134 years, is still alive. Please send me a 
detailed account of our relation to him along with as many 
names, generation by generation, as you can remember— 
consult the book about the Karkorians if you can find it. 
Very soon I’m to be given a grand feast with eighteen 
preparations of meat at Beejbehara, the place where his shrine 
is located.’ 

His letters were brimming with confidence and he seemed 
to have focused attention on making his relationship with the 
department, the students and the city a meaningful one. For 
the first time since Haneef’s death, I felt that he was able to 
cope with the sorrow that had become part of his personality. 
I was very pleased that he had succeeded where | had failed 
so miserably. His letters displayed the resilience of youth, 
bubbling with life and hope for the future. 

‘Here’s news. I’ve got a place to live in after all and 
such a wonderful place! From the 20th of this month I stay 
in a houseboat on Jhelum till the middle of December. The 
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accomodation will consist of a little room with an attached 
loo and bathroom and a little open deck. The kitchen, and | 
have to do my own cooking, will have to be in the living 
room.... There’s no danger of excessive damp or damage to 
the books because the inside of a houseboat is as dry as a 
roasted peanut. I’m getting the place equipped with the 
minimum necessary furniture—which means a bed, a table, 
and a chair, and a bookshelf. The wooden foor is covered 
with a cheap but thick carpet. The wooden walls with wall 
paper, curtains to cover windows and doors and a tub in the 
bathroom in addition to a modern flush lavatory. For all this, 
inclusive of electricity and hot and cold water, I have to pay 
Rs 130/- a month—which by all standards, I am told, is a 
very good bargain. More so because the boat is permanently 
anchored in Rajbagh, the most posh and clean locality.... There 
are two disadvantages, however. The ceiling is an inch too 
low which means that I have to be stooped nearly all the 
time and the exit door and the connecting doors are very low 
and narrow—I’!I have to bend and squeeze myself whenever 
I have to go out or into the lavatory or to the small deck. But 
these are minor things. I think it is going to be lovely staying 
on a houseboat.... Please don’t worry on my account at all. 
I’m fine here and very happy. I enjoy my work at the 
department, the place is lovely. The lark’s on the wing, the 
snail’s on the thorn, God’s in his heaven and all’s well with 
the world and me!’ He wants his books, the desire to study 
is awakened by the enthusiasm of the students and the 
possibility of registering for his Ph.D at the department. 
Everything is fresh and challenging. 

‘| have quite settled down in my houseboat. Nights are 
lovely when you can see the lights on the other bank, 
particularly those of cars moving over the Zeso Bridge, 
rippling across the water. From now on please write at my 
home address, which is Young Shahzada, Houseboat 47, 
Srinagar, Kashmir.’ 

He has contacted the TV centre in Srinagar, and they 
are interested in having him do some programmes for them. 
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‘My work with the T. V. has not yet started. We are still at 
the stage of table work; the shooting, I believe, will begin 
within two or three weeks. I have prepared a script based on 
Manik Banerji’s story, ‘Madan Tati’, Madan the Weaver—it 
is in one of the selections from his stories, Primeval and 
Other Stories, which I have among my books at home. I 
rather like the script. In addition to the direction, I will be 
doing the music as well. If it clicks then further contracts 
will see to it that I keep getting a little extra money every 
fortnight or every month.’ 

Life, however, is unpredictable, mixing the good with 
the bad, the enthusing with the sobering, hope with despair. 
Safdar receives the news of the serious accident in which his 
cousin Mira has been involved, in the United States, just a 
day before her wedding. He is distraught. ‘I’ve written to 
Auntie again. Even our words of comfort will seem hollow 
and meaningless to her. What can one do at such a great 
distance?’ The news of her condition, which I pass onto him 
as soon as I hear from Husna, is not good. Mira lies in 
hospital, metal clasps inserted in her head and hips; a metal 
rod supports her broken spine. The doctors are afraid she 
might be permanently paralysed, but the family, her parents, 
four brothers, a sister, and her fiancé are sparing no effort, 
either in terms of money or care, to pull her through this 
tragic situation. To meet the astronomical medical expenses, 
two of her brothers have sold their homes, and the third one 
has disposed of the garage that brought him his livelihood. 
The American doctors and hospital staff are overwhelmed to 
see this very Asian form of familial concern. Ultimately their 
love and devotion would work a miracle. Mira would recover. 

Safdar writes home on learning of the sudden, untimely 
death of one of Sohail’s close friends, Neelakanthan. A 
wonderful human being, and a beloved comrade, he was very 
popular and had a wide circle of friends. Shabnam and I had 
spent a fortnight as his guests at the Centre for Development 
Studies, at Uloor, Kerala. It seemed impossible to believe that 
Neelakanthan, just twenty-one years old, was dead. Shabnam 
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was so shocked by the news that she was unable to get up 
from bed for a couple of days. Safdar’s response to the 
accidental deaths of Neelakanthan and his friend Rajiv Nand, 
following as they did close on the heels of Mira’s unfortunate 
accident and Haneef’s death, revealed how profoundly he had 
been influenced by these events. 

Life is completely unpredictable and we do not know how 
many friends we will grieve for in our own uncertain span of 
years. Yet the will to live is the essence of life, and to dwell 
on one’s grief would only make it bitter. Learn to laugh even 
as you grieve, for sorrow forms a part of each life. If you 
have a talent, a commitment, pursue it. If you want to carry 
others along with you, laugh, for no matter how deep your 
sorrow, nobody will mourn with you forever. But if you can 
make others laugh, people will be drawn to you. And that is 
what Safdar always did. Even today, it is his laughter that is 
remembered and valued. And on that day, too, his letter had 
ended on a practical note: ‘I hope you get this letter before 
Dr Jayaraman comes to visit you. If that Armenian cognac is 
still there and you don’t have some better use for it, give it 
to him.’ Life carries on. 

‘| am going to Amarnath during the vacations, alone and 
on foot. I think it will be lovely. After that I'll visit Shehla 
at Dalhousie.’ Although he started out on his trek to Amarnath 
two days later than he had planned, he completed the journey, 
which ought to have taken five days, within two and a half 
days. ‘I walked rapidly and without sufficient rest or food— 
I was so fatigued that I went to sleep as soon as I returned to 
the houseboat. | slept till late evening and only then rose to 
cook my supper and eat it. In spite of all the weariness I 
enjoyed myself immensely and I think that it was worth all 
the trouble. I went alone, and in future too, I think I will 
always go alone.’ 

Soon after, he writes about moving out of the house- 
boat. ‘I have had to take a decision which is very painful to 
me. In my first excitement I had told you what a wonderful 
place the houseboat was to live in and how the few 
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discomforts would not be really felt.... Well, I was wrong. 
The greatest trouble is that the ceiling is so low that I can’t 
study in the boat—I only read lying in bed or squatting on 
the floor-boards—both places being extremely unsuitable and 
uncomfortable for studying or writing.’ He has shifted into 
the flat below Dr Jayaraman’s apartment in the posh Ram 
Bagh area and is now ‘very well settled. I’m extremely 
comfortable and am finding studying very easy—in fact the 
new house is stimulating me.’ With Mrs Raman’s help, Safdar 
has brightened up his two rooms with the curtains and bed- 
spreads that I had sent with him. The furniture, too, is more 
than adequate—almirahs, including a ‘glass-covered’ one that 
he is using as a bookcase, a writing-table and ‘sturdy Victorian 
chairs’, a dining-table and two chairs, and in the kitchen, a 
spacious counter and lots of shelves. “A carpeted corridor’ 
connects the rooms, and the house itself has gardens on two 
sides. “‘Ammaji you must not get entangled with anything 
during the Dussehra vacations. Come and stay with me. 
Everyone here is very keen to meet you after the great 
impression which you and the rest of the family have made 
on Jayaraman. Please Ammaji, you must come and see what 
a fine place I have got here and how I am living.’ 

His new surroundings have inspired confidence and hope. 
‘Rehearsals for the play I’m doing have begun and are 
proceeding very well—I’m sure this production, in spite of 
the inexperienced actors I’m working with, will be the most 
mature and finely realised, designed and executed thing I’ve 
ever done—so confident am I of what I’m about.’ However, 
the rent Safdar has to pay for the new accomodation is fairly 
steep at two hundred and fifty rupees a month. Aware of the 
financial constraints that I was faced with after Haneef’s death, 
Safdar had wanted to send some money to me every month. 
I encouraged him to do so although I had gathered from Dr 
Jayaraman’s account that his resources were severely limited 
after paying the rent. I have always preferred to manage within 
my own resources, neither saving nor depending on others, | 
but I felt that I could keep this aside for him in a separate 
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account, so that he would not have to borrow from 
others when he needed some extra money. ‘Hamid is 
leaving for Iran on Sunday the Sth. I paid him this morning. 
Had it not been for Hamid’s loan, I would certainly have 
saved those 300 rupees this month.’ Since he has had some 
disagreement with the TV centre over some changes to his 
script, he has refused to do any programmes until the issue is 
settled on his terms. Obviously he will face financial 
difficulties. 

‘[ hope all the formalities for Shabnam’s departure are 
over—whatever remains to be done shall be taken care of 
when I come.’ He is coming to Delhi for a week before 
Shabnam leaves for Moscow University. Like most elder 
brothers, he worries about whether she would be able to 
handle the sudden exposure after leaving the protective home 
environment. ‘Shabnam in spite of her years is still very 
young—she has an affectionate, gullible and trusting nature. 
She needs to be warned to be on her guard and, though it is 
hateful of me to say this, to always start with doubt and 
suspicion rather than belief and trust.” He wants to know 
why I haven’t been writing regularly to Shehla, particularly 
since I feel that she is nervous by temperament and easily 
upset. Shouldn’t I then be even more careful to see that letters 
reached her regularly? Obviously, neither Safdar nor Shehla 
are able to visualize the pressures under which I am managing 
the home, my school, the marketing, and a million other 
responsibilities that have now fallen on me alone. Shabnam’s 
impending departure nas complicated matters even more as 
there are so many things that require to be done. Our financial 
constraints have not made things any easier—over the last 
month and a half, I have had to hand-knit five full-sleeved 
sweaters for her as I could not afford to buy ready-made 
cardigans. The important thing is that she likes them. But 
then Safdar and Shehla complain that I don’t write to them 
often enough. The fact is that I am only able to write letters 
around midnight, and if the day has been too exhausting, | 
leave them pending for the following night. 1 am trying my 
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best to keep them all happy! 

Safdar comes to Delhi for five or six days. They are 
spent running around, finalizing Shabnam’s departure, seeing 
her off and making a few rushed visits with close friends. 
Before I can even absorb it all he returns to Kashmir and | 
am left alone. My children have found their chosen paths in 
life; home will now be a place to come back to when things 
are in transition, or when a break is needed. Overwhelmed 
by the sudden sense of isolation, I write to Safdar of my 
loneliness. His reply is sensitive and positive. ‘I meant to 
write to you immediately (on returning) but the daily schedule 
is so demanding that I just don’t get the time.... It must be 
terrible to be alone for the greater part of the day. Does Sohail 
come back home early? Ask Usha to spend some time with 
you daily. I wish you’d find some way of taking a long leave 
to come and stay with me for a couple of years. In the 
meantime couldn’t you, if you find enough energy, think of 
joining Janam and doing a bit of theatre—it is the most 
absorbing and rewarding kind of work experience I know.’ 

I sensed that Safdar’s involvements were acquiring a 
definite direction. He was investing his energy in the 
performing arts and visual media and it was these areas that 
stimulated him, although professionally, he was still teaching. 
He had been offered a challenging UGC proposal, which 
would also bring some extra payment. ‘I’m to conduct a two- 
week theatre workshop for college teachers at the Women’s 
College. Mrs Bartholomew is coming from Delhi as visiting 
lecturer. In a week’s time the Dramatics Society work would 
also begin in a big way. Along with all this will be the 
responsibilities regarding the management of the hostel as 
well. I just don’t know how I will manage all this. But I’m 
taking good care of my health. Did you receive the hundred 
rupees I sent through Rakesh? Please write soon. And for 
heaven’s sake do not be unhappy on my account. I only wish 
you could think the way I do. The last thing I wish is to 
have you being unhappy because of me. 

‘I was called by the director of T.V. again. He is pressing 
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me to take up a few regular features like quiz and youth 
programmes, but I think I will wait for some time before I 
decide to finally take the plunge. Although they fetch good 
money, such programmes are time consuming and not very 
interesting. However, the director has shown interest in the 
T.V. rights of the play I’m doing and I’ll be adapting it shortly 
after the performances.’ He is doing so much that it is 
impossible to be home before nightfall, at which time he 
finds it “extremely unpleasant to start cooking—I’m seriously 
thinking of going back onto porridge again!’ 

The play Safdar has been working on has entered the last 
stage of rehearsals and tension is mounting because most of 
the things required are not to be found easily and the university 
is niggardly in allocating and releasing money. The first show 
at the Women’s College is fixed for 19 September; the ticketed 
shows will follow at Tagore Hall. ‘It is ironic that the 
commercial premiere of my first play here is going to be 
held on the first anniversary of Abbu’s death, i.e. 26 
September. I guess it is such ironies that make up the sum 
total of our existence.’ 

The sombre tone changes. ‘I saw an advertisement for a 
theatre workshop for children in Delhi. How much I would 
like to do something like that! Sometimes | think you’re 
extremely lucky in having found your true vocation. To me 
the very idea of trying to discover little minds in the process 
of formation, becoming conscious of little things, small blades 
of grass, every moment of their existence, when every new 
object is a momentous experience is a thrilling idea. ] wonder 
when I'll be able to find my true vocation and find the means 
to apply myself to it.’ 

When I receive his next letter, I have little doubt in my 
mind that he has in fact found both his vocation and the will 
to pursue it. ‘I promised to write to you twice a week. | 
haven't done it. To explain a fact, I realise, 1s not to alter it, 
but I was literally neck deep in work connected with the 
premiere of my play. There was absolutely no team work 
and | had to do everything from the booking of the hall, to 
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arranging the lights, designing, painting and pasting of posters, 
sale of tickets, inviting the guests, arranging refreshments 
during stage rehearsals and performances, printing of 
brochures, moving stage properties from the university to the 
hall, purchase of make-up materials, borrowing of military 
and police uniforms and costumes from the TV centre, 
borrowing of a tape recorder from AIR and a thousand other 
things. However, the play went splendidly and has electrified 
the audiences. The authorities are ashamed that they did not 
aid me earlier, the governor of the state is thrilled with the 
production, theatre, radio and TV people admit that they have 
never seen anything of the kind before, various schools, 
colleges and theatre groups want me to direct plays for them, 
the director of Doordarshan wants to make a film of the play. 
Having started with a cipher, borrowing money right, left, 
and centre I invested Rs 2400/- into the production and after 
having settled all the bills and repaid the debts I still made a 
profit of more than Rs 1500/- which will finance the next 
production in March ’78.’ 

His camera has finally arrived. Ever since Sabiha’s 
marriage to Rajan who is a photographer, Safdar had shown 
a keen interest in photography and had been saving whatever 
he could to acquire a camera. Finally, with some assistance 
from me, he had been able to get a good one. He says he 
will wait for me to arrive to take his first photographs. His 
mood is bouyant as he looks forward to my trip during the 
October vacation. ‘You'll find it hard to believe that I’m 
actually following your instructions nearly to the letter. In 
the morning I have two boiled eggs, a glass of milk, 4-6 
slices of bread with butter and jam, some processed cheese 
and coffee. At 4.30 I take some more bread, butter and cheese 
with coffee. For supper, it’s three chapattis spread with ghee, 
which I have either with dal or potato and nutri-nugget curry. 
Please send me a detailed recipe for preparing paya (trotters}— 
I’ve arranged for the butcher to deliver them every Sunday.” 

He has earned some extra money from a couple of TV 
programmes, ‘more to my taste’, which he is now doing on 
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a freelance basis. The Jayaramans and Hamid are ‘pressing 
me to get a new sweater and a coat. May I?’ My suspicions 
are aroused. Does he want my acquiesence for some major 
decision in the very near future that he is playing the obedient 
son to this hilarious extent? 

I visited Kashmir during the Dussehra vacations. Safdar 
had asked Kajal to arrange for me to travel first-class on the 
train and inform him accordingly. Since it was not possible 
to get a reservation in the first-class, I travelled second-class 
as I usually did. However, Safdar, disappointed not to find 
me in any of the first-class compartments at Jammu station, 
went back to Srinagar without even looking for me in the 
second-class. All the while, I was patiently waiting for him 
outside my compartment near the end of the platform. Finally, 
when even the coolies had left the platform, I realized that, 
for some reason or other, Safdar would not be able to meet 
me and I would have to make my way to Srinagar on my 
own. Hauling my luggage into the station building, I waited 
for a while before enquiring about the buses leaving for 
Srinagar from the station. Unfortunately, the last bus had 
departed by then, and there were no buses until the next 
morning. I could have spent the night in the waiting-room at 
the station, but I was still clutching at one last hope that 
Safdar might come to fetch me later in a friend’s car, so I 
decided to remain on the platform. Of course, nothing of the 
sort happened. I spent the night on a bench, sleeping on a 
bed of newspapers, inadequately covered by a small quilt and 
a shawl that I had carried with me for the journey. Early next 
morning I boarded the very first bus to Srinagar. With the 
help of a coolie, who carried my luggage, I reached Safdar’s 
rooms at Ram Bagh. I had arrived not a moment too soon. 
Safdar was about to leave for the station to see if I was on 
the train arriving that day. 

During my stay, Safdar provided for all my comforts but 
he was in college for the better part of the day, and I didn’t 
feel like going around sightseeing on my own. Nothing could 
be done about this as he had to complete and revise courses 
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with the students. I spent most of the day either with Mrs 
Raman and her daughter Abli, or else tidying up the house 
and cooking. Unfortunately, the fumes of the kerosene stove 
in the kitchen aggravated my chronic allergic condition and 
within a few days my eyes were swollen and | was itching 
all over. Safdar was most upset and, within a few hours, 
arranged for a gas stove to be sent over from a friend’s place. 
After that I had no problem, and Safdar delighted in feasting 
on his mother’s cooking even though he was so far from 
home. 

Mrs Raman had a guest staying with her at the time, 
who had been invited by the Ministry of Education to conduct 
workshops with primary and nursery schoolteachers on 
improving methods of teaching in Srinagar. That was how I 
first met Molayashree Roy, like me a teacher of young 
children. An intelligent young woman of medium height, with 
gently curling hair and an almond-shaped face dominated by 
large, bright eyes, she had arrived freshly from David Hasbro’s 
experimental school in Bangalore. The training made available 
there was very highly regarded at the time. Mala was running 
several projects in different village schools and spent some 
time in as many of the schools as she could manage each 
day. Therefore, she had been provided with a jeep and driver 
for the duration of her visit. Safdar and she insisted that there 
could be no better way for me to get acquainted with the 
area than to accompany her on her visits. The idea appealed 
to me, and J decided to go along with her from the very next 
morning. An official from the ministry also accompanied Mala. 
] remember our first meeting because of his unhappiness over 
not having had enough time to consume his usual breakfast. 
Of course, since we were to be out for the whole day, he had 
managed four parathas, two eggs, a large glass of milk, 
fourteen almonds and some walnuts! Our early departure, 
however, had prevented him from having the two apples 
which normally rounded off his daily menu. I couldn't help 


thinking that it would have been nice for us if he had brought — 


the apples along with him. We had only had buttered toast 
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with tea before leaving the house. We reached our first halt— 
a local village school. The beautiful, well-dressed Kashmiri 
women would have put any of Delhi’s upper-middle-class 
teachers to shame. They cast furtive glances at our simple 
attire, but were too polite to interrupt their work and openly 
stare at us. They were preparing material for introducing the 
alphabet to young children and were coping well. A few 
questions, some suggestions, a bit of advice, and off we went 
to the next school. We covered many workshops and I recall 
being impressed by Mala’s rapport with the teachers. 

The next few days flew by, driving through the beautiful 
Kashmiri countryside with its picturesque villages dotting the 
green terraced fields. | only saw women working in the fields, 
clad in black or brown ferans, with scarves tied tightly around 
their heads. In fact, the men were only seen in groups at 
roadside tea shops. On the Sunday just before I left Srinagar, 
Safdar took me to see the Chasma-Shahi and Shalimar 
Gardens. 

Back to Delhi, to monotony, to being alone once more. I 
wrote to Safdar but cannot recall today what it was that I had 
said. ‘I was greatly distressed to read your letter yesterday. I 
know it is terrible to be alone, and must be infinitely more 
so for a person of your age, especially when you have had 
such a busy and eventful life.’ Had I revealed my sense of 
isolation through some careless remark? ‘I was depressed for 
a long time—then I suddenly took a decision—or rather finally 
made-up my mind about something that I have been debating 
with myself for many days now—even before you came 
here—and wrote to a few friends to find me a job in Delhi.’ 
Although I know that he has other reasons as well for the 
decision to return to Delhi, I am upset that he has been 
troubled on my account. I prefer to keep my problems to 
myself. Perhaps this can be regarded as a flaw in my 
personality. ‘I am convinced that I need to be in Delhi 
now... nothing constructive or creative will ever come out of 

my staying here. I’m also of the mind that teaching literature 
is not the right vocation for me—much better will be an 
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executive post somewhere which is at least free of any hollow 
pretension of intellect or nobility of profession.’ He considers 
the possibility of ‘persuading Uncle Joe to sponsor my study 
of drama in the USA for two years or so, after which it will 
be easy to adjust here.’ In a final defiant tone, not entirely 
lacking in bitterness, he says, ‘and to hell with my Ph.D.— 
who wants it anyway?’ 

He is irritable, and nothing seems to be right. There is no 
work in the department, ‘so it’s difficult to pass the time’; 
he’s done a TV interview with an American journalist and 
has two more programmes lined up, ‘but I’ve refused to do 
the programmes—lI don’t think I’Il do any more.’ Then, in a 
manner characteristic of young people, whose frustrations 
represent an impatience to move ahead, he reveals his 
confidence in himself: ‘Please don’t be worried on my account. 
I’m well and know how to take care of myself. I’m not as 
gullible as you think, and I’m not easily influenced—in fact 
I’m hardly influenced by the people I meet—but I know you 
wouldn’t believe it. I humour people and like to make them 
think that I’m improving by their company. This makes them 
happy, and I like to make people happy. Sometimes it happens 
that I meet the kind of people who are very much like me or 
who have qualities that I’m determined to like—I become 
intimate with such people immediately. But you must 
remember again that I’m not a fool, a simpleton or a gullible 
person.’ 

Safdar comes home for a few days, and on his return to 
Srinagar, writes to say that although he could see from my 
expression when he left the house that I was upset with him, 
I should be reassured because he is still my ‘loving son’ and 
everything will soon be all right between us once again. His 
next letter, wishing me for my birthday, is signed off with 
his childhood pet name, Rajju. I cannot resist this gesture of 
reconciliation. For sometime he and I had not been able to 
see eye-to-eye on matters of importance. I suppose this should 
be expected when one’s children grow up and demand, quite 
correctly, the right to make their own decisions. I could see 
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the logic of this position but was obviously emotionally 
unprepared when our differences arose. Perhaps this was due 
to my sense of insecurity after Haneef’s untimely death. For 
forty years we had been together, living through tumultous 
times. We had had our ups and downs, but the struggle to 
rebuild our lives and raise our children had brought us very 
close to each other. Through our darkest days | had never 
lost the hope that our lives could only improve with the 
passage of time, as our difficulties and anxieties about the 
future of our children would eventually be resolved. And 
indeed, they had grown up in a manner that gave us no cause 
for shame. At this juncture, Haneef’s death came as a terrible 
blow that left me numbed and shocked. The possibility that I 
might have to grow old without him was something which 
had never even crossed my mind. Perhaps the children had 
some idea of my fragile emotional state. If they did grasp 
something of it, their sensitivity would have to be commended, 
for | was never one to openly express emotion. I’ve always 
disliked exaggerated displays of feeling, but I do realize that 
there must be a middle path between exhibitionism and my 
stifled reticence. Unfortunately, I could never find it. 

One of my letters to Safdar obviously mentioned, among 
other things, that I was troubled by a pain in my legs. He 
replies immediately. ‘It is alarming to hear of this pain below 
the knees. Have you been to Dr Qasim? Please do not delay 
it. Ammaji, believe me I’m very sorry and I feel very guilty 
for having been the cause of so much pain to you and so 
little pleasure. I confess that I was so lost in myself that I 
had become insensitively negligent to you and everyone else 
at home. It was a phase and I assure you, it has passed. 

‘| haven’t moved into the hostel yet, for as soon as it 
became known that I was to have the wardenship various 
intrigues started. The hostel is a lucrative source of income 
for the corrupt. Between March and October, the warden 
purchases foodstuffs and other articles worth well over two 
lakhs of rupees. Those who have been involved so far are 
resisting me, but the Registrar is firm and the order should 
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be released by the day after tomorrow. It will také another 
week before I can move in because | have to take charge of 
the premises and the finances. Till then I am with the Ramans. 

‘There are no flowers in the Valley yet, except for 
Narcissus. It has been extremely cold and wet ever since the 
day after I arrived. Even at two in the afternoon we move 
about bent double with the cold, hands buried deep in the 
pockets, shivering. And this morning ice cold winds have 
started blowing. As soon as the flowers come out I'll send 
you photographs—if Rajanji sends me a colour reel, I'll send 
you transparencies.’ 

Matters regarding his Ph.D are still stalled; he will not 
be able to register before next August which is several months 
away. Besides, the courses he is now teaching are either 
entirely new or else include subjects with which he has only 
a cursory acquaintance. As a result, preparing lectures leaves 
little time for his own intellectual pursuits. | am troubled by 
the obstacles he is facing. Haneef had always felt that the 
disturbed conditions which prevented him from continuing 
his studies and acquiring an appropriate degree had been an 
impediment which he could never overcome later on in life. 
It remained a drawback that prevented him from doing the 
things he wanted to, and I was acutely aware of his sense of 
deprivation. This had its repercussions on the entire family. 
Neither of us wanted our children to feel disadvantaged 
because they lacked a proper education. Now that Haneef 
was no longer with us, | was even more deeply concerned 
about such things. I felt I owed it to him to see that the 
children were not diverted by their other preoccupations, and 
when they were, I worried about their future. Of course, | 
should not have been unduly perturbed by the fact that they 
did have so many other commitments and diversions. After 
all, we had reared them to be capable of making their own 
decisions in life. Was it necessary that those decisions be the 
same as the ones we had made for them? 


‘The wardenship issue has not been settled yet. I’m afraid : 


this may prove to be more troublesome than convenient. The 
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hostel accounts are in a fearful mess. | will have to struggle 
hard to straighten out many entanglements. I’m wondering if 
all this trouble of fighting an army of corrupt and powerful 
people is after all worth it or not. In any case the affairs of 
the hostel will draw heavily on my time. This evening I’m 
going to a place called Gagribal to look for accomodation.’ 
There is some good news on the financial front. The state 
university lecturers are to receive dearness allowance at fifty 
per cent of central rates from January, and then at seventy 
per cent from April onwards. ‘I don’t know the central DA 
rates and the office has not yet worked out what the benefits 
will amount to. There will be some increase in the total salary. 
This will put me in the income-tax bracket and, for all I 
know, these grants may be no benefit at all.’ At any rate, 
Safdar feels it would ‘not be unreasonable to expect a monthly 
saving of around three hundred rupees from April. What am 
I to do with these savings? I suggest that, keeping about a 
hundred for myself, I should send the rest to your Delhi 
account towards the building of the house. It is not much but 
about two to three thousand a year is not bad, is it? Please 
let me know what you want me to do with the money... 
Work in the department is on full swing. Two hours of lectures 
in the morning, followed by two hours of tutorial or seminar 
work in the afternoon. Besides, work related to the theatre 
workshop next month has also begun. I’m occupied the whole 
day and come back exhausted about 6.30 in the evening.’ 
Safdar’s concern for Janam is not diminished by his 
absence from Delhi. He inquires about Shehla and Sohail, 
both of whom are involved in a Janam production. ‘Have 
you been to see any of the rehearsals? 1 hear that they are 
going on, but poorly. How sad, especially because | had re- 
started the whole thing (Janam’s activity) with great hopes 
but, sitting here, | can’t do anything about it. Ammayi, could 
you ask Amirullah Chacha if there is any hope of my getting 
a job in his office? This place is so small and there is 
practically no scope for the kind of work I want to do. I have 
constantly to live below my level. | feel as if I am wasting 
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my life here. Only in Delhi or Calcutta would I be able to 
fully realise myself and lead a meaningful life.’ 

His next letter also displays dissatisfaction and agitation. 
‘Less than an hour ago I dissociated myself from the theatre 
workshop I had so ambitiously and lovingly designed. I was 
keenly looking forward to it. Then something happened this 
afternoon, I had a fierce quarrel with two people and resigned 
my part in the project. It is unfortunate that it won’t run 
without me, but there is no way out. I cannot be persuaded 
back into it.’ 

He wants me to understand why he is acting as he does, 
distinguishing his behaviour sharply from the immaturity of 
childhood or adolescence. “‘Ammaji, you have always observed 
that from my earliest childhood I’ve been doing things by 
fits and starts. I would take up one thing, be totally absorbed 
and lost in it for a time, and then give it up altogether for 
something else. Painting, clay modelling, music, patang baazi. 
I carried on like this for a long time. It was the same with 
friendships. Sooner or later, I’d be disenchanted with my 
friends and then give them up, drop them like hot potatoes! 
Sometimes I wonder if I’m still like that. I don’t think so. 
You must have noticed that my interest in the theatre has 
been constant for the past seven years, and you could not 
have missed how I’ve realised more and more that theatre is 
my life. My interest in literature has deepened over the last 
eight years. Not in a mercenary or professional way but as 
something which is of great importance to me. Am I trying 
to justify myself like an adamant child? No, I am trying to 
understand myself—honestly and sincerely.’ 

Finally, he asserts his independence. ‘I told you once that 
my way of looking at life is far different from yours or 
Abbuji’s. I want to live my own life in my own way. And 
that is all that matters to me. I have come to acquire a view 
of life which precludes the possibility of regrets or remorse. 
Every experience is had for its own sake. You may think that 
I have been corrupted; I know that I am innocent, pure and 
good. And in my own little way I have shared the truth of 
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my vision with many people and they have seen its beauty 
and have become better men.’ 

Now that he has been relieved of the pressure of 
organizing the UGC theatre workshop, Safdar is concentrating 
on building up the students’ Dramatics Society. ‘Rehearsals 
began today. Work is heavy—what with directing four plays 
simultaneously and managing a crowd of sixty boys and girls. 
And such diverse plays as a 13th century Chinese play, an 
18th century English comedy of manners, a 20th century 
Brechtian play and a 20th century American play!... I'll try 
to write to you daily—I hope I can find the time. This sounds 
very high brow—but I’m just too damned busy. 

‘It’s been an awfully cold day. Wet and clammy. The 
rain started before dawn, a light drizzle has continued all 
day. Towards four in the afternoon it started coming down 
heavily—since then it’s been raining cats and dogs. It reminds 
me of the torrential, windy showers when we used to be in 
the Danpur compound. At 6.30 in the evening, when I was 
returning from the rehearsals, the temperature was so low 
that the river was steaming like a boiling cauldron. It was 
pleasant to dip my hands in the warm water. This is curilous— 
as the temperature of the water takes longer to go down than 
the air temperature does, whenever there is a sharp fall in 
temperature, the water, being warmer than the surrounding 
air, starts steaming.... My health is much better—no cough, 
no cold, no itching in the head. I don’t see sunken cheeks 
when I shave in the morning, and I’ve more flesh on my 
bones. You'll see more of me when I come home next. 

‘My dear Ammaji, for two days all flights between 
Srinagar and Delhi have been suspended. The road 1s also 
closed. So you will get this letter and my two earlier letters 
together. All through the night the valley has been lashed by 
fearfully sharp winds and very heavy rains and sleet. The 
Jhelum has risen, water is flowing very close under the Zeso 
bridge. The current is extremely fast and frightening. The 
stretch we call the Lake District is filled with water. Raj 
Bagh is threatened with floods—tonight the army is busy 
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reinforcing spots that are likely to breach. The cold is terrible. 
At nine this morning the temperature was | C, and the 
maximum that the mercury rose to during the day was 5.3 C. 
Very few students came to the campus. Fortunately attendance 
at the rehearsals was complete.’ 

Safdar knew that if theatre was to be his life’s goal, it 
would be necessary to find an alternative source of livelihood. 
That this alternative should be in academics had ceased to be 
an attractive idea. The experience of Garhwal and Kashmir 
had convinced him that academic bureaucracies reduced the 
aura of freedom associated with a university environment to 
hollow pretension. The idea of securing a wardenship at 
Kashmir had had to be given up because of stiff opposition 
from entrenched beneficiaries. Now, he writes, an appointment 
as Assistant Dean of Students’ Welfare is being explored. 
This would also mean that he could be given accomodation 
on the campus on a priority basis, but ‘things don’t move 
fast here—everyone seems to be dragging his feet. What a 
wretched place.... | am unable to do any good work here. In 
class the futility of what I am doing becomes appallingly 
evident. A majority of the students expect to be taught like 
school children, the best of them only half register what is 
being said, and that too they forget because one, they do not 
read enough, and two, they are unable to correlate things. 
Whatever theatre I am doing here is inferior to what I can do 
in Delhi—and I’m doing the best that is possible here. It is 
a small place. It is not enough, I realise, to be good men, it 
is more important to have a wide mental and emotional 
canvas. But here things are narrow, petty and small. So the 
good men here are useless men, in spite of themselves.’ 

He is worried about the fact that the disbursement of 
dues, still pending from Garhwal, ‘has been postponed again 
due to red-tape. But it is intriguing not to have heard from 
either Pantjj or Sanan, and not even from Sachcha. And I 
even sent a telegram to Sanan a week ago.’ Although classes 
and rehearsals are ‘going ahead full pace’, he wants to know 
‘what was happening to the Janam rehearsals—I haven't heard 
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a thing. I hope the production goes ahead well and on 
schedule—or I’ll have to start from scratch again.’ Do write, 
he says, reminding me that he hadn’t had a letter in twenty- 
six days. 

“Received Sanan’s letter from Garhwal. It is disheartening 
news. Not for another two months or so are the payments 
likely to be made. There is a dispute over whether it will be 
the Accountant-General’s office that will pay the arrears or 
the University. And the cases of those who have left are being 
considered separately. Sanan is making all the necessary 
arrangements. He promises to keep me informed. I can do 
nothing but wait.’ His irritation with Kashmir appears to be 
further aggravated. The weather is cold, wet and windy; his 
plans to save money have received a set-back now that 
accomodation on campus appears impossible. ‘In spite of your 
reassuring reminders about how balanced and reasonable a 
Marxist ought to be, | am miserable and thoroughly disgusted 
with this place. I feel like resigning—and I may do it too. 
I’m in a dangerous state these days. If only I had some 
alternative means of earning my livelihood in Delhi I wouldn’t 
stay here for another minute. I have applied for a post in the 
Modern School. I’m unhappy here, and I can’t lie and tell 
you that I’m fine and busy.’ 

He is bothered by a severe headache which ‘starts daily 
at around 3.30 p.m. and continues till I fall asleep. With this 
headache I have to conduct the daily rehearsal for two hours— 
and it’s a noisy affair. By the time I come back I’m exhausted 
and the pain doesn’t permit me even to read. I just lie in bed 
with a pillow over my head.’ He has made an appointment 
with the best optician in town, but asks Sohail to make 
enquiries about ‘a team of Soviet doctors’, whose recent visit 
to Delhi he has read about. ‘One of the doctors, I believe, 
has trained some Delhi doctors, at the AIIMS | suppose, to 
conduct a simple ten-minute operation for myopic patients. 
This operation restores normal eyesight and one can do away 
with specs or contact-lenses altogether.’ 

However, he is encouraged by a small raise in salary and 
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the possibility of receiving arrears shortly. ‘I’ll get the 
embroidered feran that Shehla asked for and send it in April.’ 
In spite of the bitter cold, there is a promise of warmth. ‘One 
can see the spring here, hear it, but not feel it yet. The ground 
is lush green all around, the willows are bursting with little 
bud-like leaves. There is a bush that grows wild here, which 
is suddenly covered with small yellow blossoms—it looks 
lovely. The almond trees are full of tender mauve and pink 
blossoms. When it is partly clear, the sky is a deep blue. 
You can hear the birds and the bees all around—they start 
before dawn and can be heard till after dusk. Crickets sing 
merrily all night—I can hear one right now somewhere up in 
the attic. But the cold is still here—the night temperature is 
0 C or 1 C and the day temperature, on bleak days like 
today, doesn’t go higher than 4-6 C. We still go about fully 
covered with heavy woollens—our hands deep in our pockets, 
necks drawn in turtle-like, and backs bent. It’ll be another 
month, I guess, before we can feel the advancing summer.’ 
In reply to queries in my letter, Safdar sends the following 
clarification: ‘I didn’t actually apply to the Modern School. I 
just wrote to the Principal, telling him who I was and what | 
had been doing, in response to an advertisement in the papers 
more than a fortnight or so ago. They need a teacher in 
English for the higher classes, but it has been so long since 
I wrote to him that I have stopped expecting a reply. What 
intrigues me, however, and makes me apprehensive is that 
Sehraiji hasn’t replied at all to any of my letters. I wonder 
what is wrong. Did you talk to Amirullah Chacha, or 
Yagyadutt? I am beginning to lose all hopes of getting back 
to Delhi soon.’ He feels he has become indifferent to the 
Dramatics Society, which now boasts only one actress as he 
has had to throw out the other girls who were not taking it 
seriously. However, he is doing several TV programmes— 
‘one an interview with a socio-biologist, Father Hughes, and 
another, an illustrated talk on Hispano-Arab art. I'll save some 
of this extra money here; the rest I'll send to you.’ He is 
happy to learn of the Janam play being ‘put up after all. I 
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hope they give a good account of themselves and don’t let 
down the name of Janam.’ 

In his next letter he asks: ‘Did you remind Sohail about 
the information to be given to Tripathi regarding my role in 
Mrinal Sen’s film? Tripathi is to be given my office address 
and asked to inform me well in advance about when I’m 
expected to be where.’ He is trying in all directions to get an 
opening that would mean a return to Delhi. ‘No news from 
Sehraii so far. What happened to the embassy job—did you 
have a word with Chacha jaan? I’m eager to learn what 
happened. Do write.’ Although he has found a relatively 
inexpensive, independent set of rooms that he would be 
shifting into within a week, he is ‘so depressed’ that he doesn’t 
know what to do with himself. ‘Everyday the realisation that 
I am wasting my time here is becoming stronger—coupled 
with a growing sense that I’m in the wrong profession. But 
what else am I equipped, trained or qualified to do? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. Given my talent, I can’t make a living 
out of dramatics, and no firm will pay me enough to get me 
a decent living. No one will even take me as a clerk. Unless 
I’m able to join the army of useless parasites who live on the 
charity of foreign embassies I don’t think I’Il ever settle down. 
Please say something that will really help me—I’m sick of 
hearing counsels and suggestions.’ 

Now that he has shifted his books and other belongings 
to the new flat, the wardenship has finally been offered to 
him, but he no longer wishes to be burdened by the 
responsibilities it involves. ‘I had the great pleasure of turning 
down the favour—this came as a big surprise to the 
authorities.” Safdar has decided that he will not remain in 
Kashmir for long. Even now he is sustained only by whatever 
theatre he is able to do with the students. ‘Nothing happened 
today except that rehearsals for the Chinese play ( a Hindi 
translation of The Orphan of Chao) were started. The response 
of the students is as enthusiastic as for the earlier play. 
Fortunately we need only one girl for this play.’ 


; There is a postscript to the letter: “When you, Shehla and 
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Sohail come here in summer for trekking why don’t you bring 
Moloyashree along with you? She too wants to trek around 
Kashmir. It will also give you the opportunity to come to 
know her better. PPS. If you don’t like the idea, just forget 
that I suggested it.’ But the very next day he writes to ask, 
‘Did you give thought to my idea? Please let me know soon, 
rather, immediately.’ 

Mala is coming over to collect the pickles I had promised 
to send Mrs Jayaraman, and a book for her daughter, Abli. A 
friend of Mala’s, who will shortly be honeymooning in 
Kashmir, will deliver them to Safdar. Safdar is applying for 
two lecturerships that have fallen vacant at Delhi University. 
‘The interviews are in mid-June or late June. So I might in 
fact be in Delhi for a few days while you are here.’ His next 
letter arrives four days later. He’s been unwell. ‘A feeling of 
hollowness and a burning sensation in my stomach, and 
general weakness. The doctor says it’s acidity. Coffee, tea 
and cigarettes have been stopped. I’ll also have to go on 
boiled food. This simplifies things for me, as I’ll have to be 
doing the cooking from Sunday night onwards.’ Fortunately, 
‘my plays are going well—especially the Brecht play. Some 
of the scenes are working out splendidly. I am also playing a 
role—that of the narrator. Work at the dept. is also going 
well.” He asks me to check out with Sehraiji if he ‘is on 
intimate terms’ with Chaman Nahal of the Delhi University’s 
English Department. 

He writes to me again on 1 May, and on the envelope, 
just below his name he had written ‘May Day!’ He describes 
his new room, which is ‘airy and spacious, only the bathroom 
is uncomfortably narrow.’ It is obviously well located, and 
most articles of daily use, and basic foods are available ‘right 
at my doorstep’. He promises to send me some money as 
soon as he has paid for the gas cylinder. He has heard that 
Shehla ts going to Dalhousie. ‘She could visit me on the way 
back—couldn’t she?’ 

‘Mala is coming here along with her friend Usha at Viji’s 
(Ms Jayaraman) invitation’, he informed me. ‘She will be 
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staying with them for about three weeks. It is such a pity 
that during this time, I will be neck-deep in my theatrical 
work and shall have absolutely no time for her.’ His daily 
schedule is punishing : from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. he is at the 
department, ‘then I rest for half an hour, rehearsals begin at 
4.30 and continue till after nine.’ By the time he gets home 
it is often past ten o’clock and he is too tired to cook. 
Consequently, he is on a milk, bread and butter diet. ‘I 
think I'll start having a nice non-vegetarian lunch at some 
restaurant every Sunday. I’m already sick of milk, bread and 
butter.’ 

Although his next letter talks about the intense cold 
following rain, and being down with a cough and cold, he 
sounds happy. His play is ready and about to be performed 
at the Regional Engineering College. Also, ‘Mala is here with 
me at the moment. I’ll send the almonds and Rs 300/- or 
200/- with her when she returns. During the day, while I’m 
away, she goes to my room and does things like cleaning the 
place, washing my clothes and even cooking.’ He closes on a 
playful note: ‘Rajeev came and gave me the things you had 
sent. You send extremely sophisticated kind of underwear. I 
sold them off immediately to M. L. Pandit!’ 

On 2 June, 1978, Safdar sends news of the first show of 
his Hindi play, performed two days earlier at the Regional 
Engineering College. “They didn’t have an auditorium. I 
converted one side of the room into an acting area using six 
office screens, large blinds from the tennis court, and two 
bedsheets. The audience squatted on the floor on which we 
had spread durries and the performance took place at audience 
level. The play was done in natural light, no mikes, very 
little make-up, but complete with stage-props. The whole thing 
went off like a professional show. The cast were completely 
relaxed, moving around in the audience till half a minute 
before the show began. The REC crowd is notorious for noise 
and thunder—they sat like babes, quiet and open-mouthed. 
They had never seen anything like this before. The 
performance was gripping, the point of the play was achieved 
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totally and completely. It was mature and robust theatre—so 
I’m not flattering myself... | was wrong earlier when I thought 
that all one had to do in a Brechtian play was to stand up 
and talk to the audience. I realised through this production 
that the histrionic talent of the actors has to be exploited to 
bring to life the episodes in the play and that there must 
emerge a pattern of intensely dramatic scenes interpolated 
with discursive dialogues between the actors and audience. 
The audience must first be made to empathise, and then to 
think. I wish you could have seen my production. It was as 
good as the best theatre I’ve seen anywhere. Mala saw the 
play—she’ll tell you about it. I’ve learnt a number of things 
about theatre in the last year. When | return to Delhi Ill be 
able to do quite a few things with my group. Let us wait and 
see.’ 

The vacations should begin by the third week of July. He 
will come back to Delhi then, and hopefully find a job so 
that he return to Kashmir. 

The tone of his next letter is not so ebullient. Now that 
Mala has left he is ‘feeling more lousy than before.’ He reaches 
home late after the rehearsals. ‘Earlier I used to spend some 
time with her, now I am alone.’ There is, however, some 
encouraging news. ‘Two of Sohail’s friends from JNU, Rahul 
Jalali and Prakash are here in connection with a seminar they 
are organising. They saw my play and say that a show can 
be sponsored at the University. That would be really wonderful 
if it works out.’ 

I receive a typed letter from Safdar. He has lost his pen. 
“This afternoon I received your letter along with the application 
form for the post at the College of Vocational Studies. I had 
already seen the advertisement and had asked Mala to send 
me a form. I did it because I didn’t want to trouble you.’ He 
has written to Bishamji about having applied for the post, 
and will ask his friend Ramesh Upadhyay, a senior lecturer 
in Hindi at the same college, ‘to put in a word for me.... 


I shall send the form by registered post. One problem will be _ 


to persuade J. Raman to forward it.’ What ‘mystifies’ him is 
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the total silence of the Delhi University’s evening department 
of English—they have not even acknowledged receipt of the 
application he had sent to them. He has decided not to do a 
TV film of his Brecht play because he won’t be able ‘to see 
it through’ before leaving for Delhi. 

Another typed letter. “My dear Ammaji, how are you?’ 
He’s broke: ‘still about a week before I get my salary and I 
don’t have a penny left on me.’ He is subsisting on milk, 
bread and butter which he is getting on credit. ‘I’m sick and 
tired of eating the same old stuff day in and day out. When 
I come back to Delhi for the interviews I look forward to 
eating a great deal of dahi bade, kofta and korma at home. 
It’s been a long time since I had a decent meal.’ He has been 
encouraged by the visit of one of his teachers at Delhi, Dr 
Kadambi, who felt he stood a good chance at the university’s 
evening department and suggested he write a note to the Head, 
Prof. Kaul, in this connection. Safdar has a lot of course 
work to complete in the next month, and ‘there’s a rumour 
going around that there may not be a summer vacation this 
year. That will be bad indeed. It’s become very hot and 
oppressive. I don’t even have a fan. It is terrible.’ 

‘Received your letter yesterday. I think the idea of buying 
land cheaply at Okhla is good, and it was very nice of you to 
have made such a grand proposal for my sake. But, I think 
that our funds are not enough to allow us to think tn terms of 
constructing two houses in Delhi. Therefore, let’s get our 
money out of the Housing Society Scheme and use our pooled 
resources to build a good house on this Okhla land which I 
think is big enough for all of us.’ In his opinion, the land 
should be bought immediately in the names of any of the 
other children. ‘It'd be better if it were bought in Sohail’s 
name for he would be most in need of a house given the 
career he has chosen for himself. | won’t have the land in my 
name at any price. I shall be able to fend for myself.’ He 
says that if his suggestion doesn’t meet with my approval, | 
should go ahead with whatever alternative I found satisfactory. 
‘I’m always there to back it up as far as I can.’ 
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I receive his letter dated 30 June, 1978. He has resigned 
his job, a decision he has already communicated to Sohail, 
and about which Jayaraman has also written to me. ‘] don’t 
know how to explain myself—what is the use of explanations 
that will not alter the fact?—still I feel that I must explain 
my action. The bare fact of the matter is that it was becoming 
virtually impossible for me to stay here a moment longer. 
Apart from the frustration of being engaged in the disgustingly 
futile work of teaching literature to a set of incorrigible young 
men and women, the terrible mediocrity and pettiness of this 
place was telling on me heavily. The constant company of J 
and the others was becoming unbearable. Even the theatre 
that I have done here, although an unqualified success, has 
been crude. The call of Delhi and the work that I have to do 
there is getting stronger. It is not a question of enduring a 
few more months, for every day is becoming a dead-weight 
around my neck. . . . Please don’t be heart-broken at the mad 
course I am taking. I am not mad. It is just that I can’t go on 
being in a situation that brings nothing but discontent and 
frustration. I hope you understand what I’m doing. I shall 
wait for your reply eagerly. love, Safdar.’ 

Having taken the plunge, Safdar is now preoccupied with 
completing courses with the students, ‘who are extremely 
unhappy about my leaving, but one can’t keep everyone 
happy.’ He’ll probably have to engage classes during the 
vacation as well. He is making plans to bring all his stuff 
down—would someone come from home to help him out? 
At any rate, he feels he can manage on his own. ‘I am glad 
Ammaji, that you weren’t annoyed by my having resigned. It 
would have been very difficult had you been a little less 
accomodating and understanding a person. I was tense merely 
on your account.’ 

Now that he has fixed his departure for 8 August, Safdar 
is using every weekend for trekking in the nearby region: 
Martand, Daksum, Manasbal, Aharbal, Kausarganj and 
Kangwattan. He is sad that Shabnam has not been able to 
come to stay as she too would have enjoyed the trekking. 
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Although he still has twelve lectures to deliver to the MA 
(final) students on Greek tragedy and Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound, the process of winding up his stay in Kashmir has 
begun. ‘My students gave me a farewell two days ago. They 
have presented me with a very expensive, white Shahtoosh 
shawl. I am scared to use it. | have been attending innumerable 
farewell parties in the past week. Everyone is unhappy about 
my leaving, but I want to come back. I’m impatient to start 
my plays among the working classes.’ Safdar is delighted 
that Sohail and Shabnam have finally arrived, and that too, a 
day ahead of schedule. ‘Fortunately I was at J’s house when 
they came looking for me. Yesterday evening we went for a 
two-hour-long ride in a shikara on the Dal Lake. Tomorrow 
morning we are going to Gulmarg for the day. The day after 
to Pahalgam, and so on. I have given the shawl my students 
had presented to Sohail. He likes it. At any rate, I don’t 
know how to take care of expensive clothes.’ 

Safdar’s last letters from Kashmir are written to Sohail 
and me and posted together in a single envelope. He thanks 
us for having sent application forms for Delhi College and 
Khalsa College, both of which have been dispatched, duly 
completed. He appeals to Sohail to see if he can talk to 
someone. He asks us to see that Shehla is not too upset about 
the fact that she had not got into the Central Institute of 
Education—there’s always Jamia or Aligarh. To me he writes 
that he has exhausted all his money during Shabnam’s and 
Sohail’s visit, and is once again awaiting pay-day! 

Mala is reaching Srinagar on 30 August. Since ‘she 
isn’t much of a trekker’ he is going to stay put in town 
for the last few days. ‘Most probably we will come back 
together.’ 

Another part of my story comes to an end with these 
letters. 


IV 


fter he returned to Delhi, Safdar stayed with me for a 

year or so. However, he was totally preoccupied with 
the activities he had plunged into, and we seldom found time 
to sit down together and talk things over. Every morning, 
after an early breakfast, we left the house bound for our 
respective destinations and involvements. I did know that both 
Sohail and Safdar were now active in mass fronts of the 
CPI(M). Sohail’s involvement was always more politically 
motivated and organizationally inclined. Safdar’s contribution 
was primarily through plays staged at various party forums. 
He also helped in writing and editing propaganda material 
for the Delhi state unit of the Party whenever required. Sohail 
and Safdar were politically close to each other, and regularly 
discussed each other’s problems and concerns. I did not have 
much time to spend with them as my responsibilities at school 
and at home were fairly burdensome. I was engaged in the 
necessary, but time-consuming activity of pursuing the — 
professional and educational demands of teachers with the 
Department of Education. Every little issue meant an inevitable 
tug-of-war with officialdom. As a result, it was with difficulty 
that I even managed to see some of the plays staged by Janam. 

Moloyshree and Safdar were married in June 1979. Safdar 
wanted to continue living at home, but the government 
apartment allotted to me was small and already overcrowded. 
However, accomodation that would suit their limited budget 
was not easy to find. Often when Safdar and Mala returned 
home after a disappointing day, one could hear Safdar singing 
the popular Hindi film song: 


Do diwane shahr mein, raat mein aur dopahar mein 
Aab-o-dana dhundte hain ek aashiana dhundte hain 
(Two lovers roam the city, night and day; birds seeking water 

and seed and a nest of their own) 
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Eventually Mala’s aunt was able to get them a barsaati on 
the third floor of a house in Patel Nagar. There was a single 
room, but it had all the necessary facilities, and the terrace 
was spacious. Unfortunately they could only stay there for a 
few months. The landlord’s sons took to spending hours on 
the terrace, playing suggestive film songs at full volume on 
their cassette recorder. Their behaviour was particularly 
objectionable as Mala was often alone at home during the 
day. Safdar decided they would have to shift, but they could 
not get a suitable place. Finally they moved in with Mala’s 
parents. Aparna Roy, Mala’s mother, had been allotted a 
government flat in Lakshmi Bai Nagar. Mala and Safdar had 
their own room, and it was here that Safdar lived until his 
death. 

Although the years from June 1979 till December 1988 
were the most creative years of his life, in which he moved 
rapidly from one goal to another, my knowledge of that period 
is patchy and usually indirect. Opportunities for talking things 
over were few and far between. We would have brief exchanges 
as we met, coming in or going out of the Vithal Bhai Patel 
House complex, popularly known as ‘VP House’, where the 
Delhi State Party office, and many mass front offices, are 
located. Often we met at demonstrations or at meetings. Once 
in a while I would go to see one of his new plays being 
performed in some far-flung industrial area or workers’ colony 
in Delhi. Very rarely, Safdar would manage an hour or so and 
come to visit me at home. 

In 1988, barely eight or nine months before his death, 
Janam had organized a seminar and exhibition to mark the 
first decade of its existence, which coincided with that of the 
post-Independence street theatre movement. I was able to 
attend the seminar and vividly recall Safdar’s account and 
analysis of the experience of those ten years. After his death, 
this was published in The Right to Perform, a volume of 
Safdar’s writings on political theatre and the dramatic 
possibilities of agit-prop plays: 

‘On the first anniversary of the October Revolution, 
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Vsevolod Meyerhold produced poet Vladamir Mayakovsky’ s 
Mystery-Bouffle in which he combined elements of circus 
clownery with revolutionary poetry and put it up in the city 
square for an audience of several thousands. Similar theatrical 
performances remained popular in various parts of the new 
workers’ state for several years. This was the beginning of a 
new kind of agit-prop theatre performed on the streets, at factory 
gates, markets, dockyards, playgrounds, barnyards and so on. 
Avowedly political in nature, this theatre sought its audiences 
at their places of work or stay rather than attempting to bring 
them to the theatre hall. It became a voluntary instrument of 
the democratic temper of the people and an interpreter of daily 
events and developments. This was the route it took all over 
the world. Within two years of the modern theatre reaching 
China in the mid-twenties, its street avataar also appeared 
before the assemblies of workers and peasants uniting behind 
the Communist Party. Throughout the Long March and after, 
many mobile theatre groups moved with the People’s Army. 
In India, it emerged as the natural product of the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association’s campaign to draw the masses 
into the anti-imperialist struggle. After independence it allied 
itself with the democratic forces which continued the fight 
against the economic and social oppression of the people. At 
crucial periods, street theatre appeared in several countries— 
in Spain during the Civil War, in Vietnam during the 45- 
year-long war with the Japanese, French and US aggressors, 
in Cuba immediately after the revolution (and continues to 
be widely practised even now), all over Latin America and 
Africa, where national liberation struggles were fought. Even 
in the USA it became very popular with the Mexican farm 
workers and Negroes as an instrument of struggle and 
organisation. It appeared in France during the turbulent late 
sixties.... Anybody who has watched a street theatre 
performance would characterise it as a militant, protest theatre 
of political nature, very often with a topical force. If one 
tries to determine the tradition of street theatre, one can 
perhaps establish many formal relationships with various 
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theatrical and quasi-theatrical forms practised over the 
centuries the world over.... However, it is one thing to study 
the links between the external aspects of street theatre and 
traditional performing arts, and quite another to present them 
as street theatre per se, albiet ‘traditional’.... The important 
point is that the very term, traditional street theatre, is an 
anachronism. If street theatre has any definite tradition in 
India, it is the anti-imperialist tradition of our people, forged 
during the freedom movement; in other parts of the world it 
is the peoples’ struggle for a just social and economic order.’ 
It is an irony of fate that the street theatre movement, to 
which Safdar contributed so much energy and talent because 
of the potential he saw in the form, would require his death to 
move towards the goal he had projected for it. On Safdar’s 
first birth anniversary, celebrated as National Street Theatre 
Day on April 12, 1989, over thirty thousand street plays were 
performed all over the country. In the state of West Bengal 
alone, two thousand five hundred plays were performed. More 
than three hundred new street plays were scripted. On city 
streets, in kasbahs and villages, thousands of theatre persons 
were involved and lakhs of people witnessed the performances. 
Since then, the observance has become an annual event. 
However, my most vivid memory of his last years is a 
very personal one, going back to 1987. I think it was probably 
during the October vacations that Safdar breezed mto the house 
one day and found me at home. He realized that I] was suffering 
from a fairly acute wheezing problem. His worry expressed 
itself in upbraiding Sohail. ‘You’re at home with Ammaji. Why 
aren't you careful about her health? You shouldn’t let her 
condition deteriorate in this way.’ I protested. Sohail had been 
trying to get me to the hospital for the last two days; it was I 
who had resisted because | didn’t want to be hospitalized. 
Safdar ignored my protests, hired an auto-rickshaw and took 
me straight to the nearby Safdarjung Hospital, where I was 
admitted to the Emergency ward. Within a short while, he 
had located an acquaintance who was a doctor at the hospital. 
Treatment was swiftly started; | was given an injection and 
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placed on oxygen. Safdar promised to return early next 
morning. No longer distressed, I slept peacefully through the 
night. 

I was discharged from the hospital the following afternoon. 
Safdar refused to let me go home saying that he knew I would 
not take my medicines regularly. ‘Come and stay with me for 
a few days until you have completely recovered.’ In their small 
room, where there was only space for one bed, Safdar and 
Mala slept on the floor while I was with them. Safdar would 
personally see to it that I took my medicines on time and Mala 
and Aparnadi prepared the rather strict diet which had been 
prescribed. While I was with them, Safdar and Mala had to 
use the dining-table for their own work, which could, therefore, 
be done only at night. I was upset that they were put to such 
inconvenience because of me, and wanted to return home. 
Safdar would not hear of it and kept me with them for several 
days even when I was well enough. After the final visit to the 
doctor, I was stunned to discover that I was expected to take 
a handful of pills, three times a day, ‘for the rest of your life’. 
That made up my mind for me. I returned home and reverted 
to my regular biochemic medicines. Within a short time my 
condition improved. 

During my stay, Safdar had been working on the script 
of Khilti Kaliyan, a television serial on adult education. | 
think it was probably the first time that we had no discussion 


about what he was involved with. He was apprehensive that _ 


if we started talking about it, I would strain myself and suffer 
a relapse. 

My memories of the last decade of Safdar’s life are not 
very organized. There are large gaps in recall and often things 
are not clearly remembered. Safdar was now living away from 
me. I lacked direct information about what he was doing, and 
when he told me about something that had happened, or that 
he was thinking about, it would usually be sometime after it 
had occurred. Therefore I tend to recall things as stray, 


unconnected incidents. To try to put those years into 
perspective I have taken recourse to the memories and accounts — 


i 
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provided by my other children, by Mala, my daughter-in- 
law, by Safdar’s close friends, and the old and new members 
of Janam. I have also been fortunate in being able to record 
reminiscences of a revered group of persons, whom Safdar 
looked upon with deep love and respect, as teachers, guides, 
and above all as friends. However, there are many people 
who were close to Safdar, who influenced him and were in 
turn changed by their association with him, whom I have 
been unable to contact either due to my own inability or their 
absence from Delhi. What follows was not a part of my 
experience. I have tried as far as possible to base my account 
on the views communicated to me, hopefully with little 
personal interpretation creeping in. However, I have brought 
together aspects that belong, or refer, to a particular period 
so that a degree of coherence and comparison becomes 
possible. On matters of detail, uncertainties and ambiguities 
persist. I have let them remain. For I found myself gathering 
tidbits and anecdotes about Safdar from anyone who had spent 
any time at all with him. Like a troubled spirit, I grasped at 
moments of his life stored in the memories of his associates 
and friends, so that I could somehow fill the void of his 
absence. I was not directly involved with his last years, the 
years of his maturity and creative expression. However, | 
wanted to understand those years so that I could comprehend 
the fact of my son’s tremendous impact on those who came 
in contact with him, and draw comfort from the knowledge 
that he had been deeply cherished. 

This section is based upon conversations with Moloyshree 
and Sohail, who provided the necessary links between the 
differing perceptions of friends and associates. I have 
privileged the information communicated by Mala not only 
because she was Safdar’s wife, but because she was with him 
from the time he returned from Kashmir till his death. These, 
his most creative years, bear the indelible stamp of her support, 
influence and critical faculty. Besides this, Mala’s account is 
certainly the most chronologically complete and reliable. 

Sohail and Safdar had been very close to each other since 
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Safdar joined college. Sohail was not only an elder brother, 
but also a political mentor. In fact, it was Sohail who first 
introduced Safdar to a group of radical young men who had 
decided to form a cultural group. Although Safdar was not 
overtly political in those early days, his perspective and 
commitment continued to evolve as he pursued his cultural 
goals. Eventually, in 1976, he became a member of the CPI(M). 

After the defeat of the Emergency regime in March 1977, 
political activity intensified. The government introduced the 
Industrial Relations Bill in an attempt to stem the tide. The 
Opposition to it was strong not only from the left parties but 
from other national parties as well. The trade unions, in relative 
disarray after the authoritarian and criminal practices resorted 
to by the Emergency administrators, were being pushed forward 
by the anger of the workers. They were sorely in need of 
effective means of mass mobilization to launch a major struggle, 
but lacked the funds or the organization to do so. Prior to the 
imposition of Emergency, proscenium plays had been used very 
effectively among the working class for agitational and political 
purposes, but now the cost of mounting such productions was 
beyond the reach of the unions. Politically, however, it was 
recognized that only direct, attacking plays which could be 
rapidly created and mounted, would match the popular mood 
and sharpen the anger of the people’s movement. The 
suffocating inactivity of the Emergency was no longer a restraint 
and it was natural that the mood should be bouyant. 

Safdar had not returned empty-handed after the years spent 
outside Delhi, and he felt he was equal to the task. He had 
done many plays in Kashmir, including Woyzeck by Buechner, 
a play by Brecht, an eighteenth century Chinese play, and a 
modern American play. Since there was no tradition of 
amateur theatre at the university, Safdar had found himself 
taking on responsiblity for everything that went into a 
production, from the choice of a play, right down to arranging 
refreshments for the actors during performances. The intense 
physical and intellectual involvement required taught him to — 
keep his nerve and depend on his own resourcefulness in | 
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times of crisis. At the same time, he gained in confidence 
and strengthened his resolve to use this experience in the 
working-class bastis of Delhi. He had matured emotionally 
as well. In Kashmir his relationship with Mala had developed 
into a deep and intimate friendship. 

Returning to Delhi in August 1978, Safdar found a wide 
range of possibilities open before him and, like a well-trained 
wrestler who springs into action in the akhara, he leapt at 
every opportunity. In the changed political situation, Janam 
itself offered exciting challenges. Earlier, the group had only 
performed proscenium plays. Now, they began to seriously 
consider other options as the reach and response of theatre 
audiences appeared limited, even as proscenium productions 
became prohibitively expensive. Safdar took the initiative. Why 
not perform street plays? Since full-length productions could 
not be mounted, surely shorter, more focused plays could be 
performed? A search for such plays began. Dissatisfied with 
the available material, Janam decided to write their own scripts. 
This decision changed the very nature of Janam’s theatrical 
involvement. 

In collaboration with activists in the left movement, Safdar 
took up the challenge of understanding the problems involved 
in working among the people. Joginder Sharma, now Secretary 
of the CPI(M)’s Delhi state unit and a member of the Central 
Committee, recounted an actual experience of the workers of 
Harig-India. When talks with the management over the minor 
issues of a teashop and a cycle-stand failed, the workers went 
on strike. Goons hired by the management fired from inside 
the factory. The police retaliated and six workers were killed. 
This shocking incident, occurring in independent India, was an 
outrage. Janam’s first play, Machine, written by Safdar and 
Rakesh, dramatized the incident. The play is unparalleled in 
many ways. Its language is poetic while its structure is an 
imaginative blend of philosophy, politics and poetry. The actual 
and the ideal, the real and the imagined, converge in the 
dramatic representation. 

The play was first performed in October 1978 in 
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Ghaziabad at a conference of the Janwadi Lekhak Sangh, a 
democratic organization of writers and poets. This was 
followed by a performance at the Talkatora Indoor Stadium 
where a conference against the Industrial Relations Bill was 
being held. ‘Without any preliminary announcements, as the 
conference was coming to a close, we marched into the centre 
of the stadium shouting slogans. The delegates, who had got 
up to leave, sat down and we began the play. Their 
appreciation was obvious to us all from the response that we 
received. We were asked to perform the play at the rally 
being held the following day.’ 

Safdar and Rakesh had already prepared another script, 
Gaon Se Shahr Tak, focusing on the problems of migrant 
labour. Rehearsals for the play had begun with the early shows 
of Machine. The response to the latter inspired and enthused 
the young performers who included Arun Sharma, Manish 
Manocha, Tyagi, Mala, and Safdar among others. Janam also 
continued to perform its plays in the bastis and working-class 
areas of Delhi. 

About this time communal riots broke out in Aligarh. A 
team of journalists and intellectuals visited the town and 
prepared a report on the riots. The play Hathyare was based 
on the findings of this report. It was first performed in 
December in Aligarh and later in many other towns. 
Interestingly, it includes a song on the skills of the locksmiths 
of Aligarh, which draws on Safdar’s experience of the workshop 
near our home in the Danpur compound. 

Aurat, one of Janam’s most popular plays on the oppression 
of women, and the last one which Safdar and Rakesh wrote 
together, was initially performed during a conference held to 
commemorate International Women’s Day. Safdar was not in 
Delhi at the time and did not act in the play until later. He did 
not always select a role for himself in a play, but could at 
short notice perform any role, even if he had not done it earlier. 
Similarly, when Safdar was not available for a performance, 
his role would be taken over by N. K. Sharma, Manish or 
Tyagi. In fact, as Mala would recall later, ‘in our group even 
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direction became a collective activity. From the creation of a 
script to preparing for its performance, there was a feeling of 
a shared responsibility and effort. Everyone was involved, 
although Safdar’s creativity was of a high order and formed 
the basis on which our activity progressed at such a furious 
pace.’ 

In February 1979, the Delhi Transport Corporation 
suddenly announced an increase in bus fares. A play protesting 
the hike and focusing on mismanagement and corruption in 
the Corporation was written and prepared in one day! Despite 
the fact that Safdar and some of the others were employed, 
the play began to be performed from the following day. Every 
evening Janam presented seven to eight shows at major bus- 
stops and terminuses in the city. 

West Bengal had suffered greviously due to floods that 
devastated large parts of the state at the time and, in Delhi, 
the Bengal Flood Relief Committe was formed under the 
convenorship of Justice A. C. Gupta to raise resources for 
assisting the afflicted. A fortnight-long programme, involving 
some of the best-known artists of the country, was held at the 
Rabindra Rangshala auditorium. The Party was mobilized to 
a man. Members of Janam had been given the responsibility 
of organizing the stage, the green rooms and the back-stage 
area. Although this was Safdar’s first experience of 
organization on such a large scale, Janam’s next play, Samrath 
ko Nahin Dosh Gosain, was written during this fortnight. It 
would be performed within a month. 

Janam celebrated the first year of its existence as a street 
theatre group by inviting a number of theatre groups in Delhi 
to discuss the future and possibilities of the form. It was the 
first time that it had attempted an activity in coordination 
with other groups. The experience proved valuable and would 
be frequently resorted to in the future. Safdar began writing 
about Janam’s activities. His target was not publication; the 
purpose was to improve the quality of theatre that the group 
was doing and to explore the creative avenues that could be 
opened up for them in the future. Janam was doing a lot of 
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theatre those days. Trying to quantify this activity one evening, 
the group discovered that, on an average, they were performing 
more than three shows per day! Every evening Janam was out 
on a street corner in some part of the city. N. K. Sharma, one 
of Delhi’s radical theatre directors, drew my attention to the 
fact that the role of the CPI(M)’s mass fronts was significant 
in allowing Janam to acquire the shape, not merely of a 
successful theatre group, but of a movement. It was because 
of the CITU, the Centre of Indian Trade Unions, that Janam 
could perform all over the neighbouring states of north India. 

The college students who joined Janam were usually tapped 
through the activities of the SFI. Of course, IPTA’s role during 
the freedom struggle was the model, but after the break-up 
and fragmentation of IPTA in the north, it was Janam that to 
a great extent filled the gap in the democratic movement of the 
region. ‘Safdar’s role was a leading one and only the people’s 
movement itself will properly evaluate the revolutionary 
character of his contribution. It would be beyond the capacity 
of a theatre historian, however competent, to adequately perform 
this task. Yet, no one could fail to recognize that he was a 
major talent, as a dramatist, an actor and as a director. Today, 
when reactionary influences are successfully intervening in the 
cultural sphere, can we accomplish what Safdar was able to 
do?’ 

The famous Hindi writer and novelist Bhisham Sahni, a 
member of IPTA from the days of the freedom movement, 
was also struck by the similarity between Janam’s role in the 
theatre movement and that of the IPTA. Bhishamji had lectured 
in English literature at Delhi College, now known as Zakir 
Husain College, and at the University of Delhi, for many years. 
Safdar had been his student and had the deepest respect and 
affection for him. Bhishamji had been surprised when the gentle, 
serious and extremely polite MA student, who always occupied 
a seat near the classroom wall, invited him to attend a two- 
day festival of plays by the Jan Natya Manch. He hadn't 
recognized him initially and would only later come to know 
that this was one of the sons of Haneef Hashmi, who had 
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worked with his wife, Shielaji, and Habib Tanvir, at the Soviet 
Information Centre. Haneef had never given up his old habit 
of bringing together friends and creative persons at home, 
although the flat at Lodi Estate was far too small to permit 
such gatherings. However, the fairly large unutilized compound, 
which we converted into a garden, functioned as the venue 
where Haneef and his friends congregated. Haneef encouraged 
the children and their friends to join them so that these 
adolescents could mature under the desirable influence of 
creative persons. A couple of times, large mehfils were 
arranged at which poets, writers, theatre persons and 
intellectuals were present. The political environment within 
which the children were reared was enriched by these cultural 
encounters, and it was here that they first met Habib sahib 
and Bhishamji. 

Habib sahib remembers meeting Safdar in 1969. Safdar 
could not have been more than fourteen or fifteen years old. 
Haneef introduced them with the wry comment, ‘My son wants 
to follow in your footsteps.’ ‘Then he is certainly taking the 
wrong path!’ Habib sahib replied. At the time their relationship 
was restricted to that between a member of an older generation 
and a youngster of the next one. Later on, as their exchanges 
become deeper, it developed into friendship. Both Habib sahib 
and Bhishamji would be important figures of influence in 
Safdar’s life. Sadly, Bhishamji would be prominent among those 
who carried on their shoulders the weight of Safdar’s bier on 
his last journey. 

However, on the day when Bhishamji had gone to the Janam 
festival at Safdar’s invitation, he had learned that the intensity 
of his student’s sentiments could not to be judged by the 
composure of the handsome young face which betrayed not 
even a glimpse of restlessness or agitation. It was only when 
he saw the plays that Bhishamji recognized the impatience 
within him. ‘The plays left me strangely unsettled; it was after 
y years that | was seeing plays which had this effect 
upon me. There was a time when I had been active in the 

PTA. I had performed in many of their plays and had even 
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directed some of them, but I had been happy even to do the 
running around and organizing that went into every IPTA 
production. The IPTA plays had a powerful impact; their 
message went straight to the heart because it came from a 
direct experience of the people’s miseries and their struggles. 
It was this voice which I heard once again in the plays 
performed by Janam. I was deeply moved, and when Safdar 
asked me to say a few words after the performance, I found 
it difficult to speak as my emotions threatened to get the 
better of me. I was only able to say this much—that a new 
link had at last been added to the movement started decades 
ago during the struggle for freedom.The rhythm of the people’s 
heartbeats had found expression once again.’ 

Safdar maintained close contacts with trade union leaders, 
and had great respect for their knowledge and experience. 
Comrade Mohan Lal was prominent among them, as it was 
with his assistance that Janam chalked out its schedule of 
performances at factory gates and in workers colonies. He had 
known Safdar from the days when Janam was set up, but they 
got to know each other really well when Comrade Mohan Lal — 
moved to the central office of the CITU. Later, when he shifted 
to neighbouring Faridabad, he frequently invited Janam for 
performances. Comrade Mohan Lal felt Safdar had a 
tremendous sense of belonging and concern for the working- 
class movement; he had a great capacity for work but carried 
it out with such a light-hearted touch that often people failed 
to realize just how much effort he was capable of. ‘I tended 
to become preoccupied by the numerous day-to-day problems 
which always seem to require attention in the trade union 
movement. However, Safdar was able to balance effort, 
responsibility and cheerfulness so easily; he was always 
humming a tune or singing as he went about his work. He was 
amazingly mature for his age. He also had great courage and 
was ready to face any danger if the movement demanded it. 
He reminded me of what I have read of that great matyr of 
the freedom movement, Bhagat Singh.’ | 

Safdar and the other comrades in Janam were working 
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with great discipline and commitment, performing topical 
plays that addressed the problems of the working-class 
movement. Through their street performances, the form was 
being invented anew, not just as an expression of political- 
organizational compulsions, but as a living and significant 
theatrical form. Safdar devoted serious attention to the ways 
in which those who worked in Janam could become more 
involved with the movement. For only in this way could they 
Strengthen the movement and at the same time, draw from it 
the sustenance required for achieving their ideals. Perhaps 
that is why audiences responded to the Janam plays with a 
renewed surge of hope. ‘Strength flowed like a current through 
one’s being,’ said Bhishamji, ‘seeing their plays I felt the 
desire once again to perform’. 

By early 1984, Safdar felt that Janam needed to renew 
itself by engaging in proscenium theatre again. Although he 
prepared an adaptation of Gorky’s Enemies in Hindi fairly 
quickly, he was not able to produce the play because it required 
a large cast. After his death, Habib Tanvir would direct this 
adaptation for the National School of Drama. 

Janam’s street theatre had reached a plateau of sorts by 
1986-87. Although they still performed a lot, hardly any new 
plays were created during those eighteen months or so. Only 
Mai Diwas was a milestone in Janam’s repertoire from that 
period. In this play the history of May Day was dramatized, 
using the speeches of the four Chicago workers who had been 
jailed in 1886. The directorial features of the play, which had 
a cast of six actors, represented a path-breaking model for 
street performances. The idea of performing on stage now began 
to gain ground among members of the group. After discussing 
the matter within the Party with Sitaram Yechury, currently a 
prominent member of the Polit Bureau of the CPI(M), and 
other comrades from the Delhi party unit, it was decided that 
the cultural groups of the Party—Parcham, Jan Sanskriti and 
Janam—would combine their resources towards this goal. Jan 
Natya Manch had already planned to celebrate the birth 
centenary of Munshi Prem Chand in a big way. Acknowledged 
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as the father of the Urdu and Hindi novel, Prem Chand is a 
towering presence in modern Indian literature. Safdar decided 
to collaborate with Habib sahib to create a play drawing upon 
characters and situations from Prem Chand’s stories. Mote 
Ram ka Satyagrah was written and performed as part of the 
centenary celebrations. It was very successful and attracted 
new talent into Janam. The project had grown out of a 
discussion on Prem Chand’s stories dealing with 
communalism. Habib sahib focused Safdar’s attention on the 
character of Mote Ram about whom Prem Chand had written 
many stories. ‘Safdar quickly wrote the play and appealed to 
me to improve on it as required. I decided to lengthen the 
first scene, and added the pivotal scene of the prostitute 
Chameli Jaan whose favours are sought by those at each rung 
of the hierarchy of authority.” Some of the actors objected to 
the scene in which Chameli Jaan flirts outrageously with the 
Collector, while another lover is shown under her bed. Safdar 
was delighted with it, but suggested that it be dropped during 
one rehearsal, so that the actors could then make the choice 
themselves. Habib sahib remained firm on including it in the 
script. Mollified by Safdar’s gesture, the other actors, after 
discussing the issue, decided to respect his opinion. 

Safdar wrote the songs for the play in the metre of the 
Alha, a dominant form in the Bundelkhund region, in which 
the unique feats of the brave warriors Alha and Udal were 
traditionally sung. He asked Habib sahib to contribute songs 
based on other forms and ragas. ‘Everitually I wrote the song 
in praise of Chameli Jaan, and Safdar wrote all the others.’ 
Safdar frequently came home in the evening while the play 
was being rehearsed at Sardar Patel Vidyalaya. He would sing 
the songs he had written, and ask the family to suggest 
improvements. 

During the rehearsals a lot of additions and deletions were 


made from the original script, an excercise that demanded — 


tremendous co-ordination and a very mature, accomodating 
temperament. “Safdar was incredible in this regard’, says 
Habib sahib, ‘he seemed to have no egoism at all. Far from 
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asserting his individuality, he appeared to negate it completely 
while immersing himself in the pleasure of creating a good 
play. It was my first experience of co-authoring a script; 
fortunately it was a happy one. Safdar and | never felt that 
there were two writers; what I wrote, he was able to identify 
with, and I felt equally comfortable with whatever he wrote.’ 

It is always difficult to collaborate on a project such as 
the one Habib sahib and Safdar had taken on, and there was, 
after all, a significant age difference between them. ‘I think it 
was Safdar’s tremendous capacity for maintaining intimacy 
while at the same time never transgressing the customary norms 
of polite and respectful conduct that made it possible. He was 
very talented, but lacked any sort of arrogance. He would tell 
me, I’m no actor-wacter, I’Il do whatever role you give me. I 
gave him the role of the magistrate, and he performed it with 
aplomb, displaying a real sense of the comic in his 
characterization.’ 

Safdar had also taken on the responsibility of organizing 
and co-ordinating the different programmes that were being 
undertaken during the celebration. In his characteristic way, 
he was able to involve persons who were not even associated 
with Janam to contribute. The background of the poster issued 
to commemorate the event was a hand-written letter by Prem 
Chand for which Safdar had persuaded Hindi novelist and 
playwright, Uday Prakash, to do the calligraphy. 

Once again, Janam was creatively rejuvenated, and on firm 
ground. A short while before the Prem Chand centenary 
celebrations, Safdar had formally become convenor of Janam. 
He began holding and organizing regular workshops, but the 
plan to hold periodic training courses did not really take off, 
petering out after a couple of low-key attempts. Safdar felt 
that the best way to conduct the group’s activities was by 
introducing a democratic work environment and collective 
decision-making. This was foremost in his mind and it remains 
the source of tremendous resilience and strength for Janam 
even today. New entrants into the group rapidly developed in 
understanding and skill as this procedure gave them the 
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opportunity to participate in, and express themselves on, 
Janam’s goals and activities. Organizationally, of course, 
Safdar’s role in Janam was of more than ordinary significance. 
His creativity, political understanding, tremendous personal 
magnetism and the ability to carry people with him, ensured 
his very special place in the group. 

Throughout this period, Safdar was employed. His first 
appointment was with the Press Institute of India, initially on 
a project, and later on, as part of the editorial staff of the in- 
house magazine Vidura. The project involved assessing the 
mode of transmission of skills through the courses in journalism 
offered by various universities and colleges in the country, as 
also their topicality and relation to social requirements. The 
assignment gave Safdar the opportunity, in March and April 
of 1979, to visit Madras, Lucknow, Trivandrum, Chandigarh 
and several other cities where he organized workshops relating 
to the teaching and acquiring of journalistic skills. Although 
Safdar did not remain with the institute for too long, he learnt 
a great deal, not just editorially, but also through his interaction 
with senior journalists. He began writing articles for Vidura 
which stood him in good stead when he later began to write 
for The Economic Times. Habib Tanvir would have the 
opportunity to gauge the depth of his ideas when Safdar 
reviewed his play, Hirma ki Amar Kahani, for the paper. 

‘He discussed my play in great detail, regularly attended 
the rehearsals, and saw all eight performances. Some critics 
had dismissed the play, and it received many critical reviews, 
but Safdar was deeply concerned with comprehending its 
meaning.’ He felt there was an inherent, inevitable conflict 
between the rhythm and values of tribal society on the one 
hand, and exploitative feudal structures and interests on the 
other. The latter had a vested interest in protecting the 
‘innocence’ of the tribals, so that it would make it easier to 
exploit them. The feudal lord was invariably a non-tribal. Then 
why did the tribals accept his leadership? Why did the play 
present the feudal ruler sympathetically in opposition to the 
democratic government of the country? ‘I explained that the 
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answer lay in the differences, even contradictions, between 
democratic laws and the conditions of modern life, and the 
norms and conditions of tribal society. To evaluate their 
customary modes of behaviour in our terms would be as 
incorrect as trying to dismiss their civilization on the basis of 
standards appropriate to our own.’ Safdar persisted with his 
questions until he was satisfied. Only then did he write a review 
of the play. ‘Safdar’s review was the only one that I was 
happy about, although he was as unhestitating with his criticism 
of the production as he was about his praise for what the play 
had, in his opinion, achieved.’ 

After leaving the Press Institute, Safdar joined the West 
Bengal Information Centre. As Information Officer, he was 
required to organize discussions and arrange programmes 
relating to the social, cultural and developemental issues and 
policies of the state. The Party had initially felt that the position 
would be suitable for Sohail, who had left JNU and no longer 
received a fellowship. Sohail, however, was reluctant and 
decided in favour of continuing his political activities as a 
Party whole-timer. He recommended Safdar for the position 
as he felt that, given his interests and experience, Safdar would 
be the more appropriate choice. Comrade Major Jaipal Singh 
agreed with him, for Safdar had shown the distinctive quality 
of performing any task that he took on, to the best of his 
abilities. 

At the Information Centre he was faced with a set 
of responsibilities and problems that differed from any that 
he had tackled earlier. Yet, he saw it as an opportunity to 
enlarge his experience and skills, not only in organizational 
methods but also on political and cultural issues. Perhaps it 
was this attitude that convinced Comrade Major Jaipal Singh 
to send him to the Information Centre. The centre still 
functioned fairly bureaucratically, although its purpose, after 
the victory of the Left Front in West Bengal, was to 
communicate news of the advances made by the people’s 
movements to other parts of the country. Safdar, who lacked 
entirely the arrogance typical of the run-of-the-mill officer 
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cadre, seemed perfect for re-orienting its functioning. Kindness 
and gentility characterized his conduct both with his seniors 
and with those junior to him in the office hierarchy. There 
was an old lady who used to clean the office premises. Safdar 
always addressed her with the honorific amma, or mother. 
Soon everyone in the office found themselves following his 
lead. Safdar left the Information Centre years ago, and is not 
even among us any longer, but the respect and affection that 
he, by his example, instilled in his colleagues for a lowly 
office employee, survives as a very special gift. 

His attitude towards work was similar. There was no task 
too small for anyone to perform; none so elevated that only 
the senior-most could be entrusted with it. While Safdar was 
in charge of the Information Centre’s activities, a number of 
important exhibitions, film shows and seminars were held under 
its auspices, for he never hesitated to take up the responsibility 
of going ahead with such events. Nor did he spare himself in 
the actual work that went into organizing them. From arranging 
chairs for a discussion, or shifting partitions for a film show 
or even driving nails into the walls for displaying visuals, Safdar 
always led from the front. As a result of his initiative, the 
Centre was regularly visited by well-known artists, performers, 
film directors and intellectuals including, among others, M. K. 
Raina, Bansi Kaul, Saeed Mirza, and Om Puri. Obviously, 
the impact of the Information Centre’s activities was enhanced 
by their presence. 

M. K. Raina and Safdar became very close to each other, 
although it was Sohail whom Raina had first got to know just 
after completing his course at the National School of Drama. 
He often visited our home in Lodi Estate at the time and had 
probably met Safdar on one of those visits as he sat working 
at a table under the stairs that led upto the flat. Rajan, Sohail, 
Abhiram Seth, Ketan Mehta, Raina and several other boys 
were rehearsing Brecht’s Exception and the Rule in a Hindi 
translation by Mansoor. They were all of a radical persuasion 


and I recall a protest action that they staged outside the USIS — 


at which Vinod Nagpal sang ‘Darbare Vatan’, a poem by 
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Faiz. It was during this action that Raina got to know Safdar. 
He had recently turned to street theatre and found that Safdar 
was also attracted by the form. They started meeting regularly. 

Today, Raina does not speak of Safdar in sorrow. A playful 
smile lights up his face as he recalls the days the two of them 
had spent together around the Mandi House area, sitting for 
hours in the canteen at the National School of Drama, 
discussing plays seen at the School’s open-air and studio 
theatres. They were together all the time and Raina’s clear, 
open gaze reflects the freedom and intensity of those days as 
if they were happening before his eyes once again. ‘Safdar 
came to see my production of Brecht’s Three Penny Opera.The 
play is full of abusive language which I thought necessary to 
retain in the Hindi translation. Safdar and the other Janam 
members were vociferous and vocal in their opposition and 
walked out. Safdar and I had a big argument on the issue. I 
showed him Brecht’s script in English; the abusive language 
had a function in the play and was not just used to shock 
audiences. Finally he cooled down.’ 

Safdar was always sensitive to the need for revolutionary, 
political plays to attract audiences by matching the calibre of 
other stage plays, in terms of theatre craft, and not by using 
sensational methods. Only then would revolutionary forms 
acquire the position and influence of art forms. The tremendous 
revolutionary impact of Pablo Neruda and Brecht was, in his 
view, based on their impeccable credentials as practitioners of 
their art. No one who wanted to work politically in the field of 
culture could afford to ignore this fact. “Even an honest opinion 
has to be expressed appropriately—everyone understands the 
difference between boiling food and preparing a tasty dish. 
Besides, each presentation must be original in its own way. 
Even the most direct and true statement, repeatedly reproduced 
from the same mould, loses its original tension.’ 

Raina’s and Safdar’s friendship grew stronger after Safdar 
joined the West Bengal Information Centre. ‘I used to call 
him Daftar Hashmi during his days at the West Bengal 

formation Centre.’ His office became the place where all 
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the theatre people would hang out. It was a meeting place, it 
was where they argued and gossiped, where they planned 
their future activities. Over endless cups of tea, they gathered 
around the huge ashtray that lay on Safdar’s desk. It would 
be emptied out, full to the brim, late in the evening. Shipra 
Das, who took over from Safdar after he left the Centre to 
devote himself to theatre, would keep that ashtray as a 
memento for many years. 

Safdar soon developed an interest in the visual, electronic 
media. He realized that it opened up tremendous possibilities 
for reaching out to lakhs of people. He began to learn about 
all the different aspects of video as a medium of 
communication. While he was working on the script and 
dialogue of the serial Khilti Kaliyan, he remained in the studio 
through all the stages of production and carefully observed 
every aspect of direction, camera, and editing that went into 
the finished serial. Safdar would eventually be closely involved 
with the production of at least eight documentary films. These 
included films on personalities such as Einstein and Nehru, 
politico-historical films like the one commemorating the fortieth 
anniversary of the end of the Second World War, and socio- 
cultural films. At the time, Sharad Dutt was a producer with 
the Doordarshan TV unit. Safdar enjoyed working with him 
as they understood each other well. This allowed Safdar to 
play a decisive role in all areas of production of the serials 
and documentaries they worked on together. 

In many ways, Safdar anticipated the current boom in the 
electronic media. Unlike many theatre people who looked at 
television as a vulgarized art form, Safdar saw it as a different 
and far more powerful medium. A number of his associates 
recall discussions that prefigured contemporary debates on 
popular culture. The idea of establishing a cultural centre that 
would function as an alternative to the existing institutionalized 
facilities was taking shape in his mind. He had started 
discussing the concept with theatre persons and with his 
comrades in greater detail, and with a growing sense of 
immediacy. Brinda Karat, now general secretary of the 
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women’s organization, the Janwadi Mahila Samiti, had been 
a leading functionary of the Delhi trade union movement while 
Safdar was alive. She recalls that Safdar’s relationship with 
the working-class movement displayed an unmistakeably 
communist perspective. ‘His creative talent was always 
developed in ways that contributed to the growth of the 
movement and he was personally extremely successful in 
attracting people, especially the intelligentsia, to the working- 
class struggle. During the last ten years of his life Safdar’s 
contribution to the activities of the Party Centre was decisive. 
Yet, his dream, his passion, was the idea of establishing a 
technologically well-equipped cultural centre. We talked about 
it and I was skeptical of its feasibility. He was quite agitated 
about this. “I don’t want anything from the Party but their 
support. I must work it out. All I need is the time, and you 
must give me that time.” In the Party Congress we had 
decided to give him the opportunity to fulfill his dream.’ 
Facilities and workshops as well as training courses for 
popular theatre, video and feature films were visualized as 
constituting the core activity of the centre. Safder felt that if 
he could be involved in more projects like the Khilti Kaliyan 
television series, it would not only provide the necessary training 
in the medium, but also an important source of the funds that 
would be required to make his dream a reality. I’m likely to 
get a fairly large sum of money, he had confided to Raina, 
what should I do with it? Should I get a car or should I form 
a trust? He had this dream of being able to set up an academy 
of the performing arts where talented artists who were not 
financially well-endowed could receive the most advanced 
training and get access to the best facilities. Perhaps the 
conversation with Raina was a reference to the time when the 
Press Trust of India’s TV unit asked Safdar to do a pilot 
project for Doordarshan’s morning transmission which had just 
started. Safdar titled his venture Paanch Minute. Through each 
of the five-minute episodes he wanted to explore the meaning 
of everyday existence for an average middle-class family in 
Delhi. Every morning the serial would show them 
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encountering a neighbour, discussing a new product, arguing 
over a news item in the daily paper, or responding to a TV 
programme. His aim was to begin with specific problems of 
everyday existence and draw attention to the social, political, 
philosophical and existential issues with which they were 
concerned. The concept was very imaginatively conceived and 
the first episode shot and edited. Unfortunately, Doordarshan’s 
bureaucrats did not appreciate it and the project was finally 
dropped. 

From 1986 onwards, Safdar was also associated with 
Mediastorm, a collective of eight young women film-makers, 
who had graduated from the Mass Communication Research 
Centre at Jamia Milia Islamia. Nineteen eighty-six was the 
year of one of the most heated national debates on the passage 
of the controversial Muslim Women’s (divorce and 
maintenance) Bill. The Mediastorm Collective was formed 
on 5 May, the day the Bill was passed in Parliament amidst 
widespread protest. Their documentary on the protest was their 
first venture. Members of several women’s organizations had 
chained themselves to the gates of Parliament. Inside the Lok 
Sabha, the ruling Congress party had issued a whip to its 
members to ensure passage of the bill which denied Muslim 
women the right to adequate maintainence from their husbands 
on the ground that this ran counter to the personal laws of the 
community. Safdar had mobilized a number of photographers 
and journalists to report on the action. Three weeks later, the 
Mediastorm team asked him to write the theme song for their 
documentary. Safdar was shocked. He was not a lyricist, he 
protested, they would be better off approaching someone else. 
But the young film-makers refused to budge; they wanted the 
song from him and no one else. A week later they met again 
as planned. Safdar admitted that he’d tried to write the song 
but had drawn a blank. Three days later he wrote it while 
sitting at the coffee house. It was read at the next Mediastorm 
meeting. “Ek Purdah Nasheen’ was not just brilliant poetry, 
it was a moving evocation of the life of a poor Muslim woman 
in India. Its greatest quality was the ability to capture the 
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inner and the outer, the public and the private spaces of the 
Muslim woman’s existence. Dealing with complex issues of 
community, religion, family, and socialization, the song finally 
turned out, by the collective’s own assessment, ‘to be the best 
part of our documentary, Jn Secular India.’ Showered with 
compliments for the song, Safdar went around telling everyone 
that Mediastorm had ‘forced’ him to become a lyricist. Safdar 
wrote three songs for our second venture, From the Burning 
Embers.’ Ranjani Majumdar, a founder member of Mediastorm, 
addo that ‘Safdar’s support, his total involvement, were very 
important for us. Mediastorm worked only with donations and 
the contribution of artists like Safdar, Kajal, N. K. Sharma 
and others, who worked with unflinching devotion and no 
thought of monetary benefits, to make it possible for us to 
function, as the collective had no money.’ 

This period was a wonderful, even inspiring, time for 
Safdar. His creative interests and activities were spreading out 
like the branches of a rapidly growing tree reaching up to the 
sun. All the varied experiences to which he was exposed were 
gathered together, and brought into a growing fund of 
knowledge and skills which he would delve into as resources 
for his future activities. The two dominant strands in his life— 
the commitment to the street theatre movement, and the 
deepening relationship with the Party—were gradually 
exhibiting not only their influence in fashioning Safdar’s 
personality and his life, but also the significant impact of 
Safdar’s contribution to their history and development. 

The anti-Sikh riots following the assassination of Indira 
Gandhi in 1984, in which thousands of Sikhs were brutally 
killed, their homes and business establishments looted and 
burned, while the security agencies of the state apparently 
stood by and watched, left a deep impact on all democratic 
opinion. A Committee for Communal Harmony was formed 
to mobilize public opinion cutting across lines of political 
and professional differences. For the first time, a number of 
creative persons were associated with such a forum. The names 
of Safdar’s friends and acquaintances, M. K. Raina, Madan 
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Gopal Singh, Manmohan Bawa and Rati Bartholomew, 
immediately come to mind. Rati, who taught English literature 
at the University of Delhi and had come to like the shy, 
bespectacled young student who would come to the South 
Campus to attend her lectures on Bertolt Brecht, was surprised 
by Safdar’s decisiveness when a signature campaign was 
mooted. ‘We must reach all quarters,’ he insisted. 


Although artist Manjit Bawa was meeting Safdar for the | 


first time when he came with Madan to Manjit’s house in 
Rajender Nagar to discuss what should be done, he found that 
he could trust him completely. ‘I asked, what can I do? Give 
me a couple of days to work it out, he said, but he promised 
that we would act while the horror and shock of the killings 
gripped the country.’ A protest march was planned. Madan 


took Manjit all over Delhi on his scooter, contacting other — 


painters. Manjit painted posters appealing for support. ‘That 
was the effect that Safdar had on us; he drew us into 
action. Throughout the period, we met him regularly and took 
all decisions collectively.’ 

A number of artists were actively involved in the peace 
march organized by the committee. A novel feature of the march 
was the large masks carried by the processionists. They had 
been created by puppeteer Dadi Padumjee, from commonplace 
bamboo baskets that are traditionally used for carrying head- 
loads. Raina and Safdar, having spent long hours organizing 
the march and ensuring a large turn-out, were completely 
exhausted by the time the procession reached Connaught Place. 
Suddenly, they spied the Jamia Milia Islamia van and gratefully 
boarded it. At any rate, said Safdar, it doesn’t matter if we 
collapse now; the march has got off to a great start! It turned 
out to be one of the most effective protests of the artists on a 
major national issue. 

Within a couple of years, communal tensions began to 
escalate in the country. A resurgence of Hindu fundamentalism 


on a concerted scale was seen for the first time since 


Independence. The Virat Hindu Sammelan was organized, and 
it issued an all-India call for rousing Hindu consciousness. It 
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was followed by the Ekatmata Yagna organized by the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad. From here the demand was raised that the 
government unlock the doors to the Babri Masjid to allow 
Hindus the right to worship at what they regarded as the 
birthplace of Lord Ram. In 1987, the government of Rajiv 
Gandhi gave in to the demand. The masjid had been locked 
since 1949, following the surreptitious entry and installation 
of an idol of the infant Ram Lalla by priests supported by the 
local district magistrate, a Jana Sangh supporter. Muslims who 
offered namaaz at the mosque had been asked to stop doing so 
‘for a few weeks until the matter was settled’. Now, thirty- 
eight years later, they were prevented from entering the mosque 
on the plea that this would heighten tensions following the 
government’s acceeding to the VHP-engineered demand of the 
right to worship of the Hindus. Conditions had been created 
for a major confrontation between the two communities and 
its reverberations were felt all over the country. 

Artists and intellectuals responded with an appeal for 
communal harmony that was expressed not merely in slogans 
but through an active commitment to the cause of peace and 
amity. Vivan Sundaram was one of the well-known artists who 
joined a freshly constituted Committee for Communal Harmony, 
and along with Safdar, played a prominent part in organizing 
a series of events to counter communal ideas and mobilize 
secular opinion: ‘The surprisingly successful impact of the 1984 
campaign formed the inspiring background in which the 
Committee began its work.’ Of course, the initial activity had 
to be fund-raising, and the first-ever auction of paintings 
donated by artists was planned to generate funds for the 
Committee’s campaign against fundamentalist propoganda. 
‘However, the Committee was not too active. Safdar felt 
something had to be done. By the time we were through, that 
‘something’ had developed into a lot!’ The auctioned paintings 
finally fetched an unprecedented two lakh rupees. 

The campaign gained strength and eventually culminated 
in a major demonstration of the strength of secular opinion, 
when more than twenty-five thousand people, including an 
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uncharacteristically large component of artists and members 
of the intelligentsia, marched in procession through the by- 
lanes of the densely populated walled city of Delhi—the site 
of many communal riots—to carry the message of peace. 
Reminiscent of the pre-Independence era of mass participation 
cutting across class lines, its impact was electric. Crowding 
onto their balconies, residents showered flowers on the marchers 
and responded to their slogans. People joined the procession in 
their hundreds as it made its way through the crowded markets 
that dominate the street level of the buildings in the walled 
city. It was an exhilarating experience that filled everyone with 
hope; in an atmosphere in which the raucous voices of hatred 
had seemed dominant, the people’s desire for peace and 
harmony had at last found expression. The processionists were 
greeted at local temples, mosques and gurudwaras with 
garlands and rose-petals. In a finale that brought tears to many 
eyes, a young student, Sumangala Damodaran, sang a song 
from the days of the freedom struggle which had been written 
by Mukhdoom Mohiuddin, trade union leader and member of 
the Progressive Writers Association of Hyderabad: ‘Janewale 
sipahi se poocho woh kahan ja raha hai.’ ‘The pure, soaring 
voice achieved what a hundred speeches could not have done. 
All transactions halted at the bustling commercial centre outside 
the Town Hall as mesmerized shopkeepers and customers alike 
came out into the historic Chandni Chowk, unable to resist the 
message of peace and an end to conflict. 

During this period, Safdar came into contact with a large 
number of artists, and worked closely with many of them. He 
saw that it was possible to rally together a group of like- 
minded artists, without demanding that they display a preference 
for leftist political positions. The mobilization against communal 
forces had reached a very encouraging level. The artists had 
come out spontaneously, driven by their own conflicts and 
experiences, comprehending and internalizing what was going 
on around them in society. What Safdar wanted was that they 
should, through their unity, be able to play a more significant 
role in initiating movements for social reform. As far as 
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possible, therefore, he tried to draw in artists from all shades 
of opinion. He also felt that it was necessary to fashion a 
fresh perspective on the function of such a movement, if one 
was to keep artists actively involved in it. This openness proved 
to be significant, because the size of the procession and the 
strong leftist presence had led to fears being voiced in some 
quarters that the Left was taking over the anti-communal 
campaign. Although most of the artists had no worries about 
the role of the leftists and their organizational participation, 
those who had been troubled were reassured by Safdar’s 
attitude. Looking back today, Vivan feels that Safdar ‘would 
have evolved along the path that SAHMAT is now pursuing.’ 

Safdar and his friends in the theatre had often worked 
together on many issues—atrocities committed against a tribal 
woman in Bastar, opposition to the Dramatic Performances 
Act, and the imposition of a tax on theatre performances. They 
were used to organizing meetings, protest actions, marches. 
M. K. Raina was a dynamic member of this group and Safdar 
was happy to have him in the forefront. When the South 
African poet Benjamin Moloise was murdered by the apartheid 
regime, a meeting was called at Rabindra Bhavan, an important 
cultural centre of the capital. The representatives of the African 
National Conference were present. Rati recalls that Safdar asked 
her to read out the memorandum. ‘He never projected himself, 
preferring to praise the contribution of others, so that one 
always felt part of a team while working with him.’ 

Safdar was always ready to struggle for the legitimate rights 
and demands of theatre workers. The Trade Fair Authority in 
the capital had begun sponsoring theatre performances at their 
premises within the spacious Pragati Maidan, but they paid 
street theatre groups a pittance when compared to the 
proscenium theatre associations. Safdar informed them that 
unless sponsorship fees for the former were raised to a 
respectable sum, Janam would not be available for 
performances. He also discussed the issue with other street 
theatre groups and appealed to them to join the boycott by 
not associating with any of the programmes organized at the 
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Trade Fair premises. Although many other groups did 
participate, Janam and Safdar held out for a whole year until 
their justified demand was met. Of course, it benefitted all 
the street theatre goups, and was reflective of his over-all 
concern with gaining recognition for street theatre as an 
important form of theatre-craft. 

In 1988 the democratic movement achieved a most 
significant breakthrough when artists and intellectuals came 
out in support of the working class of Delhi which had launched 
a strike action, demanding an upward revision of the minimum 
wage. In the face of rising inflation, this just demand drew a 
sympathetic response from all sections. While Janam was 
performing regularly at factory gates, Safdar was also involved 
in mobilizing the intelligentsia and organizing their solidarity 
action during the struggle. He understood the situation and the 
need to broaden the support base for the working-class struggle 
and the movement for democracy. By his untiring effort, and 
with the experience gained during his tenure at the West Bengal 
Information Centre, where he was required to coordinate the 
activities of people from different walks of life, Safdar was 
able to make this goal a reality. 

During the strike, the play Chakka Jaam was scripted, 
and Janam performed it all over the industrial areas and in 
the workers’ colonies. Safdar met trade union leaders to discuss 
their demands before the play was written. Sudhanva, a leading 
member of Janam for several years now, remembers when 
Safdar first read out some sequences from Chakka Jaam which 
dramatized altercations between the actors and the police who 
objected to their performances because they incited the striking 
workers. ‘For the first time I felt that a new kind of play was 
being written. However, the script flagged in the middle. |] 
wrote some new scenes to replace this section and brought 
them with me the next day.’ Safdar was very pleased and 
immediately incorporated the scenes into the script. ‘Safdar 
often accepted our criticism immediately. Perhaps it was 


because he wrote so effortlessly, that he never resisted re- | 
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Safdar was now deeply involved in several activities at 
the same time, and it was only because he had fairly strictly 
divided his time that he was able to devote adequate attention 
to all of them. It was a punishing schedule but, even though 
he was often physically exhausted, the pleasure he derived 
from doing what mattered to him was plain to see. Coupled 
with a significant degree of success in achieving his goals, 
this was the secret behind the beaming face that welcomed 
every new challenge. One of his associates asked a journalist 
who was with them in those days why he thought Safdar 
always seemed so delighted with life. Because he doesn’t 
want anything for himself, the journalist had replied. 

Janam always had a stream of young people coming in. 
They left as easily as they came, usually because of the 
pressure to seek a steady income. Sudhanva, Jogi, and Brijendra, 
all from the same college, became a part of Janam at more or 
less the same period. I think Joy also joined about the same 
time. Safdar’s attitude towards them was interesting. While he 
kept alive the sense of novelty, there was, at the same time, an 
easy familiarity, an intimacy that made the newcomer relax 
and feel a part of the group. ‘When he talked it was not only 
with words, but with gestures, nuances; a crooked elbow resting 
on your shoulder, a hand trustingly placed on your back; he 
exuded affection, confidence and faith. Like an old friend he 
levelled with you, with not even a hint of a patronizing attitude, 
and without any burden of authority.’ 

They had first seen Safdar perform at their college. Jogi, 
now freelancing as a professional actor, recalls that after the 
show, Tyagi, Manish and Safdar had started talking to the 
boys standing near them. How did you like our play? Would 
you like to see some improvements in what we’ve done? ‘I 
liked their openness. I said that I wanted to work with them. 
Safdar was very affectionate and responsive. What can you 
do? he asked. I can sing and play the dholak, I said. Safdar 
could barely conceal his joy: This 1s wonderful! We are 
desperately in need of performers with a sense of rhythm and 
tone. The trouble with out present company is their 
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enthusiasm; they all sing off-key but haven’t the slightest 
inhibition in singing at the top of their voices!’ Sudhanva 
would soon receive a telephone call from Safdar. We are 
planning a play, can you join us? It will take about ten or 
fifteen days. ‘ He spoke to me as though I was an old friend. 
How could I refuse?’ 

Safdar was very excited and pleased by this influx of new 
members. He felt that the group would once again find its feet 
and welcomed them into the organization with open arms. | 
Janam had drifted apart twice in the past and he was currently 
in the process of bringing it together into a vibrant group. 
With their coming in, he felt his task would become easier. He 
knew how to reach people through their own interests. 
Perceptive and sensitive, he recognized their talents and 
encouraged their involvement accordingly. He gave them the 
freedom to experiment by shouldering the responsibility for 
the finished product. Safdar would not accept anything slip- 
shod, but his manner of correction was direct and straight- 
forward. It came quite naturally as part of the drive to perfection 
that he exhibited himself, and also tried to develop in the entire 
group. He cared about theatre, about the movement, about 
people, and so he never tolerated mediocrity. He didn’t want 
to show up the other person, only to see how an error could 
be avoided in future. He tried to understand what went wrong 
and never embarrassed or shamed others by his criticism. Safdar 
was also very persuasive, for his words carried no sense of 
authoritative finality. Those who worked with him always felt 
free to confront him with a contrary view because he accepted 
alternatives with open-mindedness and a complete absence of 
personal pettiness. 

Joy gave this interesting account of the first Janam meeting 
he attended and his introduction to Safdar: ‘I found all of 
them seated in a circle. Safdar was speaking, and casually 
gestured for me to join them. I was a bit confused but did as 
he asked. Safdar continued to speak. He talked for an hour 
and a half. It was the first time I had listened to a talk about 
the unions and the conditions and issues facing the working 
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class. Safdar then said that we were to produce plays for the 
workers. They were our primary audience. The conversation 
revolved around the play and the workers’ strike. I said to 
someone, if they strike, how will they eat? He tried to silence 
me. Safdar noted his reaction and immediately explained that 
questions should not be suppressed or ignored. If one had 
doubts about what one was doing, it would be impossible to 
function with honesty and commitment. Never turn away from 
doubts; try to clarify them.’ 

Safdar had a tremendous capacity to change his ideas and 
alter his way of thinking, because he was very receptive to the 
merits of an argument even if it came from someone else. He 
had a great desire to learn, to be exposed to different things. 
Once Safdar and Sudhanva met each other at a play. Sudhanva 
knew that Safdar was not going to be able to stay for the 
whole performance, and asked what pleasure he would get 
from seeing an incomplete play. ‘Better half than nothing, he 
replied, at least I won’t have missed it all! I really liked what 
he said.’ 

His attitude contrasted with the approach prevalent among 
street theatre activists. Barring some exceptions, the assumption 
was that if one could get the political message across to the 
audience, it was sufficient. Performance skills were looked upon 
as unnecessary embellishment. Safdar resisted this approach 
and emphasized the need to hone theatrical abilities in every 
department. He saw street theatre as a significant theatrical 
form, and strove to explore and develop its dimensions and 
reach. This was typical of his attitude to whatever he took up. 
He was never superficial. Even today his associates affirm 
that working with him made them personally experience the 
need for developing theatrical competence. Jogi feels that Safdar 
helped him find the confidence and grit to do professional 
theatre. ‘I had discussed this with Safdar while returning from 
Ghaziabad after a performance of Chakka Jaam. | told him I 
wanted to do theatre and earn a living from it. You'll succeed, 
he replied, but you'll have to work very hard to reach your 
goal. Are you a member of any library? I said that I had 
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joined the Soviet Cultural Centre. Join the Sahitya Akademi, 
he advised, you have to see good plays and good films if you 
want to get anywhere. Everyday he would ask me if I had 
joined the Akademi. Actually it was he who really got the idea 
firmly embedded in my mind.’ Joy remembers that while ‘Safdar 
was fun; he wasn’t frivolous. He always put a lot of effort 
into his performances, and I found that acting with him made 
me feel the same way towards my performance. | didn’t mind 
rehearsing over and over again. Every performance, and with 
Janam we did scores of them, seemed fresh.’ 

Safdar freely discussed the things he had learned, sharing 
his experiences with the others. Rakesh and Sudhanva lived 
along the same bus route and the three of them would often 
travel down to the Janam meetings together. Once he told them 
about his friend Shyamal, and confided that he had learnt all 
that he knew about theatre from him. Sudhanva was sceptical, 
for Shyamal had died young, some years earlier. Safdar said, 
‘I feel one cannot count on life; we should learn what we can 
from each other while we are together.’ They were all laughing 
and joking that day. 

It was easy to come close to Safdar. His manner was 
informal but his commitment to people and to ideals was 
uncompromising. He didn’t spare himself when it came to 
keeping his word, fulfilling a promise or pursuing a goal. That 
is why when Safdar asked anyone to do something, they 
responded with the same vigour even if they didn’t entirely 
agree with him. He never categorized people; he accepted them 
for what they were and then worked with them. 

“He was not a man one could easily forget. He was such 
an open-hearted, straightforward, and innocent human being 
that of him one could truthfully say that he was what he 
appeared to be. His fine qualities were so evident in his conduct, 
in his personality, that one could not remain unaware of them.’ 
How many times would | hear this said after his death! Of 
course, the words varied, but the tone, its sorrow unmistakeably 
tinged with a deep sense of pride, remained unchanged. Those. 
who had come in contact with him, even for a short while, 
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had been altered by the imprint of that contact and still carry 
deeply personal memories of Safdar. I found solace in the 
knowledge that my son had been loved so well. Clearly, his 
creativity had not been his only admirable quality. 

He was a wonderful human being, affectionate, and always 
ready to help. Safdar never ignored or overlooked anyone’s 
emotional state and that is why people were so attached to 
him. He seemed to sense another’s discomfort or pain and 
would find an appropriate moment to help unobtrusively. 
Mala’s mother, Aparnadi, was able to observe him at close 
quarters. “He couldn’t bear to see another’s pain or suffering, 
even if it was a stranger. He would drop everything else to 
help a person who was in trouble. Safdar didn’t just have this 
concern; he nurtured it with care. Perhaps that is why he was 
so attractive to people of all ages, and from all walks of life.’ 
This deeply felt humanism was all the more remarkable in an 
urban environment, where everyone is so preoccupied with the 
demands and pace of their own lives that they cultivate an 
insensitivity to tragedies that befall anybody outside a small, 
intimate circle. 

Fida Bai, one of the finest actresses of Hahib sahib’s 
troupe, had been badly burnt in an accident. As soon as Safdar 
heard the news, he rushed to her aid, gathering all his young 
medical friends so that her treatment would be carefully 
supervised at all times. Only after she had recovered from the 
burns was it discovered that her vocal chords had been so 
damaged that this singer of rare beauty would have to undergo 
a four-hour long operation just to restore her power of speech. 
Habib sahib recalls that ‘Safdar was with me outside the 
operating theatre throughout. He felt another’s pain as if it 
were his own, and tried to share it in some way or other.’ 

One of the boys of Raina’s theatre group had eloped with 
one of the actresses. Her father had her arrested on charges of 
stealing the family jewellery. The boy somehow managed to : 
escape. The police misbehaved horribly with the girl, 
manhandling her and using abusive language. ‘As soon as I 
received the news, I rushed over to Safdar’s place,’ says Ratna. 
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Safdar changed into a dhoti-kurta, slung his camera round 
his neck, and went down to the police station with M. K. 
We’re from The Times of India, Safdar announced. The 
policemen at the station were thrown into total panic at the 
thought of an exposé in the national press. The girl was 
immediately released; the Station House Officer was 
transferred. 

Safdar loved children. He didn’t have any of his own, but 
his nieces, nephews and the children of friends, were showered 
not only with love and affection but stimulated by a playfulness 
that was characteristic of Safdar’s manner of interacting with 
them. What Kausar, Sohail’s wife, recalls with such affection 
today is how her two young daughters had adored their Chacha 
and brightened up at the sound of his voice on the stairs. He 
never disappointed them. On Sania’s first birthday, Sohail was 
far away in Moscow but Safdar arrived early in the morning 
to take her for a studio portrait in which she can be seen 
happily seated in his lap. No matter how tired he was when he 
came home, he always had the time to play with them or take 
them for an outing. Sania would be carried on his shoulders. 
“Chacha was nice and tall and I enjoyed seeing the world from 
my perch on his shoulders. I could then see things from above, 
whereas normally I only saw them from below!’ Safdar had 
nicknamed her younger sister Sara, who was only ten months 
old when he died, Habloo, “because she’s so lovely and round, 
isn’t she?’ 

Adults often find it difficult to retain a genuine interest in 
children, tiring of their activity and conversation after a while. 
Shehla’s son, Samar, found that Safdar had no such problem. 
‘I could talk to him about anything for as long as I wanted to. 
I always had his complete attention. He was different in other 
ways too. Usually adults buy gifts for children for their 
birthdays. However, the best present that I ever received was 
a cassette on which Mamu had recorded three poems written 
specially for me.’ His sister Saba, who as a little child had 
already been on stage with Janam, remembers how much fun 
the productions were, for Safdar would always manage breaks 
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for play and relaxation. Although she enjoyed his performance 
as the Collector in Mote Ram, she recalls being most upset 
when Safdar portrayed Ronald Reagan. She felt it was awful 
that someone as nice as her Mamu should have to play such 
an unflattering role! 

Safdar was a frequent visitor at Raina’s home, and his 
children Aditi and Anant were also very attached to him. He 
invariably spent time with them, drawing pictures for them 
and telling them stories that he improvized. Aditi remembers 
Safdar’s ‘full-throated laughter, his spectacles and his tall 
frame’, and the fact that no one else could liven up birthday 
parties the way he did! 

Mala, a primary school teacher at New Delhi’s Sardar 
Patel Vidyalaya, provided Safdar an early opportunity to 
discover a talent and desire to write for a young audience. Of 
the poems and plays he wrote for the children at school, 
‘Ped’, relating to the beauty of trees and the need to protect 
them, and ‘Kitaben’, written for a project on school libraries, 
proved to be exceptionally popular. He wrote quickly and 
fairly spontaneously, and children responded well to his 
writing. He was prolific in this form, and his main concern 
was to use language that was not only easily comprehensible 
but also imaginative enough to attract children. Safdar’s poems 
for children were published by SAHMAT after his death, in 
many Indian languages. They are full of life, and the variety 
and colour of the world around us. I think that’s why children 
love them. They are also beautifully constructed so that 
children find them easy to recite. Finally, however, Madan 
Gopal Singh’s perceptive comment goes to the heart of the 
matter. ‘Safdar’s writings for children are significant, be- 
cause you cannot write for children if there is the slightest 
dishonesty in your conceptions. Children detect dissimulation 
immediately.’ 

The area in which I am now living is quite far from the 
centre of. the city. Tied up in a metropolitan life-style, few 
people have the time or the inclination to travel so far out to 
visit me. So it was a wonderful surprise to receive a phone 
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call from Shipra Das informing me that Nandu Babu had 
arrived from Calcutta and wanted to meet me. The sound of 
his name brought back vivid memories of 1980, when I had 
first met him. Safdar was still alive then, and I was on my 
way to Arunachal Pradesh to organize part of a workshop for 
primary-school teachers. The pressure of work in Delhi had 
necessitated delaying my departure by a day. The result was 
that I now had to travel down to Calcutta by myself, and 
also make arrangements to take a flight to Chabua so that I 
could reach in time for the inaugural session of the workshop. 
Safdar booked the train and air tickets for my journey. 
Meticulously, he noted down the train ticket number, the flight 
number and the respective times of departure in my diary, 
and also sent a message to my collegues, informing them of 
my arrival. He telephoned Nand Dulal, Nandu Babu, to meet 
my train, put me up for the night and get me onto the flight 
early next morning. He assured him that he would have no 
problem at all in identifying me at the station as I would 
undoubtedly have the look of ‘an escaped convict terrified of 
being caught”! Safdar saw me off at the station, and by that 
evening had informed Nandu Babu that his mother could 
further be identified by a broken strap unaesthetically dangling 
from her hand baggage! The next morning as | got off the 
train, a slim young man came upto me. Did I imagine it, or 
was he indeed relieved to find that I was not quite as decrepit 
as he had obviously expected me to be? We reached home, 
and the hospitality I received from his sister-in-law and other 
members of the family made it clear that I was an honoured 
and welcome guest. 

Now, the same Nandu Babu—‘jona ki cabin, panch matha 
mordh, shyam bazaar wale’; suddenly his rather unusual 
address came to mind—was coming to meet me. Shipra said 
they would be home within two hours. They arrived earlier, 
having caught the bus immediately. We met warmly, but he 
spoke hesitantly. How should he talk about Safdar to me now? 
J am writing about Safdar, I said, talk freely, it will help me. 
Nandu Babu collected his thoughts and then began speaking: 
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‘It’s easy to remember Safdar, the things he said and did, but 
its difficult to talk about him. I met him the day he joined 
the West Bengal Information Centre. Colleagues at the Centre 
introduced us, yeh hai Safdar. We took to each other 
immediately and became good friends although he was fourteen 
years younger than me. Whenever he came to Calcutta, he 
stayed with me and we would talk for hours, often through the 
night. Ke farak painda ay, Safdar would jest in Punjabi, as 
we finally went off to sleep with the first rays of the sun. I 
remember when he met my family. Within an hour or so, he 
had been accepted by all of them.’ 

Safdar and Nandu Babu once travelled together to Jaipur 
with an audio-visual exhibition on West Bengal. The night 
before they were to return, Safdar decided he’d go to bed 
early so that he could be up on time next morning. But 
suddenly, his mood changed as they were returning to their 
rooms. “Let’s get out of the official car here, he said. J was 
shocked. What would we do in Jaipur at this hour of the night? 
Amused at my reaction, he cajoled, Come on, let’s wander 
down to the station through the streets. We'll get a good meal 
there as well. So off we went!’ 

The streets of Jaipur were full of life even at that hour of 
the night. They chanced upon a group of young men singing 
and dancing. Safdar enthusiastically joined them. They were 
with them till three in the morning. Safdar showed no signs of 
tiredness. ‘He was a consummate performer. When he acted, a 
hush would descend on the usualty restive crowd on a pavement 
or at the gates of a factory. But there was no duplicity in his 
make-up. Beta-beta keh kar, he could get anyone to do 
whatever he wanted.’ 

On literary and cultural matters Safdar was influenced, 
among others, by Madan Gopal Singh, screenplay writer and 
literary and film critic. “Today when I think back I remember 
him sitting in his office at the Information Centre, while his 
interests spread out everywhere.’ Madan revealed the extent of 
these interests when he told me about Safdar’s role in bringing 
the films of Ritwik Ghatak to light before an international 
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audience, so that they won the respect they richly deserved 
not only in India but also in Europe. Safdar had learned 
Bengali during the period when his friendship with Kajal 
Ghosh had grown. Fluency in the language stimulated an 
enduring involvement with the culture of Bengal. His attitude 
towards Rabindra sangeet underwent a change as he learned 
to appreciate Tagore’s poetry. He enjoyed listening to Tagore’s 
songs and was soon able to sing them himself. Kajal and he 
spent hours together reading the classics of Bengali literature, 
Tagore, Nazrul, and Micheal Madhusudan Dutt among others. 
They argued about and discussed the Bengal renaissance, the 
cultural movement, and developments in theatre and film- 
making. Safdar had been very appreciative of the films of 
Ritwik Ghatak. Years later his contribution to the earliest 
retrospective of Ghatak’s films would illustrate the depth of 
his admiration. 

Film-maker Mani Kaul had talked to Hubert Bals, the 
Director of the Rotterdam Festival, about mounting a 
retrospective of Ritwik Ghatak’s work. He was enthusiastic, 
but only so long as it could be ensured that all the film prints 
were new. This was almost an insurmountable problem, and 
one that demanded large sums of money, which the then Director 
of Film Festivals, Raghunath Raina, did not appear to be 
particularly interested in providing. Safdar entered into a 
lengthy correspondence with Raina on the matter and told Mani 
Kaul to leave this hurdle for him to cross. He contacted Vasant 
Sathe, then Minister of Information and Broadcasting. 
Eventually he got Inder Kumar Gujral to intercede and get 
Sathe to give his consent. That is how it became possible to 
prepare new prints of Ghatak’s films in time for the festival. 
The response was instantaneous and overwhelming. Ritwick’s 
films were shown all over Europe for the next four years. 
According to Madan, who went through the enormous files of 
Safdar’s correspondence, ‘Safdar’s role was decisive, a fact 
that is conceded by many who know and value Ritwick’s work.’ 
Safdar had regarded Ghatak as a film-maker of the highest 
calibre, the best produced by this country. His tribute to 
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Ghatak’s craft was in the finest traditions of those who deeply 
value an artistic medium and its greatest achievements. 

An amazing quality in Safdar’s personality was that he 
did not appear confined, exhausted, or defined through any 
one of his activities or commitments, or even through all of 
them. ‘If I have ever met anyone who was lamakan, or 
‘homeless’ in this sense, it was Safdar,’ Madan reminisces. 
This homelessness is a state of self-sufficiency, spontaneously 
generating life but transcending its limits all the while. ‘Yeh 
meri zindagi mein khirkiyan aur darwaze hain jahen se 
zindagi andar aathi hai. What I want to express is difficult to 
confine even in words. Maybe I can put it like this.... I think 
that there are two perspectives from which one can conceive 
of the earth. One can describe the earth as realized, as evident, 
or as encompassing what is latent. The latter grasps the earth 
as potential. I think that in a true revolutionary this awareness 
is very deeply ingrained. It becomes a faith, a power. Safdar 
is the only person I’ve ever met who genuinely embodied it. 

‘Another image comes to mind, an experience that Safdar 
himself had recounted to me but which is also potently 
symbolic: He is short of money and has not even been able to 
eat properly. He is approaching Amarnath by a route which 1s 
not the usual one crowded with devotees making their way to 
the sacred cave, the shrine of the ancient god, Shiva. Today, I 
am overwhelmed and amazed by that image. He 1s standing 
absolutely alone on an isolated peak. Only the stars are near, 
companion. He is exhausted in every fibre of his being after 
the difficult trek upto the peak, but, undisturbed, he opens out 
a sleeping bag and with not a care in the world goes off to 
sleep. In the silence, the sounds of that solitary sleeper’s 
breathing must have mingled in the breeze with the wafting 
sounds of animals and trees. Beyond that was nothing; 
isolation and silence. 

‘This is not the journey of the ordinary traveller, whose 
sights are set on a destination and remain unmindful of the 
ground that is being traversed. For Safdar can be seen nestling 
in every detail of the earth; the earth itself has become a part 
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of his being. That an individual could contain such vast spaces 
within himself, seems almost impossible today. Can there be 
another such example?’ 

Madan’s words make my head spin. Events are acquiring 
a pace I cannot keep up with. Everything is happening too 
fast, too rapidly. Rati reminds me of the workshop on 
Hindustani theatre at Lahore which she had attended along 
with Safdar, Anuradha Kapur, Maya Rao, and Badal Sarcar. 
Safdar had been a very popular participant. Irfan, a member 
of a local theatre group, Lok Rahas, had talked glowingly of 
him to a Dutch journalist, Eugene von Erven, who visited 
Pakistan sometime after the workshop. Eugene would be the 
last person to interview Safdar in New Delhi a couple of weeks 
before his death. 

Jogi shares with me a treasured memory of Safdar’s last 
evening. ‘One evening, after a performance of Halla Bol, we 
were sitting together when the conversation veered round to 
food. Have any of you ever eaten lal roti and korma? Safdar 
asked. None of us had. We’ll taste it one of these days, he 
promised. We forgot about it. A month later, on 31 December 
1988, Safdar announced that we were going to Old Delhi for 
lal roti and korma. We entered the by-lanes of the walled city 
from the Kamla Market end. Bazaar Sitaram, Chawri bazaar, 
Suiwalan—he led and we followed him. All the while, he 
regaled us with stories, about the balconies and archways of 
the historic streets of Delhi, about the romance hidden in those 
old names linked with events and persons long turned to dust, 
about a past which suddenly confronted one, frozen in stone, 
at a street corner. The stories were about people like us, 
ordinary people. As we entered Suiwalan, a khansaama, a 
street-side chef, stood up as soon as he saw Safdar and came 
to welcome us. Safdar bhai—he greeted him with a hug as 
when one meets an old friend. He informed us that there was 
still time before the kababi opened shop. We went to the 
Muslim Hotel where the korma was ordered while the famous 
lal rotis were collected from one of the roadside counters. It 
was a delicious meal. Safdar had bought lots of roti which we 
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carried along with us as we made our way to Mandi House 
to see Raina’s latest play. During the performance Safdar was 
distributing roti’s all round! 

That night all of us went to Sudhanva’s place, while Safdar 
returned home. The next day, | January 1989, we met Safdar 
for the last time, at Sahibabad. One look at me and he said, 
Jogi, you haven’t slept a wink, there are five shows to be done 
and they’d better be good. Are you up to it? Don’t worry, I 
replied, the shows will be good. The shows eventually did go 
on, but that was the last time we played with the showmaster.’ 

The memory of that day is locked away deep inside each 
one of us. It is concealed in some secret corner of the mind. In 
our lives the agony of that one day can never be forgotten; it 
will pass away only when we do. 

‘And then came the day when a group of hired killers 
attacked the group while they were performing in Sahibabad, 
an industrial township fourteen kilometres from Delhi. Safdar, 
who had held off the attackers till all his comrades could escape, 
was found lying unconcious in a narrow by-lane, bloodied and 
battered.’ Bhishamji, bewildered and shocked, learned that when 
he was finally brought to the hospital, Safdar was in such a 
terrible condition that there was no hope of his survival. ‘Yet, 
with every second that passed, a prayer for his recovery escaped 
someone’s lips. But it was not to be.’ 

‘I got the news from Rahul,’ said Raina. ‘Safdar had been 
attacked. There was no news of the whereabouts of the girls 
who had been performing in the play. I was filled with dread. 
Anjali and | went to the Irwin hospital immediately. Fortunately 
the girls had been traced by then, but Safdar was in a critical 
condition. The news spread. [ remember Dr Brijesh and Ved 
Gupta among the crowd that began to collect at the hospital. 
There were no facilities for a CAT-scan, so Safdar, 
unconscious since he had been found, was shifted to 
Willingdon Hospital. He had been admitted, but as yet no 
doctor had visited him, when the rest of us, including Mala, 
reached the hospital. The senior neuro-surgeon, Dr Jain, was 
apparently on leave. Somebody called him up at home, gave 
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the name of a Member of Parliament, and said that there was 
a VIP case requiring immediate attention. | was more direct. 
I took the phone and demanded that he come at once. He 
wanted to know who the patient was. You’ll find out by the 
morning, | warned him. Fortunately, he came and the CAT- 
scan was done. He called Mala, along with Anjali, Brijesh 
and some other doctors present amongst us and explained 
that Safdar had three skull fractures, resulting in damage to 
the brain in all three areas. There really was little chance of 
his surviving. He kept asking to know who his patient was, 
for by now even the staircase and the first-floor corridor were 
filling up with worried family members, friends and 
acquaintances.’ 

Raina and I, both clutching at straws, appealed to Anjali 
for her opinion. A smile, confident and determined, touched 
her lips: ‘I have complete faith in Safdar.’ She was right. 
This was the hope that sustained all of us through those 
terrible hours of uncertainity. How could anything happen to 
Safdar when every fibre of his being exuded life? That faith 
is what sustains us even today. Whatever had to happen, has 
happened, but Raina said, Safdar cannot die; Safdar isn’t dead. 

Early next morning on the lawns of Rabindra Bhavan, a 
crowd began to collect. Telephones, telegrams, and telexes were 
coming in from all over the country. An atmosphere of distress 
and disbelief spread as the news was reported in some of the 
national dailies. 

In a film on Safdar, made immediately after his murder, 
by Sashi Kumar of PTI (TV), Habib sahib gave vent to his 
anger and pain at the brutal, pre-meditated killing of a fellow 
artist : ‘What should we do to protect ourselves? Should an 
artist now be armed before he can practice his art?’ 

Is it possible to forget that day when thousands of the 
city’s intellectuals, creative persons and workers walked behind 
his bier in a funeral procession that covered a distance of nine 
miles right through the city to the electric crematorium where 


at last we bade him farewell? Young and old, they came 


because none could have stayed home that day. The famous 
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writer Vishnu Prabhakar, unmindful of his advanced years, 
insisted on walking behind the truck on which lay Safdar’s 
mortal remains. He would not agree to join those who travelled 
in the truck, and it was only with great difficulty that Bhishamji 
and the others eventually persuaded him to do so. Even today 
that image is etched in memory—the long, endless line of 
mourners, the last of whom could not even be seen from the 
truck; and the crowds gathered along the route, maintaining a 
subdued, respectful silence as the funeral procession wound 
its way through the main streets of Delhi. 

The seed sprouts and stretches up towards the sky. Its 
spreading branches seek the warmth of the sun and, in time, 
are laden with fruit. Before it dries in the winter of its seasons, 
it leaves seeds, the bearers of life, nestling in the warmth of 
the earth. Only then do its wizened branches disintegrate, 
drawing it back into the earth from which it had grown so tall 
and straight. With the coming of spring, the dormant seeds 
quicken with life. This cycle of renewal is the promise of life. 

This is an image, a device like that of the sutradhar in 
classical Indian drama who weaves through the narrative and 
enables the audience to keep a grip on events. Human life is 
more complex and painful. The hushed tones in which Raina 
now recounts the brutal attack on Safdar, and the way in which 
his life came to an end, contrasts sharply with that 
uncontrollable anger in his voice when, his body trembling 
with rage, he had publicly accused the ruling Congress party 
and the state apparatus for having killed his friend and fellow 
artist. Nor was Raina the only one who had felt that way. An 
uncontainable grief and anger marked the response of so many 
artists and theatre persons. ‘It seemed as if Safdar’s matyrdom 
had brought the entire community of creative artists and 
intellectuals together and united them as they had never been 
before. Safdar passed on to all of us that day the responsibility 
that he had taken upon himself in his lifetime. ’ 

It was Moloyshree’s determination that gave this anger 
form and direction. Her resoluteness and courage possessed an 
invincibility that nothing could touch. Bidding Safdar farewell, 
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she resolved to return to Jhandapur, in Sahibabad, and 
complete the play which had remained unfinished because of 
the fatal assault. As hundreds of people walked behind her in 
deafening silence, Moloyshree and Janam went back, the day 
after Safdar’s funeral, to the same open site at the end of a 
small lane in Jnandapur, and performed before the huge local 
audience that had gathered. After the performance, she could 
be seen consoling some members of the troupe who had been 
unable to take the emotional strain and were weeping openly. 
She took up the challenge with a strength that declared that 
Safdar was no isolated flame to be extinguished by a gust of 
wind, leaving darkness all around. Thousands of sparks, of 
resolve and hope, came alight. 


Mazboot iradey phail gaye galiyon, sadkon, 
chaubaron mein ' 
Har darwaze par dastak hai, hai dhum machi 
viranon mein 
(Resolute intentions have spread into the lanes, streets and 
cross-roads. There is a knock at every door; the wilderness 
resounds with the frenzy of this stirring). 


All over India, artists responded. Actress Shabana Azmi 
led an unprecedented protest against the brutal killing of a 
fellow artist. At the inaugural ceremony of the International 
Film Festival, with the support of the compere, actor Kabir 
Bedi, who called her to the stage ostensibly ‘to express her 
views on cinema’, she announced that a far more urgent 
problem faced all performing artists. She then read out the 
brief, but sharp statement of protest, framed and supported 
by the artists: 

‘While performing a street play in Sahibabad township 
only 15 kms from Delhi on Ist January, 1989, SAFDAR 
HASHMI, member of the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
and a well-known cultural activist was murdered in broad 
daylight by the followers of a Congress(I) supported candidate. 
Apart from working in theatre, Safdar contributed to the cinema 
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as a critic, actor and a commentator. We film makers and 
film lovers wish to register our protest against a system that 
on the one hand claims to promote creativity and on the other, 
connives in the murder of cultural activists.’ 

The audience, including internationally and nationally 
renowned film-makers, actors, and film critics, besides the usual 
complement of ministers and bureaucrats, was dumbfounded. 
Then, a large section of those present rose in solidarity to 
applaud her action. With that one courageous step, Shabana 
gave the nationally growing protest an international reach. 

Poets and writers, not just the famous, but countless 
unknown ones, transformed their shock and anger into work 
that has immortalized the brutal story of Safdar’s slaying in 
the literature of the subcontinent. Painters and sculptors, not 
merely from Delhi and other metropolitan cities, but from every 
comer of India turned to their art to give form to their sorrow 
and condemnation. Messages poured into the city by fax, 
telephone and the common inland postcard. One name echoed 
throughout the country. One beloved name took flight and 
became the focus of a nation-wide reaction of anger and pain. 
Journalists carried it to every region in the beautiful and varied 
tongues of this land. A wave of anguish arose in response to 
Safdar’s death. Its reverberations stretched like an agitated sea 
across the country, gathering strength as they reached its 
farthest shores. But this was yet to be. Now, right now, there 
was only unfathomable grief and a rage that threatened to 
break all bounds of control. 

The emotions of the artists acquired the substance and the 
myriad forms of creative expression, but for thousands of 
workers and peasants, for Safdar’s many friends and 
associates, the intense sorrow remained suppressed. Cries of 
pain were stifled in sobs, or tears that flowed silently down 
their cheeks. Where the loss seemed too much to bear alone, 
friends clasped each other and wept. An occasional wail escaped 
the sounds muffled against the chest of a companion. An image 
stands out. An elderly woman cries, “Will no one bring my 
Safdar back to me? Let me meet him just once more!’ 
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Everyone’s ‘own’ Safdar lies lifeless, his unseeing eyes closed 
forever. Today all the exhaustion, the tiredness of a life lived 
with such vigour and energy, is behind him. He sleeps the 
sleep of the unconcerned. Around him groups of mourners, 
marching in unison, sing the revolutionary songs he had loved 
so well. 

Safdar Hashmi Amar Rahe! Long live Safdar Hashmi! The 
slogan reverberates through the cold, grey January morning. 
The pain has spread. It flows like the flag, red with the blood 
of countless young matyrs, that covers and protects his body 
like a loving friend. The pain has spread. Like gold tested in 
the fire, it purifies the spirit. There is a single pledge. Comrade, 
your name, your actions, your commitment will never be 
forgotten. Your courage brings strength to these arms today. 
Your love will envelop us, today and in the future. We will 
not give up hope. Though you no longer walk beside us, your 
laughter and your songs will rise again from our throats, and 
when we advance to new revolutionary goals, your example 
will be there before us, encouraging us to forge further ahead. 
Comrade, farewell ! 

The streets of Delhi, accustomed to the sound of Safdar’s 
light-hearted step, to the music of his voice and his laughter, 
are silent and stunned. With a thunderous crash the crystal 
has shattered. It splinters with a brittle brilliance. The fragments 
will never become whole again. What has happened cannot be 
undone. The funeral procession moves on. The sorrow spreads, 
it reaches out and touches everyone, and everything. 
Heartbroken but determined, thousands accompany the mortal 
remains of a beloved friend and revolutionary on his last 
journey, and then, eternal rest. Safdar, vibrantly alive, is no 
more. No one seems to understand what has happened. No 
one is able to make sense of it. What do we do now? What 
am I to do now? I cannot think, cannot feel any more. But 
life, like death, is an eternal truth. One has to live, for oneself, 
for others, for realizing Safdar’s ideals. Wipe your tears, 
Comrades. Lift your torches. Light the flames. Bid farewell to 
Safdar today. Wear his image round your neck and let the 
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world know that Safdar will not be forgotten. The leaping 
flames of the mashaal tear away the veil of darkness. Light 
spills into the streets. Run out into those streets and sing the 
songs he loved so well. We will not mourn Safdar. We will 
remember him in celebration. 


Appendix 


Selections from The Right to Perform by Safdar Hashmi 


THE ENCHANTED ARCH 
Or the Individual and Collective Views of Art 


An eminent young Marathi playwright recently made the 
following statement while initiating a discussion on the problems 
of scripting in street theatre: ‘Street theatre is incapable of 
leaving either a lasting impact or of profoundly disturbing its 
audience because, unlike proscenium theatre it cannot deal with 
the fundamental questions of life like death and love.’ He drew 
assenting nods from his audience which, interestingly, consisted 
largely of street theatre activists from many part of India. 

For those of us who are in street theatre, it is an everyday 
experience to be confronted with such remarks not only from 
the adherents of the proscenium but also from many co-workers. 

It seems to me that such comments have been dismissed 
by us as non-serious for far too long. We either dismiss them 
as professional jealousy or we tacitly admit that they are correct 
and then launch into a defence of the topical force, vitality 
and political impact of our street theatre. I think it is necessary 
to understand the historical and philosophical basis of such 
comments if we wish to clarify our understanding of our own 
theatre. 

Such comments stem, at one level, from the age-old fallacy 
of assigning a sort of a mystic power to the very instruments 
of production, in this case the instruments of artistic expression. 
Here the proscenium is being seen as a kind of an enchanted 
archway to the region of divine inspiration, creativity and the 
wherewithal in which the drama of profound analysis of man, 
love and death is born. The proscenium becomes, as it were, a 
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tree of wisdom under which every Gautam becomes a Buddha. 
This, of course, is pure drivel. A cow does not deliver just 
because it is a female. The stage is after all an empty space. 
Lights are lights, make-up is make-up and costumes are 
costumes. What is it that makes this empty space come alive? 
Not the stage lights, not the costumes, not the actors’ make- 
up. It is the dramatist’s penetrating understanding of the 
contradictions and complexities of life (and death and love if 
you please) coupled with a vibrant creative imagination. Then 
there is the particular talent and style of the director and 
designer, the light man and the genius and dynamism of the 
performers. It is not the empty space that engenders these 
faculties. Rather it is these faculties that invest the stage with 
beauty, energy, ideas, drama—indeed with life. Drama is born 
with force and beauty in any empty space, whether it is square 
or rectangular or circular or what have you. The play comes 
alive whether the spectators are on one or on all sides of the 
performers, in darkness or in light. Art flowers everywhere, 
no matter what adherents of one genre might like to believe. 
One of the greatest bodies of theatrical work that mankind 
has ever known, the Greek classical drama, used to be 
performed at a time to some fifteen thousand people 
practically on three sides of the acting area, flooded by the 
sun above and surrounded by the hills all around. Closer home, 
many of the most vibrant theatres of India are traditionally 
performed in the fields or on open stages. 

True, the specifics of the acting space, the position of the 
spectators and different kinds of dramatic devices and 
instruments determine the final form and nature of the play as 
much as they themselves are determined by them. True, a 
certain kind of intensity and concentration and effect obtainable 
in one genre of theatre might not be possible in another. But 
to assert the impossibility of achieving any kind of depth of 
analysis and beauty and force of presentation outside a given 
genre is to deny on the one hand, the unlimited capacity of 
man’s creativity to find varied outlets and on the other hand, 
to uphold one kind of theatrical experience as the absolutely 
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highest and most refined. Only an artist trapped by the very 
instruments of his expression claims absolute indispensability 
for them. Let us be very clear on this. Theatre can never be 
dependent on the frills and trappings of theatre. A dramatist’s 
creative and dynamic perception of life around him creates his 
implements and devices and not vice versa. The historical need 
for a certain kind of drama created the proscenium theatre. 
As the need developed and grew more complex, so did 
proscenium theatre. When a different and historically more 
pressing need will emerge, it might even replace poscenium 
theatre and the dramatists might then go beyond it. Still, one 
artist may find it possible to work creatively only within his 
acquired or inherited discipline. We cannot quarrel with that. 
But to reject as incomplete, indeed unrecognisable, one or all 
disciplines other than his is a destructive tendency. This 
tendency is most pronounced among those artists who are 
shackled to their past and therefore cannot accept the historical 
inevitability of mutation and transformation in arts, of the 
continued emergence of newer forms of artistic expression. 
On the other hand, an artist with a sense of history whose 
urge to create is in fact spurred on by the promise of the 
future that social revolution holds, and not dulled or related 
by it, becomes adaptable and begins to create more and more 
outside the limits of his inherted discipline, especially if his 
discipline becomes ossified and hidebound. 

Another level of the fetish for the external apparatus of 
the proscenium emerges from the very history of the evolution 
of the proscenium theatre. The way proscenium theatre has 
developed, it has become a place where one concentrates on 
the finer and subtler aspects of life, a place for meditation, 
reflection and introspection. This feeling is again fortified by 
the hall, the silence and the darkness. However, the bourgeois 
artist exploits all this for rising above the collective, above 
the community to appreciate ‘art’ at the individual level. He 
has made it into a platform from where to engage the 
undivided attention of a number of ‘individuals’. This concept 
of interaction between isolated individuals and a work of art 
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is in itself a bourgeois need and an offspring of a system 
founded on the philosophy of individual enterprise. There is 
also an interesting correlation between the emergence of the 
novel and the short story and the appearance of the proscenium 
theatre. To the extent that today we have come to 
unquestioningly expect all serious literature to be written 
literature to be enjoyed individually. Collective arts—created 
collectively at the level of the community—are those enjoyed 
and disappearing with the spread of bourgeois patterns of 
life. At the same time, as larger and larger sections of the 
deprived masses engage themselves in various forms of 
struggle for the annihilation of class societies, and as the 
internal crises within the bourgeois-landlord state increase, 
forms like street theatre are emerging all over the country. 
Their emergence has to be seen as a revolutionary reassertion 
of the collective over the individual view of the world. Faced 
with such a rooted rejection of the very basis of his view of 
the world, with his back to the wall, so to say, the bourgeois 
artist desperately insists upon the absolute finality of the way 
he works within his discipline. His impatience with the 
dynamic energy of community theatre is a symptom of his 
fear. There is no need, therefore to defend our theatre 
apologetically. Historically we are on the offensive. Let us 
press our advantage. | 

It is far from our intention, however, to even remotely 
suggest that the ‘historically more pressing need to replace 
proscenium theatre’ has at long last arisen and has created in 
its place the contemporary street theatre. Not at all. What we 
are saying, in fact, is that the present street theatre is one of 
the manifestations of protest against the bourgeois concept of 
theatre, against the bourgeois appropriation of proscenium 
theatre. In our view it is absurd to talk of a contradiction 
between the proscenium theatre and street theatre. Both belong 
equally to the people. But there is a definite and unresolvable 
contradiction between the bourgeois individualist view of art 
and the people's collectivist view of art. 


HABIB TANVIR’S LATEST PLAY 
Hirma ki Amar Kahani 


Habib Tanvir’s latest play Hirma ki Amar Kahani is more 
overtly political than anything he has produced during the last 
ten years or so. 

When I said this to him after seeing Hirma he accepted 
the comment very candidly. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it was part of 
my intention through this production to tell some elements 
who have been coming to me in the guise of friends for 
some years now that I do not look at things the way they do, 
that there are two distinct camps and that I’m certainly not in 
the rightist camp. Secondly, the theatre of debate and agit- 
prop that I did during my IPTA days still beckons to me. I 
had been wanting to use elements of that theatre for a long 
time. Then the problem of the tribals which I have taken up 
in Hirma is such that to deal with it only in a spectacular or 
festive manner, which is what most people today are doing, 
would have been to turn my back to it. The subject, the script 
I wrote and the numerous misconceptions that surround the 
problem made it more or less imperative for me to confront 
it politically.’ 

The plot of Hirma is a thinly disguised history of the 
Kashatri king of Bastar, Prabin Chand Bhanjdeo. Hirma 
Singhdeo Gangvanshi, ruler of the tribal stae of Titur Basna, 
is being assisted by a council of ministers appointed by the 
Union government to help him administer his princedom. The 
district collector Kalhan is intimately familiar with the tribal 
customs and has a good working equation with Hirma. Hirma 
resents the intrusion of the council and prefers to administer 
his state in his own eccentric fashion. The tribals, whose way 
of life he does not disturb, worship him as a god. 

The government charges Hirma with mismanagement and 
places his property under a Court of Wards. Hirma retaliates 
by stopping the official levy on paddy. This leads to his arrest 
and dethronement by a government order and the coronation 
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of Bira, his younger brother. 

The tribals, led by Hirma’s militant consort Baiginbai, 
gather to demand his release only to become the targets of 
police bullets. As the movement for Hirma’s release builds 
up the government decides to free Hirma on condition that 
he will leave Titur Basna for ever. Hirma turns the tables on 
the government by taking with him the image of Danteshwari 
devi, whose high priest he is. The entire tribal population is 
ready to follow their god-king and the deity wherever they 
lead them. 

The government is forced to rescind its orders. Hirma now 
bargains with the government for restitution of his property 
and crown. Kalhan, the master manipulator, instead persuades 
Hirma to fight the election as a ruling party candidate and 
lobby for his property after winning at the polls. Hirma agrees. 
Six of his followers sweep the polls but, subsequently failing 
to get the government to restore Hirma’s property and kingship, 
join the opposition. A statewide agitation begins in Hirma’s 
support. Kalhan opts for a final showdown which ends in 
Hirma’s being shot dead by the police. 

The tribals refuse to accept the fact of Hirma’s death. 
And sure enough, some years later a holy man claiming to be 
Hirma’s incarnation, appears on the scene. 

Habib’s play tells the tragic story of a tribal community 
caught between the intrigues of a feudal lord whom they regard 
as their god, and the machinations of a supposedly democratic 
government attempting through bureaucrats, court decrees, 
administrative measure and the police to get the tribals to accept 
its idea of their development. 

Hirma, though a non-tribal, is so much revered by the 
tribals that they are prepared even to lay down their lives 
fighting for his ancestral rights to his property and throne. 
Hirma raises some populist slogans like the tribals’ traditional 
rights to the land and the jungle, cut in the levy of paddy and 
land taxes and lower foodgrain prices to give a democratic 
colour to his own fight for his vested interests, though the 
tribals would have fought on behalf of their god-king even if 
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these demands were not raised. Hirma exploits their discontent 
and poverty in order to fight the government with its own 
weapons. Through this he is able to build the thesis that the 
development of tribals can be best ensured under the existing 
feudal structure. 

The government’s own muddle-headed concept of tribal 
development and its oppressive methods for implementing it 
only strengthen the unity of Hirma and the tribal populace. 
Because of unpopular measures like levy, land-tax, awarding 
of jungle contracts to traders who drive the tribals away, and 
the official obstructions to the traditional tribal method of 
shifting cultivation, the government’s image among the tribals 
is that of an unmitigated oppressor. 

The feudal lord, on the other hand, though himself an 
oppressor, does not appear to be one because he does not 
interfere with the tribal way of life. Further, because he is 
their high priest and presides over their religious ceremonies 
and propitiatory rites, he is traditionally regarded as a 
benefactor. 

In this peculiar situation the feudal lord is able to utilise 
the fighting potential of the tribals for his own selfish ends, as 
a lever and bargaining block with the government. In the 
process he frequently strikes compromises with the 
government, often at times when the popular movement behind 
him has reached an explosive point, and yet the worshipping 
tribals are not able to see him in his true colours. This is the 
tragic irony of Hirma ki Amar Kahani. 

Habib’s play does not devote as much attention to the 
official position on tribal development. He is content to portray 
it in its basic meaning for the tribals—i.e. an external 
oppressive force trying to change their traditional way of life 
without holding out an acceptable promise for a better future. 

Habib Tanvir has used the inimitable chorus of Mala Bai, 
Fida Bai, Punam, Ravi and Bhulwa, his well-known 
Chhattisgarhi singer-actors, to render some of the finest songs 
he ever wrote. Songs like “One man’s food is another’s poison,’ 
‘The poor man badly needs a god,’ ‘This beloved land is our 
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mother’ and so on become the main instruments of pointing 
to the political import of the events taking place on centre 
stage. Then he has used Kalhan (Deepak Tivari), the district 
collector who rises to be the chief secretary by the time the 
play reaches its denouement, as a narrative device. From the 
beginning Kalhan discusses the question of tribalism, 
feudalism and democracy-from-above in clear-cut political 
terms. On many occasions he outlines the government’s future 
course of action and motives and provides his own analysis 
of Hirma’s moves. 

Besides, the extended Legislative Assembly scene in which 
one of Hirma’s MLAs (played by Habib Tanvir) gives a long 
speech on the official and feudal strategies of tribal development 
and the slogan sequences are strongly reminiscent of the agit- 
prop theatre of the fifties. Habib Tanvir has not used these 
elements in his plays ever since the time he started working 
with the Chhattisgarhi actors. All these elements have enabled 
him to create a unique production which unabashedly takes 
the debate on the complex problems of the tribals to his 
audiences. I am positive that wherever this play is performed 
it will generate a debate among the spectators, especially in 
tribal and semi-tribal areas. 

‘ However, it is this very debate potential of the play which 
makes it necessary for us to take a close critical look at it. 
There are several problems with the play, the foremost of them 
being that despite Hirma’s naked devotion to his vested interests 
and his unscrupulous exploitation of the tribal masses (making 
them face police bullets) to help him fight the government, he 
nevertheless emerges as a heroic figure. His eccentric acts 
like distributing money among the poor or chopping off the 
arm of a rickshaw puller are not presented critically. Further, 
he is shown to be every inch a tribal (which, incidentally, 
Hirma’s original was not) who would do things like leaving 
his palace for eleven days to sing and dance non-stop to 
propitiate the goddess so that the community cattle can be 
saved from disease. Even after his death his severed hand Is 
shown to clutch the rickshaw puller thereby asserting his 
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superhumanness. It is this presentation which comes in the 
way of the audience’s assuming a critical distance from Hirma 
and all that he stands for. Add to this the impassioned speech 
of the MLA and you almost have a play arguing for a return 
to the feudal order for the sake of preserving the tribal way 
of life. 

I say ‘almost’ because the other aspect of the play, the 
ruthless exposure of Hirma as a feudal lord singularly devoted 
to his own selfish ends is also equally strongly present in the 
play. I think this reflects a fundamental ambivalence in Habib 
Tanvir’s stand on the tribal question. That is why, despite 
having chosen the form of an overtly political play, he does 
not take a sharp position. Not being sure about the future of 
the tribals he has chosen an ending which is poetically rounded 
but politically vague. 


THE ASCENT OF FUJIYAMA 


The Second Year students of the National School of Drama 
have enacted an extraordinary play. In time, it may come to 
be regarded as one of the most significant theatre events of 
recent years. The staging of Chingez Aitmatov and Kaltaz 
Mohammajanov’s The Ascent of Fujiyama, translated by 
Bhisham Sahni and directed by Prasanna, has opened up for 
us the wonderful world of contemporary Soviet theatre. 

What do we know about Russian theatre? Gogol’s The 
Inspector General; Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness and of course 
the well known plays of Chekhov and Gorky. The average 
theatre-goer will only feel embarrassed if he were asked to 
add to this modest list. The expert on Russian and Soviet 
theatre might mention Ostrovsky’s Thunder, Pogodin’s 
Kremlin Chimes and perhaps Shvarts’ The Dragon. Please 
note that the most recent of these, The Dragon, was written 
42 years ago. For plays written or produced after that you 
have to go to the professional student of Soviet and Russian 
drama, a species which I suspect is too rare even to be 
mentioned. 

Interestingly, despite this near total absence of first-hand 
familiarity with contemporary Soviet theatre, most theatre 
people have fixed views on what Soviet theatre might be 
like. This is thanks to the fact that our only regular source of 
information about all aspects of life in the Soviet Union 
including art and literature is restricted to the western media 
who choose, for their own reasons, to create the impression 
that Soviet theatre rigidly adheres to the formulas decided by 
the aestheticians of the socialist-realist school. Apparently they 
rule the literary world with the ‘iron discipline characteristic 
of the Kremlin bosses’. We are told that Soviet theatre like 
all other forms of creative arts, is expected to eulogise the 
State and the System and that those brave few who refuse to 
toe the line are bundled off to labour camps and reformation 
centres or confined to insane asylums. But there are times 
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when the western critic can no longer afford to ignore the 
phenomenal success of a play like The Ascent of Fujiyama. 
In such situations he ingenuously attributes it to bungling by 
the cultural bureaucrats (Robert Kaiser in the Washington 
Post). 

However, even a cursory glance at the contemporary theatre 
scene in the Soviet Union is enough to shatter this impression. 
Be it in terms of the variety of styles, the exciting subjects, 
the depth with which social, political, cultural, historical, 
philosophical and moral questions are explored by playwrights 
and directors, Soviet theatre today is as dynamic and complex, 
if not more, as its western counterpart with which we are so 
familiar. And as for popularity, it is common knowledge that 
from Greek classics through Shakespeare to Brecht and other 
modern masters, as well as present-day Soviet playwrights, 
theatre is flourishing in the Soviet Union like nowhere else 
in the world. 

Someone had to open the door to this wonderful and all 
too unknown world. This important task has been accomplished 
by Prasanna, the Second Year students of the NSD and 
Kalpana Sahni who recommended the play to them and 
translated it into English from the Russian, from which Bhisham 
Sahni made his excellent Hindustani translation. And with what 
professionalism and maturity have the students accomplished 
this task! One has been taught by experience not to associate 
these qualities with the student productions of the NSD. With 
the exception of Sartre’s Nekrassov (directed by Ranjeet Kapoor 
earlier this year with the present Third Year) I do not 
remember watching any student production which was 
professionally satisfying. Certainly no previous student 
production has enthused me so much as Fujiyama has. Also 
in terms of acting talent the present Second Year batch appears 
to be one of the best in many years. 

Fujiyama is about the reunion of four old schoolmates 
and their teacher Aisha Apa. The reunion becomes an occasion 
for examining their past and judging their conduct towards 
Saboor, the fifth member of their group who, though 
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physically absent from the picnic, constantly haunts all of 
them. 

The four friends are very well established in life now. 
Osipbai, or losif Tatayevich as he pompously prefers to be 
called, is an eminent historian who is about to be elected to 
the Academy of Sciences. Isabek is a well-known journalist 
and author whose works are being translated into foreign 
languages. Dosbergen, the host of the picnic, is a highly 
respected agronomist and director of the State Farm. Mambet 
is deeply involved with his job as a school teacher but his 
marriage with the ambitious doctor Anvar has not worked out 
very well. The materialist Dosbergen’s wife Almagul, a 
geography teacher, is attracted towards the intense Mambet, 
Isabek’s wife Guljan is a popular stage and TV actress. She 
is acutely unhappy with the uninspiring roles she has to play. 
She regards her marriage with the famous Isabek as a big 
mistake because she considers him a fake. Osipbai’s wife 
Magsuda, also a historian, has not accompanied him. In her 
absence he is preparing the ground for a fling with Anvar 
who is herself not averse to flirting with him because she 
wants him to help Mambet get a job in the city or in the 
Education Directorate. 

Aisha Apa in a way personifies Mount Fujtyama, the sacred 
hill of the Japanese Buddhists on which they are expected to 
bare their souls and to face the naked truth. In her presence 
many small lies are exposed. Slowly an intense drama unfolds 
from the past. It concerns the absent schoolmate Saboor who 
was a brilliant poet and under whose leadership they had all 
left their studies to fight the fascist invaders. Around the time 
the Soviet Army finally drove out Hitler’s forces Saboor wrote 
a poem expressing his deep revulsion for war and desire for 
peace. Mambet criticised his poem as sentimental, pacifist 
and incongrous, especially because the task of liberating the 
rest of Europe from the Nazis was yet to be completed. Next 
day Saboor was arrested and all his papers were confiscated. 
One of his four friends had apparently informed the authorities 
that he was harbouring dangerous ideas. That after Saboor’s 
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arrest they made no effort to speak up for him has been 
haunting Mambet and this sense of guilt is present in the 
other three as well. Many years later Saboor was acquitted 
and rehabilitated. But by then he had become a total drunkard 
and an unstable person. His family had deserted him. For his 
part he had resisted all attempts by his friends .to revive the 
old bond of friendship. 

The debate about Saboor, his poems, their days in school, 
their life on the front, Saboor’s arrest, the likely informer, 
their inaction in the case, Saboor’s subsequent rehabilitation 
and so on subtly brings out the characters and attitudes of all 
the dramatis personae. Important issues like the role of the 
intellectual in society, one’s relationship with the past, the 
nature of truth, the meaning of success, the function of art, 
the question of social responsibility, etc., are seen as vital 
and sensuous parts of the daily life of these people. The nature 
of marriage and morality is also discussed directly as well as 
indirectly by showing the fate of six marriages—that of Aisha 
Apa to Erdei Kazanovich who died later at the battle of 
Stalingrad, Osipbai and Maqsuda, Dosbergen and Almagul, 
Isabek and Guljan, Mambet and Anver and finally Saboor 
and his unnamed wife. 

Although the play discusses all these questions in the 
context of socialism, they have a universality which confronts 
Indian viewers also. While subjecting each character to a close 
scrutiny, the play also puts the spectators in the dock. We are 
forced to ask ourselves questions like what it means to be a 
human being, what is good, what is evil, can collective interest 
justify an immoral action, and so on. 

The play ends with an accidental death off stage 
inadvertently caused by the picnickers. Their various responses 
to the news, to some extent predictable now, help us to finally 
judge them as well as ourselves. Osipbai leaves for the city to 
lobby with a minister. Isabek rushes away to meet an 
international delegation of authors. Anvar, Guljan and 
Dosbergen also remove themselves from the scene of crime. 
Later Dosbergen returns to face the reality and accept his share 
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of the responsibility along with Mambet and Almagul. Aisha 
Apa had left even before the accident occurred. The inference 
is that it was either Osipbai or Isabek who could have betrayed 
Saboor. Apart from Aisha Apa, there are only three people 
who deserve to be known as human beings—Mambet, 
Almagul and Dosbergen. 

The play depicts very matter of factly the imperfections 
in the functioning of a socialist state and offers sustained and 
healthy criticism. In the final analysis it upholds man’s moral 
duty to himself, to society and to fellow human beings. It 
asserts the importance of constant struggle in the pursuit of 
truth and justice. 

As a realistic production without the usual trappings of 
realism, Prasanna’s Fujiyama points to the tremendous 
possibilities of developing realism in unconventional directions. 
As Prasanna himself asserts, this development of realism in 
the Soviet Union is as seminal as the work of the European 
Impressionists like Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Monet and 
others who took painting out of the candle-lit grandeur of a 
Rambrandt ‘into the brightness of day, into the harshness of 
reality’. 

Prasanna finds the physical openness of Fujiyama specially 
interesting because he feels that this is precisely what Indian 
theatre has to offer to world theatre. At the same time, the 
sensuous relationship that the play is able to establish with the 
past also fascinates him because of his own feeling of being 
burdened by his tradition which he wants to fight rather than 
escape from or surrender to. Apparently Fujiyama has helped 
him in his fight with his tradition. 

Prasanna’s Fujiyama will be remembered for a long time. 
And not only for what has been discussed above but also for 
the sheer magic of the scene where he shows the moon rising 
over the hills, a breathtaking effect devised by Emdadur 
Rehman, Sumathi K.R., and Surshen Singh. The mature 
performances by the young and talented actors as well as their 
excellent team-work will also remain in my memory. Bharati 
Sharma as Aisha Apa gave a performance of rare control and 
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intensity. Ashok Lokhande, Idris Anvar Malik, Alok Chatterjee 
and Amit Bannerji respectively handled the roles of Osipbai, 
Dosbergen, Isabek and Mambet with a high degree of restraint 
and inventiveness. Mita Vashisht gave ample evidence of a 
well-developed sense of timing but she faltered in the two 
scenes which demanded histrionics. During the remaining year 
of her training she must concentrate on her vocal range. This 
batch of actors gives every promise of distinguishing itself in 
the years to come. 

I hope the success of Fujiyama generates an interest in 
modern Soviet theatre. It will also be very interesting if some 
theatre group took up this play for regular shows. 


(December 15, 1985) 


THE GENIUS THAT WAS RITWIK GHATAK 


On the morning of February 7, 1976, Calcuttans were shocked 
to learn that Ritwik Ghatak was no more. And as ill news 
runs apace, Ritwik’s death caused an unprecedented 
commotion among the people of Calcutta, spreading from 
mouth to mouth like wildfire. By mid-day hundreds of people 
from all walks of life—artists and literatteurs, clerks and 
workers, film technicians and directors, actors and actresses 
from the stage and the screen, political activists and common 
people—had thronged the gates of the Presidency Government 
Hospital. Late in the afternoon the funeral procession started. 
It was a unique funeral of a unique man. Thousands joined, 
singing all the way to the burning ghat at Keoratola—the 
songs he loved most. 

Ritwik and Calcutta were inseparable and by the early 
seventies both had aged beyond recognition. The Calcutta that 
had seen the food movement of 66, the first UF Government 
of ’67, the CPI(M)-Naxalite clashes, the rigged elections of 
°72,—by mid-seventies that Calcutta was gasping. And 
Ritwik’s pulse too ran high with the city’s. To the world 
outside it seemed that Calcuttans were in the wilderness too— 
especially after the great thaw of 1972. During the last days 
of Ritwik, Calcutta was being reigned by thugs and terror- 
masters. Yet this city rose from under the shadows of terror 
to pay a heart-rending tribute to her son when he left her for 
good. 

1982 will be the 30th anniversary of Ritwik Ghatak’s first 
film, Nagarik, described by many as a watershed in the 
development of Indian cinema. Though many would agree 
that any one of his films will easily outstrip the Golden and 
Silver Peacock winners at International film festivals, little has 
been done to popularise his films or promote them 
internationally. But wherever they were shown, they were 
received with the highest honour and admiration. It is high 
time that this scandalous half heartedness on the part of the 
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Indian authorities is shed and needful done not only to open 
Ritwik’s cinematic treasures to the world but also to prove 
with pride the brilliance and stature of Indian cinema. 

In 1955, film-makers and critics around the world sat up 
suddenly to take notice of a new phenomenon called Satyajit 
Ray whose maiden venture Pather Panchali was welcomed all 
around as the new wind from the east. He was heialded as 
the creator, pioneer and acknowledged master of a new 
aesthetics of cinema. Over a quarter century has elapsed since 
then and Ray is now universally recognised as one of the 
greatest masters of cinema. His work has inspired scores of 
young film-makers in India and abroad and is regarded by 
many as having given the direction to modern Indian cinema. 

Something that went altogether unnoticed, however, thanks 
to a very efficient commercial-cum-elite mechanism of 
resisting and suppressing anything of truly revolutionary 
significance, was the fact that nearly three years before Pather 
Panchali saw the light of day, one of the greatest treasures of 
cinema was shot and completed by the most startling genius 
of Indian cinema called Ritwik Ghatak. This film was Nagarik: 
for twenty-five long years after its completion it lay in damp 
vaults condemned, it seemed, to perpetual obscurity. Only in 
1977, a year after the death of its creator, was it restored and 
a print taken out thanks to the initiative of the Left Front 
Goverment of West Bengal. When this film was seen in 
different cities of India, people began realizing the enormity 
of the damage done to the subsequent career of Ritwik Ghatak 
not to talk of the course of development of Indian cinema by 
suppressing this film in 1952. 

Ritwik Ghatak went on to complete seven more feature 
films besides several short ones during his turbulent and 
disturbed life. He was never free from the hounding of the 
powers that be. One of his most remarkable films— 
Subarnarekha—lay in cold storage for three years before it 
could be released. A short film called Amaar Lenin (My Lenin) 
has not yet been permitted public release though it was made 
in 1970 and given a clear censor certificate in 1971. His last 
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film Jukti, Takko aar Gappo (1974) ran into a lot of trouble 
with the censors. 

The story of the physical suppression of his work is too 
long and painful to be recited here. Much more alarming and 
dangerous is the reaction of the cinema columnists, gloriously 
called reviewers, to present Ritwik Ghatak as a supreme 
structuralist and as an enigmatic and contradictory personality. 
Such views are cleverly designed to distort Ritwik’s work 
and its significance. The critic’s effort has been to look at his 
work merely in terms of its contribution to the grammar of 
cinema and from there to proceed to disentangle, so to say, 
the ‘brilliant flashes of a superb craftsman’ from the more 
expendable morass of his regimentalised content. An equally 
sinister school of criticism which operates via a liberal stance 
strives to establish that Ritwik’s sensitivity as a film-maker 
lifted his content out of the constricting pale of regimentalised 
thought which his intellectual commitment ‘forced’ him to 
adopt. 

The second view is reflected in a long-established tendency 
to project Ritwik as a rebel in the Communist Party who 
constantly fought the stranglehold of ideologists and theorists 
of the progressive cultural movement in the forties and fifties. 
The drunken and apparently anarchic personal behaviour of 
Ritwik is seen as a measure of his protest against the discipline 
allegedly sought to be imposed upon creative artists by the 
leaders of the IPTA and as his refusal to be bound down by 
unnatural control on the artists’ personality. What such critics 
fail to understand or refuse to admit is that a lifetime of 
hounding and mental torture born out of uncertainties and 
intense privations at the hands of those who regulate the film 
market as well as those who man the official bodies ostensibly 
promoting and patronising new cinema drove this extremely 
sensitive individual, poet, scholar and artist to a kind of a 
self imposed exile from the art world controlled by the 
commercial monster. An exile that broke him mentally and 
physically on several occasions. What these critics also fail 
to understand or admit is that in spite of such overbearing 
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torture Ritwik rose again and again to create films that have 
become rallying points for those of us who are battling 
decaying culture in the seventies and the eighties. Far from 
being a rebel protesting against ‘constraints’ within the cultural 
movement, Ritwik, unlike many erstwhile luminaries of the 
progressive cultural movement never wavered in nis pursuit 
of a medium and a message that is true to the people and 
carries on their struggles in the artistic sphere; he never placed 
his art at the disposal of commercial cinema or fell a prey to 
the attractions of glamour and riches. In his own films he 
used no populist elements, the short-cuts to popularity resorted 
to by so many of our so-called ‘radical’ film-makers these 
days. 

When Ghatak shot his first completed film Nagarik in 
1952 he had very skeletal facilities, a shoe-string budget and 
a cast entirely unused to the film medium. He had the heritage 
of a medium which had not yet developed its discipline in 
India. Yet, propelled by the desire to project the complex 
nature of his subject Ritwik brought to bear upon his treatment 
the accumulated knowledge of the medium from the world 
over and produced a work that was as advanced in its technical 
and grammatical structure as in the conceptual treatment of 
his story. Gifted as he was with a historical vision Ritwik 
made poineering use of sound as an instrument of structuring 
his film in a dialectical framework. In his hands, for the first 
time, sound in Indian cinema graduated from merely 
amplifying dialogue and ‘effect’ music to becoming a 
conscious part of the whole design serving as much to 
heighten as to comment, analyse and throw into analytical 
perspective the immediate dialogical and narrative context. 

Another innovation of Ghatak which he used in Nagarik 
and which became a characterstic of his later style was the 
device of using deep focus to place his characters firmly in 
their social environment. The first visual introduction of his 
central character comes only after a panoramic sweep of the 
metropolitan Calcutta, the camera panning over the shanties 
and shops, highrise buildings and ghettoes, webs of electric 
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wires all over the city and streets crowded with common 
people going about their work. Then in a long shot taken 
from a height of at least twenty feet he first introduces his 
character, one of a crowd, helping an old woman to cross the 
street. He tracks his common-man hero to his house through 
narrow dirty lanes amidst beggers and street performers. After 
all this when the camera closes up on the face of the hero the 
audience has already accepted him as one of them, in no way 
extraordinary, heroic, rich, handsome, or promising adventures 
in a world of fantasy. It is the same with all his characters 
and all his films. This style is a conscious rejection of the 
popular and degenerate school where it is the peculiar 
predicament or fortune of a unique individual that is subjected 
to close focus and scrutiny, where only those qualify for such 
scrutiny who have somehow stepped above or away from 
ordinary life. 

It will not be possible to explore the entire career of 
Ritwik Ghatak in this short introductory article. We shall, 
therefore, very briefly discuss the contribution to the 
development of peoples’ cinema as well as to cinema language 
made by this genius through his films. 

Till Ritwik Ghatak appeared on the scene Indian cinema 
was in a very primitive stage of development. Though some 
forceful films of social protest had been made, cinema as such 
consisted mainly of a stationary camera or two recording a 
straight narrative much like a spectator watching a play unfold 
on a brilliantly lit stage. The possibilities of analysis and 
interpretation which camera angles, modes of editing, 
juxtaposition, visual symbolisation, scene arrangement and 
other techniques offer were hardly explored by our film- 
makers. In brief a distinct cinema language had not emerged. 
Ritwik showed for the first time that the movie camera was 
not merely an unobtrusive eavesdropper but a commentator, 
philosopher, historian, critic and poet, not a peep-window into 
the lives of a group of characters but a testament of life as 
such—narrating, recalling, rejecting, accepting, questioning, 
protesting, losing and winning. Ritwik thus imparted to the 
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Indian cinema a sense of discipline and conscious use of a 
new language. From Ajantrik (1960) and Komal Gandhar 
(1961) to Subarnarekha (1962) Ritwik had developed his style 
sufficiently to create the new structure of cinematic expression 
his stories demanded. Jn Subarnarekha we find the film 
moving at several different planes simultaneously—dialogue, 
music and the visual image cease to remain mere instruments 
of carrying the ‘story’ forward. Each has a life of its own as 
distinct from the fusion. Each moves on its own as much as 
it contributes to the totality of the film, and is born of that 
totality. For instance, the dialogue and the music at times 
follow divergent and contradictory courses—each carries an 
independent meaning, and a third more profound meaning is 
born with the collision of the two. He takes ordinary real-life 
situations with elements even of emotionally charged 
melodrama but historicises them in such a way that the 
sympathies and the antipathies of the audience go beyond the 
specific pathos of the characters and start reverberating and 
responding to the pains, sufferings, cruelties and injustices 
that are factors in the life of our class-ridden society. Tracing 
the career of his protagonists through situations of extreme 
trauma and suffering he asserts towards the end that life goes 
on. The essence of the future is focussed in Suwbarnarekha, 
for instance in a little child guiding the tragic hero towards 
the horizon which holds the abstract promise of continuing 
struggles with suffering. “Man will emerge victorious’ is the 
message driven home inescapably in a tender and poetic 
manner so different from a sloganised assertion of the same 
message in the works of the more mediocre of his 
contemporaries both in theatre and cinema. 

The recurrence of the child becomes perhaps the most 
important ‘device’ to assert the continuity of life in at least 
five of his eight films. In the other three the same thing is 
done with different symbols. In Komal Gandhar it is signified 
by marriage, in Bari Theke Paliye by the return home of the 
runaway child, in Nagarik by the pauperised family moving to 
live in workers’ quarters leaving behind their middle class — 
locality and values. 
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Ritwik Ghatak, though he worked with a medium which 
promotes individualism especially where no progressive 
cinema movement exists, never lost sight of the objective 
perspective on the role of the artist. He never attempted to 
assume the voice of a seer or a prophet, rather he described 
his work and achievement in extremely modest terms : ‘No 
film-maker can change the people. The people are too great. 
They are changing themselves. I am only recording the great 
changes that are taking place’. 

In 1974 in a state of ill-health and near nervous breakdown 
he completed his last film Jukti, Takka aar Gappo, a film so 
daring in its complete disregard of the very language and 
grammar of cinema he had mastered and developed that it is 
difficult to understand how it achieves its intense intimacy 
with the audience. It is as if the characters step out of the 
screen to talk to you and you are forced to respond to them, 
to react very sharply for or against them. The central character 
played by Ghatak himself parodies his real life in such a way 
that it compels the audience to reflect and criticise him. 
Perhaps this is just what Ritwik had been struggling to do 
through cinema all his life. Ironically, perhaps, he wanted to 
see that it could be achieved only through a conscious 
rejection of much of what has come to be accepted as the 
language of cinema. 

This great film-maker, neglected all through his life by the 
bourgeois critics, hounded by the establishment and crushed 
by those who control the film industry, died on February 6, 
1976 at the age of 51. He had several projects in mind which 
included Manik Banerjee’s great novel Zhe Boatman of 
Padma. These will never be completed now but the name of 
Ritwik will live. Five years after his death Ritwik is beginning 
to relive. His films are being claimed by the people again. 
The people are resurrecting what an entire generation of his 
enemies could not destroy. His work shall soon prove to be 
a source of inspiration for new film-makers and for cultural 
activists. His films will be claimed as models of excellence 
in cinema. 
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later, taught English literature in the 
universities of Garhwal and Kashmir before ° 
returning to Delhi to immerse himself in_ 
writing, directing and acting in street plays. 


When Safdar was killed, he was only thirty-” 
four years old, and this book poignantly 
recreates his life as his mother remembers” 


years to his friends and family, and accounts: 
by his friends and co-workers in theatre. 
Eloquent and beautifully written, The Fifth 
Flame is a lasting testimonial to the power 
of the committed individual fighting against” 
huge and often overwhelming odds. 


* * * 


Born in 1926, in Jhansi, Qamar Azad ~ 
Hashmi was educated in Aligarh and taugh 
for thirty years in NDMC schools in Delhi. 
At the age of seventy, she completed her 
Master’s in Urdu from Osmania University. 
In 1988, she was honoured with the State 
Award for Best Teacher. 
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